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ROYAL COMMISSION UNDER HIS MAJESTY'S 
ROYAL SIGN MANUAL. 



Whitehall, February 10, 1903. 

The KINO has been pleased to issue a Commission under His 
Majesty's Royal Sign Manual to the following effect : — 



EDWARD, R.&L 

• fibwarb tbe Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to— 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir David Miller Barbour, Knight 
Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Knight 
Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Chairman; 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin Frederick Archibald 
Yaughan, Earl Cawdor ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin Charles George, Viscount 
Cobham; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Thomas, Baron Ribbles- 
dale; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Joseph Cockfield 
Dimsdale, Baronet, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, 
Baronet, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Robert Threshie Reid, Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-Barry, Knight 
Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Francis John Stephens Hopwood, 
Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion 
of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir George Christopher Trout Bartley, 
Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; 
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IV 

Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Stewart Murdoch, Esquire, 
Companion of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of the 
Assistant Under Secretaries to., Our Principal Sepretary of ; State for the 
Home Department ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Felix Otto Schuster, Esquire ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved George Stegmann Gibb, Esquire, General 
Manager of the North Eastern Railway ; Greeting ! 

IHnbettaS We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forth- 
with issue to inquire into the means of locomotion and transport in London, 
and to report : — ' 

(a) As to the measures which the Commission deem most effectual for 
the improvement of the same by the development and inter-connexion of 
Railways and Tramways on, or below, the surface; by increasing the facilities 
for other forms of meohanical locomotion; by better provision for the 
organization and regulation of vehicular and pedestrian traffic, or otherwise, 

(b) As to the desirability of establishing some authority or tribunal to 
which all schemes of Railway or Tramway construction of a local character 
should be referred, and the powers Which it would be advisable to confer on 
such a body. 

HOW 1knOW \>e, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Sir David Miller Barbour ; 
Frederick Archibald Vaughan, Earl Cawdor; Charles George, Viscount 
Cobham ; Thomas, Baron Ribblesdale ; Sir Joseph Cockfield Dimsdale ; Sir 
John Poynder Dickson-Poynder ; Sir Robert Threshie Reid ; Sir John Wolfe 
Wolfe-Barry ; Sir Francis John Stephens Hopwood ; Sir George Christopher 
Trout Bartley ; Charles Stewart Murdoch ; Felix Otto Schuster ; and George 
Stegmann Gibb, to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said 
inquiry. 

Hlt& for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We 
do by these presents give and grant unto you, or any five or more of you, 
full power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission ; and also to 
call for, have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers and 
records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to inquire 
of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means .what- 
soever. 

Hilt) We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any five or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid. 

flft& We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any five or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment 



totib We do further ordain that you, or any five or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

Hilt) Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any five or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 

Htlfc> for the purpose of aiding you in your inquiries We hereby appoint 
Our trusty and well-beloved Lynden Livingston Macassey, Esquire, 
Barrister-at-Law, to be Secretary to this Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the ninth day of February, one 
thousand nine hundred and three, in the third year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty's Command, 

A. Akers-Douglas. 



The Commission, at its first meeting, adopted the short title of : 
The Royal Commission on London Traffic. 
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REPORT 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the means of locomotion and transport in London, humbly 
submit to your Majesty the following Report : — 

Preliminary. 

1. The Orders which we received from Your Majesty directed us to 
report : — 

" (a) As to the measures which we deem most effectual for the Instructions tojhe 
" improvement of the same by the development and inter-connexion Commission. 
" of Railways and Tramways on, or below, the surface ; by increasing 
" the facilities for other forms of mechanical locomotion ; by better 
"provision for the organization and regulation of vehicular and 
" pedestrian traffic, or otherwise. 

"(b) As to the desirability of establishing some authority or 
" tribunal to which all schemes of Railway or Tramway construction of 
" a local character should be referred, and the powers which it would 
" be advisable to confer upon such a body." 

2. For the purpose of carrying out these instructions we held 112 Procedure folded 
meetings and examined orally 134 witnesses. The Chairman and four other ** the Inquiiy 
Members of the Commission (Lord Ribblesdale, Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 

Bart, o.s.0., m.p., Sir George C. T. Bartley, k.c.b., m.p. and Sir George 

S. Gibb), together with Mr. Lynden Macassey, the Secretary, visited the 

United States of America in September 1903, and examined the means of 

locomotion and transport in the Cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 

and Washington. A report on the results of their inquiry, with a portion 

\ppendix of the oral evidence taken by them, and of the documentary evidence which 

A, Vol. IV. they obtained, is included in Appendix A in Volume IV, accompanying this 

Appendices Report. Sir John Dickson-Poynder and Sir George C. T. Bartley also 

H and D, prepared separate memoranda on the results of their visit to the United 

W. IV. States, which will be found in Appendices B and D, respectively, in 

Volume IV. 

Appendix * n *^ e autumn °f 1&04 Sir George C. T. Bartley visited the cities of 

E, Vol. IV. Vienna, Buda Pest, Prague, Cologne, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels and Paris, 

and prepared a report on their systems of urban locomotion, which is 

printed in Appendix E in Volume IV. 

3. There is no finality in the question of the best means of locomotion Continuous atten- 
and transport for great Cities ; an<^ in the case of London, it is necessary, in tion necessary, 
a very special degree, that the problem should be considered, in the first 
instance, on broad and general lines, and that, subsequently, a series of 
separate and distinct inquiries should be undertaken in order to deal with 
particular branches of the subject. Continuous attention is required in 
order to ensure that the practical measures, which these inquiries may 
show to be expedient, shall be brought into harmony with each other And 
with a general plan, as well as to provide the means of meeting new 
wants, and to take advantage of fresh scientific discoveries affecting the 
provision of the means of locomotion and transport. 
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For these and other reasons, which we shall state at greater length 
hereafter, we have come to the conclusion that the appointment of a 
permanent body to deal with questions of London locomotion is expedient. 
The constitution of the new authority, and the powers which it should 
possess, could not, however, be satisfactorily determined without a full 
examination of the nature of the problem, and some inquiry into the merits 
of the suggestions we received. In this view of the question, we have not 
merely taken evidence of a general character, but we have, by a special 
arrangement, obtained expert and technical advice on certain matters of 
primary importance. One of the Members of the Commission, Sir John Wolfe 
Wolfe-Barry, k.c.b., Past-President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
undertook to act on and preside over the Advisory Board of Engineers 
whom we consulted, and we were fortunate to obtain the services of Sir 
Benjamin Baker, k.c.b., k.c.m.g., Past-President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and Mr. William Barclay Parsons, M.Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer 
to the Board of Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners of the City of New 
York, who was well acquainted with London. 

We think it right to say, at the outset, that we have not attempted to 
p&3S 'judgment upon the projects of particular promoters that have been or 
are before Parliament, or to discuss their relative merits : we do not 
understand that we are authorised to do so by the terms of our 
Commission, and, in any case, we could not satisfactorily pronounce upon 
such matters, involving as they do, private as well as public interests, 
without the same detailed assistance from counsel and witnesses that is 
given to Select Committees of Parliament. 

The statistics and information we have collected, and the evidence we 
have taken, have necessarily occupied a long time, but will facilitate the 
labours of those who may take up the problem at the point where our 
investigation stops. 

From this point of view we desire to call special attention to the Volumes 
valuable report we have received from the Advisory Board of Engineers. ^JJ T and 
The instructions which we issued to the Board, as well as their report and our VIIL 
letter 'to the Chairman of the Board, acknowledging its receipt and 
expressing our obligations to them are printed in Volume VII, and the 
various appendices to the report of the Advisory Board are printed in 
Volume- vill of the Volumes accompanying this Report. 
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PART L 

MAGNITUDE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF 
LOCOMOTION IN LONDON, FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY 
IN THE WAY OF IMPROVING THE MEANS OF LOCOMO- 
TION, AND BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MEASURES ADOPTED IN 
THE PAST FOR FACILITATING LOCOMOTION. 

CHAPTER L 

Magnitude ai*d Importance of the Problem of Locomotion in London. 

Area Dealt with. 

4. One of the most important features of the problem of London loco- 
motion is the movement of the population from the suburbs towards the £*£ >1 wcUwy 
centre every morning and back again in the afternoon and evening, so that, 
in any general examination of the means of locomotion and transport 
required to meet the wants of the public, the area taken into consideration 
must include the districts in which persons dwell, who, for the purpose of 
their work or business, move every day into and out of the central portions 
of the Metropolis, and must be wider than that contained in the Adminis- 
trative County of London. 

The area with which we propose to deal in the present Report is that 
of the City of London and the Metropolitan Police District r 1 this area is 
defined, in general terms, as containing every parish, the whole of which is 
within 15 miles of Charing Cross, or any portion of which is within 12 miles, 
and it contains 692*84 square miles, including land and inland water, 
but excluding tidal water and foreshore. It will be convenient to speak of 
it as " Greater London." 

Within this area of 69284 square miles there are six administrative 
county authorities, viz., those of London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex 
and Hertford. 

The Administrative County of London 2 comprises an area of 116*9 
square miles of land and inland water, excluding tidal water and foreshore, 
and includes 8 both the County of London and the City of London. 

1 THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT was constituted by the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1829, (10 Geo. 4, c. 44) ; by an Order in Council dated the 3rd January, 1840, made 
under that Act; and the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (2 & 3 Vict., c. 47). 

The following are the places included, at the present day, within that District : — 

The Administrative County of LONDON (exclusive of the County of the City of London.) 
The Administrative County of MIDDLESEX. 

And the following jCivil Parishes in the ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTIES OF :— 

SURREY : — Addington, Banstead, Barnes, Beddington, Carshalton, Oheam, Cbessington, 
Plate A, Coombe, Coulsdon, Croydon, Cuddington, ,East Molesey, Epsom, Ewell, Farley, 

' °*' * • Ham, Hook, Kew, Kingston-upon-Thames, Lone Ditton, Maiden, Merton, Mitcham, 

Morden, Mortlake, New Maiden, North Sheen, Petersham, Richmond, Sanderstead, 

Surbiton, Sutton, Thames Ditton, Tolworth, Wailington, Warlingham, West 

Molesey, Wimbledon, and Woodmansternc. 
KENT : — Beckenham, Bexley, Bromlev, Chislehurst, Crayford, Downe, East Wiokham, 

Eritb, Farnborough, Foots Cray, Hay**, Keston, Mottingham, North Cray, Penge, 

Orpington, St. Mary Cray, St. Paul's Cray, and West Wick bam. 
ESSEX :— Barking, Buckhurst Hill, Cann Hall, Chigwell, Chingford, Dagenhatn, East 

Ham, Ilford, Loughton, Low Ley ton, Waltham Abbey, Walthamstaw, Wans tea* I, 

West Ham, and Woodford St. Mary. 
HERTFORD:— Aldenbam, Arkley, Barnet Vale, Bushey Rural, Bushey Urban, Ches- 

hunt, Chipping Barnet, East Barnet, Elstree, Hadley, Monken Hadley, Northaw 

Ridge, Shenley, South Mimms Urban, and Totteridge. 

The respective County and Municipal Boroughs, Urban and Rural Districts, of which the 
aforesaid parishes form the whole or a part, will be found in Appendix G, Vol. IV. 

* As constituted on 31st December, 1904. 

8 It is provided by section 40, sub-sect. (1), of the Local Government Act, 1888, (51 &52 Vict.. 
c.41), that, for administrative purposes, the Metropolis, (by Section 100 defined to mean the City of 
London and the parishes and places mentioned in Schedules A, B and C, to the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, [18 & 19 Vict., c 120], as amended by subsequent Acts), should constitute the 
Administrative County of London ; that, for non-administrative purposes, the County of the City 
of London should continue as such as a separate County ; and that, for the latter purposes, the 
remainder of the Administrative County of London, lying beyond the County of the City of 
London, should form and be called the County of London. 
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The boundaries of the Administrative County of London are irre- 
gular and haphazard, so that important parts of the urban area are 
not comprised in it : for example, the eastern boundary of the County of 
Middlesex runs along Edgware Road north of Paddington, and East Ham 
and West Ham are in the County of Essex. 

The control of municipal matters in the Administrative County of 
London is vested in and divided among thirty municipal bodies, consisting 
of the London County Council, the Corporations of the Cities of London , 
and Westminster, and 27 Metropolitan Borough Councils, which are quite 
independent of each other in most matters, though interdependent in some. 

In li Extra London," 1 by which we mean so much of the Metropolitan 
Police District as lies beyond the Administrative County of London, there 
are 142 local authorities, 2 comprising five county councils, eight county Plate A* 
and municipal borough corporations, sixty urban district councils, Vo1 - v - 
fourteen rural district councils and fifty-five parish councils. 2 

5. At the same time we wish to guard against the conclusion that 
the limits within which we are of opinion that special measures should be 
taken can be finally and definitely laid down, either in the present day or 
at any future time. 

A large number of persons who come to London every day, or very 
frequently, reside at a greater distance than that which we have indicated, 
and the area within which special measures are necessary will continue to 
grow as the population increases, and the inhabitants tend more and more to 
reside in the outlying districts, coming daily to their work or business in 
the central area, and returning to their homes in the evening. 

We are of opinion that, for the present, it will be sufficient to deal 
specially with the area included in the Metropolitan Police District and 
the City of London, but if our general recommendations are accepted, it will 
be desirable that some means should be provided for extending or modifying 
from time to time, and as circumstances may require, the area subject to 
special treatment. 

The Amount of Travelling for Which Provisimi Should Be Made. 

6. The population of " Greater London " in 1901 amounted to 6,581,402 
persons, but this figure inadequately represents the number of persons for 
whom special facilities for locomotion will be required in the future. 

The following figures show the growth of the population during the 
past century in the area which constitutes " Greater London " 8 :— 



Year. 


Population of 
"Greater London." 


Increase in ten 
years. 


Percentage of 
increase. 


1801 .... 


1,114,644 





... 


1811 - - ' - 

• 


1,323,899 


209,255 


18-8 


1821 .... 


1,596,351 


272,452 


20'6 


1831 .... 


1,903,572 


307,221 


192 


1841 .... 


2,235,344 


331,772 
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1851 .... 


2,680,735 


445,391 


19-9 


1861 


3,222,720 


541,985 


20-2 


1871" 


3,885,641 


662,921 


20-6 


1881 .... 


4,766,661 


881,020 


22-7 


1891 


5,633,806 


867,145 


18-2 


1901 


6,581,402 


947,596 


16-8 



1 This is otherwise called " Outer London." 

1 On December 31st, 1904. 

* For fuller details, see Appendix 6, Vol. IV. 
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It is impossible to foretell the extent to which the population will 
increase even in the next 30 years, but it is growing rapidly, and provision 
must be made for meeting the requirements of a much greater population 
than that which existed in 1901. The Royal Commission of 1892 on Metro- 
politan Water Supply estimated that in 1931 "Greater London" 1 would 
contain, in round numbers, 11 millions of people. The calculations by which 
this figure was arrived at were based on an assumption of a rate of 
growth, to which the Commission declined to pledge itself, but which they 
considered less open to challenge than any other. 

On the same assumption as to rate of growth, the population of "Greater 
London " in 1901 would have been 6,685,445, and the census of that year 
showed it to be 6,581,402. The experience of the rate of growth since 1892 
tends, therefore, to show that the population of " Greater London " in 1931 
may be not much short of 11 millions. Mr. Harper, the Statistical Officer of 
the London County Council, estimates the population in 1931 at 9,277,1 63, 2 
but considers that figure to be a minimum. 

7. The following table which shows the rateable value of the Adminis- 
trative County (the County and the City) of London at intervals of 10 
years since 1861, and for the years 1904 and 1905, also illustrates the 
remarkable growth of the Metropolis during the last 44 years : — 





Rateable Value. 8 


Year. 


City of London. 7 


County of London. 


Administrative County 
of London. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


1861 4 ---- 


1,332,092 


11,127,831 


12,459,923 


1871 4 ... - 


2,534,204 


17,429,081 


19,963,285 


1881 4 .... 


3,479,428 


24,149,813 


27,629,241 


1891 4 - 


4,084,230 


28,920,382 


33,004,612 


1901 6 - ' - 


4,858,312* 


34,785,306" 


39,643,618" 


1904 8 .-.- 


5,019,371* 


36,067,603" 


41,086,974* 


1905 --- - 


5,107,182" 


36,549,884" 


41,657,066" 



8. The necessity for additional means of locomotion increases in a higher Increase in the 
ratio than that of the growth of the population. This result is largely due ^ r ^t^ a T£ in? 
to the gradual abandonment, for various reasons, of the crowded centres as f^J^, qA^ 
places of residence, which necessarily involves an increase of the daily move- population. 
ment of the population. The decrease 8 in the night population of the City 
of London began half a century ago, and, as an illustration of the extent to 
which it has proceeded, we may mention that, although the night population 
of the City of London was 112,063 d in 1861, it was 26,923 * in 1901, while 



1 The area of "Greater London" referred to by the Commission of 1892 was stated (see 
p. 11, § 22 of Report) to be 701 square miles, as compared with 692*84 as herein mentioned. 
This would seem to include tidal water and foreshore, the inclusion of which, on the latest survey, 
would give " Greater London" an area oi 700*47 square miles. 

* Mr. Harper, Q. 4567, Vol. II; For further details see Appendix 6, Vol. IV. 

8 For fuller details, see Appendix O, Vol. IV. 

4 The figures given for 1861, 1871, 1881 and 1891 are in respect of the areas which, in 
1889, were constituted the County and the Administrative County of London respectively. 

8 The figures given for 1901, 1904 and 1905 are in respeet of the areas which, on the 1st of 
June, 1905, constituted the County and the Administrative County of London respectively. 

6 All alterations included up to 1st of June, 1905. 

7 Including the Inner and Middle Temples. 

8 Mr. Harper, Qq, 4548 et ley., Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 6, Table No. 10, Vol. III. 
» Mr. Bates, Q. 22263, Vol. II. 



the number of people who spend the day there in work or business 
amounts to 359,940,* and no less than 1,250,000 x persons and 100,000* 
vehicles enter and leave the City of London daily, • • 

It is much to be desired that; in addition to the ordinary census which 
gives the night population of the various parishes and districts of " Greater 
London," there should in future be a day census on the same lines. If this 
were available the movement of the population would be traoeable in a far 
more satisfactory manner than is now possible, and the problem of locomotion 
in future could be better provided for. 

Decrease in the 9. The tendency to abandon the centre of London as a place of 

titlJS 1 ^ ° f * esidence is not confined to the limits of the City of London ; the central area, of 
which the night population is decreasing, is continually growing in extent. 

Mr. Harper, Statistical Officer of the London County Council, divides 
" Greater London " into a large Central Area, 2 a Middle Zone and an Outer 
Zone, and he shows that, while the population of the Central Area tends to 
decrease, that of the Outer Zone increases more rapidly than that of the 
Middle Zone. As a consequence of this change the amount of unavoidable 
travelling increases rapidly. '• In the year 1881, the number of passengers 
carried by local railways, by tramways, and by the two principal omnibus 
companies was 269,662,649 ; 8 for 1901, the corresponding figure was 
Increase in amount 847,212,335, The average number of such journeys per head per annum 



See Plate V, 
Vol. V. 



of travelling per 
head of population 



. _ . Plate VI., 

of the population increased in 20 years from 566 8 to 1287, 8 or by VoLV. 

more than 127 per cent. 

These figures are not complete, and do not include the whole of the 
omnibus traffic. If the whole of that traffic were included, and also tho 
local passengers carried in " Greater London " by the main lines of railway, 
Mr. Harper estimates that the average yearly number of journeys per 
head of the population would be 200.* The Advisory Board of Engineers 
estimate from data they collected, that, for the year ending June 30th, 
1904, the total number of passengers carried by local railways, by omni- 
buses and by tramways in " Greater London " amounted, approximately, 
to 1,164,000,000, which gives an average of 170 journeys per head per 
annum of the population. 

According to the Advisory Board of Engineers, the number of journeys 
per head per annum by local railways, omnibuses, and tramways is 300 
in New York, 270 in Berlin and 200 in Paris. 5 Apart from all other 
.causes, the amount of travelling increases with every improvement in the 
means of locomotion, and it is improbable that any practicable provision, on 
proper lines, of greater facilities for locomotion than exist at present, will 
outstrip the demands of the public in and around London for quick and 
cheap travelling. 



Vol. VII, 

Keport of 

Advisory 

Board, 

Table 

XVII, 

p. 24. 

Ib„ p. 24. 



Existing difficulties. 



Importance of Facilitating Locomotion. 

10. The figures we have just given, taken in connection with the present 
conditions of congestion of traffic in so many of the streets of London ; the 
difficulties which persons residing in the suburbs experience in moving to 
and from their daily work ; the overcrowding of houses in the central area ; 
and the impossibility of housing the working classes in that area at rents 
which they can afford to pay, are conclusive as to the necessity of dealing 
with the whole problem of London locomotion on a comprehensive plan, and 
with as little delay as possible. 

1 Mr. Bates, Qq. 22265, 22272, 22273, Vol. II. 

3 Mr. Harper's Central Area includes the Cities of London and Westminster, the whole of 
the Metropolitan Boroughs of St. Marylebone, Holborn, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Bermondsey and Southwark, the part of St. Pancras south of Euston Eoad, and the 
part of Lambeth north of Kennin^ton Lane. See Appendix No. 6, Table No. 2, (footnote), p. 126, 
Vol. III. See also Plate V, Vol. V. 

8 Mr Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table No. 5, p. 127, Vol. III. For definition of "local 
railways " see same Table. 

4 Mr. Harper, Q. 4595, Vol. II. 

8 See "Street and Electric Railways, 1902," (Special Keport of the Census Office of U.S.A.), 
Washington-Government Printing Office, 1905. " Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris " 
(Prefecture de la Seine, Direction des Affaires Municipales ; Service de la Statistique Municipale), 
Paris — Masson tt Cie, tditeurs 
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A conspicuous instance of the congestion of the London streets is that Congestion in the 
which occurs in Piccadilly, at the top of St. James's Street. The congestion streets > 
* of the street in this locality is merely one instance of what is occurring in 
many parts of London. The evil is greatly aggravated at places where impor- ^P^b t ^ ere 
tant streams of traffic intersect. This will be obvious from the following J5£gJ "3 
table prepared by the Advisory Board of Engineers, giving statistics of the other. 
volume of vehicular traffic at each of eight such places. 

The table shows the number of vehicles passing such points of inter- 
section : — 



Points of observation. 


Per day of 12 hours, 
8 a.m. till 8 p.m. 
No. of Vehicles. 


At busiest hour. 


Marble Arch 

Hyde Park Corner 

Piccadilly :— at St. James's Street - 

Piccadilly Circus 

Charing Cross - - - 

Strand :— at Wellington Street - - - * - 

Lndgate Circus 


29,320 
29,286 
20,474 
27,060 
27,768 
19,743 
22,956 
27,523 


3,069 
2,902 
2,067 
2,670 
2,642 
1,821 
2,252 
2,699 





At such points the traffic has frequently to be " held up," and the follow- Delay caused by 
ing figures, taken from the same report, show the amount of delay thereby "holding up" traffi* 
caused :— at F™** °f inUr ' 
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The nature of the vehicular traffic varies at different points, but Sir 
Alexander Bruce, Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, estimates 1 
that 60 per cent, of the vehicular traffic of London is made up of omnibuses 
and hackney carriages. 

11. Apart from the special delay at points of intersection, there is no increase of sire* 
doubt that the continuous growth of vehicular traffic is causing, and, unless congestion. 
some remedy is applied, will continue to cause, increasing congestion in the 

streets, with resulting slowness of movement. At places of great congestion, 
the vast volume of traffic which pours through the thoroughfares of London is 
reduced to a walking pace, the rate of movement being set by the slowest 
vehicles. The burden of delay falls on all passengers, but presses most heavily 
on the professional and working classes, and especially on those who have to 
proceed a considerable distance to their work or business every day. 

The " Housing Problem " As Affected by the Facilities for Locomotion. 

12. The evils resulting from slow and imperfect means of locomotion other eiUs dm to 
appear to us to be quite as serious from a social as from an economic point same cause. 

of view. As an illustration of this branch of the subject, we propose to deal 
at some length with the question of cheap and rapid communication as it 
affects the housing of the working classes. 

13. The evidence before the Commission appears to us to have clearly 
established certain propositions : — 

(1.) That the overcrowding in the metropolitan area, which is admittedly Extent of 
a most serious evil, is, generally speaking, greatest in the central area, and ovaxrotoding. 
tends to diminish towards the circumference. According to tables 2 furnished 
by the Statistical and other Officers of the London County Council, it appears 
PUte VII, that the population per acre in the central area of London is 148, in the 
Vol. V. res t of the county (excluding North Woolwich) 54, in districts adjacent to the 
county (including North Woolwich) 16*6, and in the rest of "Extra 
London 2'5. In every case water and open spaces are excluded from 
computation. Upwards of a million and a-half of people live in the central 
or most congested area. 8 The overcrowding, speaking generally, increases or 
diminishes in accordance with the density of the population per acre. 
In these calculations a tenement is deemed to be overcrowded when the 
occupants exceed two per room. 4 Whether this be the correct basis or 
not is immaterial for the present purpose ; it is, at all events, a reliable 
basis for comparison. 

(2.) That the average weekly rents for workmen's dwellings are /^ /^^ in ^ 
highest in the central and most crowded districts of London, and tend to central districts. 
diminish toward the suburbs. 5 The Statistical Officer of the London 
County Council states 5 that, in the central area, the average weekly rent of 
newly-erected working-class houses is 3*. tyd. per room, in the rest of the 
county, 2*. 4£<f., and in " Extra London " is 2s. 0d. b These figures can, of 
course, only be regarded as approximate. 

(3.) That the price of land in the central districts of London makes ^^ ^ m i uao i e 
it impossible to re-house the working classes within those districts at rents f^ re-housing in 
which they can afford to pay without a heavy loss to those who undertake central districts. 
the re-housing. Also that the price of land a few miles out is still Rehousing 
sufficiently low to admit of re-housing, without loss, at rents which the commercially 
tenants can afford to pay. possible in suburbs. 

An illustration of the loss incurred by re-housing the working classes 
in the central portions of London is furnished by some recent experiences 
of the London County Council. 

1 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7418, Vol. II. 

' Mr. Harper, Q. 4614, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 6, Tables Nos. 6, 7 and 8, pp. 128-132, 

Vol. III. 
1 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table 2, p. 126, Vol. III. 
4 Mr. Harper, Q. 4637, and footnote, p. 168, Vol. II. 
9 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table No. 9, p. 132, Vol. Ill 
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Loss on re-housing 
in connection with 
the Holborn to the 
Strand Improve- 
ment. 



No loss on housing 
at Tooting. 



In connection With certain street improvements, especially the formation 
of the new street from Holborn to the Strand now id course of comple* 
tion, the Council .was required, under the authorising Act, to build wotknieti'a 
dwellings in place of those that were demolished. For this purpose 
they bought the Bourne Estate, close to the site of the improvement. 
The cost price was £201,107, being the commercial value. They were 
obliged to write this sum down to £44,000, its value earmarked for 
Artisans' Housing, and to debit the balance to the cost of Street 
improvements. 1 This was necessary in order to admit of charging rents 
witnin the means of the families to be provided for. Even after this 
writing down, they have had to charge rents of from 9*. 6d. to 11*. a week 
for a three-roomed tenement, in order to reimburse themselves for this arti* 
ficially-reduced outlay. * The buildings erected will accommodate 2,640 
persons, and there is therefore a loss of very nearly £60 per head of the 
persons re-housed, and the whole of this loss 8 falls upon the rates. 

About the same time the London County Council purchased some 
land at Tooting, which is accessible by electric tramway, as well as by 
railway, in order to build workmen's dwellings. They acquired it at a price 
which required no writing down, and are now letting three-roomed cottages 
at Tooting at rents of from 7 s. to 7*. Qd. per week; 4 the Tooting 
scheme is self-supporting. 

The following figures will show how it is that the one scheme entails a 
very heavy loss, and the other entails no loss at all : 

£ s. d. 
On the Bourne Estate, actual cost of land for three-roomed 

tenement 454 4 6 

Cost of building, etc. 307 8 6 

Total - £761 12 6 e 



Experience the same 
in other cases. 



On the Tooting Estate, actual cost of land for three-roomed 

cottage 

Cost of building, etc. 

Total - £263 10 8 



28 15 7 
234 15 



The lesson to be learned from the two cases just cited is confirmed 
by every housing scheme, without exception, that the London County 
Council have undertaken : wherever they have had to provide workmen's 
dwellings in the central districts, there has been a heavy loss. 9 In effect the Plate IXa, 
rents are largely paid out of the rates. In the few cases where they have Vol. V. 
provided workmen's dwellings outside, the schemes have been self-support- 
ing so far as houses have been built. 

1 By letter, addressed to the Secretary to the Commission by the Comptroller to the London 
County Council, dated the 9th of January, 1905, in reply to a request of the Commission, it was 
stated that the cost of the Bourne Estate sits was allocated as follows in the Council's Accounts : — 
" To the Capital account of the dwellings, as part of the cost thereof, being 
" the value ' of the site with the obligation of providing working class 

"dwellings upon it b :— £44,000 

" To the Capital accounts of the street improvements in respect of which 
" the re-housing obligation was imposed as part of the cost of the street 
" improvements, being the difference between the cost price and the 
" ' housing ' value : " — 

" Holborn to Strand New Street • 137,181 9 10 

" Southampton-row Widening 19,926 2 10 

201,107 12 8 

■ As valued by the Council's Valuer. 

b Interest and repayment charges to be met out of the rents of dwellings. 

c Interest and repayment charges to be charged upon the County Rate as 

part of the cost of imnrovements, — interest approximately 3 J per cent' 

and repayment by equal annual instalments spread over 60 years. 
8 Ascertained from the London County Gouncil. * Mr. Young, Q. 7170, Vol. II. 

« Mr. Riley, Q. 7014, Vol II. 5 Mr. Riley, Q. 7010, Vol IL • Mr: Riley, Q. 7012, Vol. II. 
» Mr. Riley, Q. 7009, Vol. II. 8 Mr. Riley, Q. 7011, Vol. IL 9 Mr Harper, Appendix 

No. 6, Statements Q and H, pp. 233 et seq.. Vol. III. 
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The following table 1 offers a comparison of the cost of re-housing 
schemes which have been carried out by tho London County Council in 
central districts, in accordance with the statutory requirements to re-house "on 
site/' and of housing schemes voluntarily earned out by the London County 
Council in the suburbs for the purpose of providing dwellings. The result 
shows that, in the central districts, the ratepayers have sustained a loss of 
£412,683 in re-housing 7,586 persons on 18*55 acres; in the suburbs the 
Council have already housed 1,797 persons on 14-15 acres without any loss to 
the rate3. 

This table shows practically every feature of a typical urban clearance 
scheme, and of a typical land purchase and construction scheme in the 
suburbs, — in the one case, a great waste of public money and a still 
crowded population per acre, — in the other case, no loss of money at all and 
a population housed in healthy surroundings, 

1 This table is Statement H in Appendix No. 6 (Mr. Harper), p. 236a, Vol. III. 
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COMPARISON OF COST OF HOUSING IN 



I. — Cost of Clearing Insanitary Areas and of Re-housing the Persons Displaced There- 



Bite of Clearance. 



Ana. 



Bite of Re-housing. 



1890. Boundary Street, Bethnal 

Green 

1891. Brooke's Market, Holborn 
1893. Ann Street, Poplar - 
1895. Falcon Court, Southwark 
1895. Church way, St Pancrat • 



Plate IXa, 1895. Clare Market, Strand 
Vol. V, 



Acres. 
14*85 

•54 

•75 

1-49 

1*98 

5-23 \ 



24-84 



Boundary Street and Goldsmith's 
Row 

Brooke's Market .... 
Ann Street 



Borough Road, Green Street and 
Pooock Street 



Churchway • 

Duke's Court and Russell Court 
Millbank - 



Area, 

including 

one-half 

adjacent 

streets. 



Acres. 
11-00 

•86 

•79 

1-06 

1-39 

•87 
3-08 



Number 

of 
Working 

class 

Persons 

Displaced. 



5,719 

55 

261 

820 

1,095 

3,088 



18-55 



11,038 



Statutory 
Obligation 

to 
Rehouse. 



4,700 

60 

180 

500 

580 

2,250 



8,270 



(a). This includes an estimate of the number to be accommodated in rooms unoccupied at the date when 

Boundary Street 1'56 

Brooke's Market 137 

Ann Street 139 

Falcon Court — 

Borough Road 1-31 

Green Street and Pocock Street - - -1*70 

Note :— where re-housing accommodation is provided on a site apart from the cleared site, the cost of clearance 



II. Cost of Housing on Outlying Estates Acquired by the London County Council under 



Site. 



Approximate Number of Persons 
occupying the new Dwellings. (6) 



Number per Acre. 




Totterdown Fields (Tooting), Section A 
White Hart Lane (Tottenham), Section A 



lb) This includes an estimate of the number to be accommodated in rooms unoccupied at the date when the figures 
* '* on the Totterdown 
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CENTRAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS. 



from in the Case of Schemes Undertaken and Completed by the London County Council. 



Approximate 

Number of Persons 

occupying new 

Dwellings (a). 



Total. 



Number 

per 

Acre. 



Cost of 
Clearance. 



Housing 
Value of 




Net loss 


part of 
^Site 


to 


devoted 


Bate- 


to Re- 




housing. 


payers. 



Cost of 

Buildings 

for Re- 

housing. 



Gross 

Cost of 

Land and 

Buildings. 



Average Cost per 
Head of Persons 
in Occupation. 



Land 

and 

Buildings. 



Buildings. 



Average Cost 
per Room. 



Land 

and 

Buildings. 



Buildings. 



4,301 

41 

439 

501 

656 

1,648 \ 



391*0 
113*9 
655-7 
472-6 

471-9 

681-6 
342-5 



7,586 



408 9 



£. 
332,847 

8,822 

10,916 

31,556 

40,900 

68,418 J 



£. 
63,010 

750 

2,260 



8,072 
8,656 



7,100 24,456 



8,550 

7,200 
11,906 



513,459 I 100,776 



32,350 



\ ( 

\ 69,312 \ 



412,683 



£. 



3,017 
23,743 
37,077 

39,305 

31,010 
69,705 



£. 
615,495 

11,839 



68,633 
80,205 



ll89,l 



£. 
1431 

288-8 

790 

137*0 

122-3 

114-8 



£. 
65-7 

73-6 

541 

740 

59*9 

61 1 



£. 
222-8 



110-0 
201-9 
192-8 

165-5 



£. 
102*3 

100-6 
754 

109-0 
94*6 

88-1 



486,505 



999,964 



131/8 



641 



1998 



97-2 



the figures were compiled. The average number of persons per room for each estate is as fellows : — 

Churchway 1-58 

Clare Market — 

Duke's and Russell Courts 1-58 

Millbank 1-37 



includes the cost of acquiring such re-housing sites and laying them out for the erection of dwellings. 



Part III of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, (As Far As Developed up. to Mar. 31st, 1904). 



Cost of Land 

and of 
Laying out 

and Sewers. 


Approximate 

Cost of 

Buildings. 


Gross Cost 

of Land and 

Buildings. 


Average Cost per Head of 
Persons in Occupation. 


t : 

Average Cost per Room. 


Land and 
Buildings. 


Buildings. 


Land and 
Buildings. 


Buildings. 


£. 
18,975 

7,696 


£. 
70,476 

37,345 


£. 
89,451 

45,041 


£. 

77-1 

707 


£. 
60-8 

. 58-6 


£. 
930 

85*3 


£. 
73-3 

70-7 


26,671 


107,821 


134,492 


74-8 


60-0 


90-3 


72-4 



were compiled. The estimate is calculated at the same arerage per room, viz., 1*21, as the cottages now occupied 
Fields Estate. 
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The persons actually 
displaced do not 
occupy the new 
houses. 



In short, the evidence before us proves that it is not practicable to 
re-house the working classes in the central districts at economic rents, while, 
in the outer zones, re-housing can be effected without loss if means are 
provided to enable workmen to get in and out of London quickly and 
cheaply. 

The practice of re-housing required by past legislation appears to have 
been based upon the assumption that the persons displaced in consequence 
of an improvement or a clearance will occupy the new buildings. Experience 
has shown that this is not the case. The interval of about two years which 
occurs between demolition and reconstruction disperses the persons actually 
displaced. Even in cases where the London County Council has carried out 
clearances in sections, and has thus been enabled to offer new accommo- 
dation before complete displacement took place, little or no advantage has 
been taken of the opportunity : for example, in the Boundary Street area, 
out of 5,719 persons displaced, only eleven returned to the new dwellings. 

As a result of the enactment of the Housing of the Working Classes 3 Edw. 7 r 
Act 1903, a discretion is now vested in the Local Government Board, °- 39 * 
which enables them to authorise re-housing at a distance from the 
demolished buildings instead of in close proximity, 1 as formerly ; but without 
facilities for locomotion this discretion cannot be generally exercised. The 
question of the loss in re-housing has become of more importance, because 
the number of cases in which re-housing is required has been increased by 
the Legislature. 

9 „ (4.) That a large proportion of workers in the overcrowded parts of 

can live outside the London do not need to live near their work. 2 

(5.) That, where facilities for locomotion have been afforded, the 
population does, in fact, take advantage of them to live outside London * 
This is illustrated by the increase in the population of Edmonton and of 
Walthamstow, since the Great Eastern Bailway Company commenced to run 
workmen's trains to these places, as appears in the following table : — 



Many workmen 



Workmen live out- 
side when possible. 





Edmonton. 


* 


Walthamstow. 




Population. 





Population. 




1851 


9,708 




4,959 




1861 


10,930 




7,137 




1871 


13,860 


Trains just started. 


11,092 


Trains just started. 


1881 


23,463 




21,715 




1883 




3 trains instead of 2. 




3 trains instead of 2. 


1891 
1901 


36,351 
61,892 


5 trains instead of 3 

in 1890. 
7 trains in 1899. 


46,346 
95,131 


6 trains instead of 3 in 1890. 
8 trains instead of 6 in 1899* 



Leyton affords another example : the population more than doubled 
in ten years up to 1891. 5 

14. Witnesses, who have special knowledge of the subject, are of opinion 

that the remedy for overcrowding is to be found in removal of the people 

Improved means of to outside districts by providing additional facilities for locomotion, and in 

Za^rfw^ the that opinion we agree. 6 There are, however, certain considerations 

overcrowding. connected with this question which should be borne in mind. 

1 See Mr. Byrne, Q. 324, Bjeport of Joint Select Committee on Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1902, Parliamentary Paper, (325), v, 801. 

2 Mr. Burgess, Q. 5788. Sir Douglas Fox, Q. 14139. Bt. Hon. C. Booth, Q. 19087.— Vol, IL 
* Mr. Harper, Q. 5058, Vol II. 

4 Mr. Harper, Qq. 4601 et sea,, Vol. II. 

6 Mr. Shadrake, Q. 15215, Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Harper, Q. 5064. Mr. Burgess, Q. 5819. Bt. Hon. C. Booth, Qq. 18998 eteeq.. —Vol. II. 
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Railway Companies are not generally prepared to construct lines leading 
to districts which are unoccupied, or sparsely occupied, . in the expectation 
of being "recouped" by the growth of a larger population. The Railway 
Commissioners have held, to use the words of the late Mr. Justice Wright, 1 
that Parliament did not intend by the " Cheap Trains Act to throw upon 
railway companies the duty of opening out neighbourhoods for the creation 
of new workmen's residential districts/' and that they have, consequently, 
46 & 47 no power, under the Cheap Trains Act of 1883, to order the running of a Obstacle to tlve 
Vict, c. 34. service of workmen's trains unless, and until it could be proved, that a potion of "heap 
demand for such trains existed along the line. Accordingly many places iratns - 
suitable for building are not accessible by railway ; and others that are 
accessible, cannot be utilised for residence by the poorer people working in 
London, owing to want of trains of sufficient cheapness and frequency. It is 
easy to see how the more even distribution of population over the land # 
adjacent to London has been impeded by these conditions. 

There has been a great aggregation of the working classes in those Injurious amse- 
districts which have been openea out, especially in the east and the north- Q"™**- 
east of London, where the Great Eastern Railway Company have done 
much to supply means of cheap transit. 

With the rapid growth of a large population, the requirements of urban 
life — streets, drainage, lighting, &c. — have also rapidly grown, while the 
presence of so many houses of comparatively low rental has discouraged the 
construction of better class houses.* For example, in Walthamstow, out of 
18,600 houses, 15,000 are assessed at less than £16 a year. 8 This explains 
why, in certain of these districts, the rates are so high. The poorer people 
are limited in their choice of residence ; they crowd to places where they 
can get facilities for locomotion 4 ; hence the rateable value of such districts 
is low, and the rate in the pound high in proportion. 

15. If there wore facilities for going out in all directions, not only would Increase of meant 
the great overcrowding in trains, which has been the subject of much complaint, °f Ux ^ m ^ m ." 
be lessened, but the demand for housing would be more dispersed, and the ■? *™ jjjj^ rtfe 
rents payable by the working classes would be kept within moderate limits. 6 

Where only a few districts are opened up, and a great many are really required 
to satisfy the necessities of the population, a higher rental is created in 
those few which alone are made Accessible. 

16. In the course of his evidence,Mr. R.W. Perks, M.P., 6 the lateChairman Acquisition of land 
of the Metropolitan District Railway Company, suggested that railway com- by railway cm* 
panies ought to be allowed to buy land in districts through which they were P****- 
making their line in order to obtain for themselves a portion of the additional 

value which they were creating. At the present time the London County 
Council has power to purchase land voluntarily or compulsorily either inside 
or outside of the Administrative County of London for the purposes of hous- 
ing the working classes, and they are at liberty, under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1903, to build shops upon land so purchased 
Several properties have been so acquired by the London County 
Council, out their powers of purchase for that purpose might be 
more widely exercised if they were enabled to dispose of the pro- 
perties they acquire in the most profitable manner. At present the London 
County Council have no power to dispose of the properties, or to sell such 
parts of the land as they might with advantage be able to dispose of, for a com- ^^/^ ^jjjjjj 
mercial or industrial purpose, reserving what may be required for workmen's purchased by ike 
dwellings. It is for Parliament to decide whether such powers should be London County 
conferred, and, in that event, what safeguards are necessary. Acts of Cto«wi?- 
Parliament, such as that authorising the Holborn to the Strand Improve- 
ment, have already enabled the London County Counoii to "recoup" them- • 
selves, by the acquisition at pre-existing value, of land adjacent to a projected 

1 In the matter of a Reference under the Cheap Trains Act, 1883 :— In re London Reform 
Union and National Association for the Extension of Workmen's Trains and the 6.N.R. and 
N.L R. Companies, July 20-1, 1899, Railway and Canal Traffic Cases, Vol. X, p. 293. 

f Mr. Burgess, Q. 5820, Vol. II. 

' Mr. Gooday, Appendix No. 56, Statement A, p. 583, Vol. III. 

4 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table 47„ p. 180, Vol. IIL 

5 Mr. Harper, Qq. 4600 etseq.. Mr. Burgee, Q. 5846. Rt Hon. C. Booth, Q. 19078.— Vol. II. 

6 Mr. R. \V. Perks, M.P., Q. 19896, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 60, p. 621, Vol. 111. 
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Greater facilities 
for locomotion 
essential ; 



and would render 
it possible to enforce 
regulations against 
overcrowding. 



improvement. We feel that it is outside the province allotted to us to pro- 
nounce an opinion on this subject ; but we think it right to point out 
that the provision of means of transit is a costly business and that some 
" recoupment " might be obtained by the judicious acquisition beforehand, at 
a fair price, of the land intended to be opened out for building. 

17. Whatever view may be taken in regard to the acquisition and dis- 
posal of land by railway companies, or ,by the London County Council, we have 
come to the conclusion, that, in order to relieve overcrowding, means must, 
be provided for taking the population into and out of London, not in one or 
two directions, but in many directions, at rapid speed, frequent intervals and 
cheap rates. 

If adequate and suitable means of locomcftion were provided 
regulations against overcrowding could be more stringently enforced in the 
crowded districts. Many persons, who could reside at a distance from their 
work, would do so, and, where a business was of such a nature that the 
workers must live on the spot, and the owners of the business could not 
afford to pay wages sufficient to enable the worker to pay such rents as 
would enable suitable houses to be provided, the tendencv would be for 
such owners to move their business to other and more suitable localities. 

It cannot be right' to promote, by an indirect subsidy, the retention of 
factories and businesses in the overcrowded parts of the Metropolis, where, 
without such assistance, they can no longer be carried on at a profit. The 
provision of houses, at less than cost price, in crowded localities, must tend 
to check the movement, which has already begun, for the removal of 
certain classes of work to the outskirts of London, or even beyond them. 

Frequent change of 1 8. Under present conditions, one-third* of the residents in the houses 

residences. owned by the London County Council change their place of abode every 

year. Such frequent changes indicate an unsatisfactory state of things. 
When their place of employment changes, the workmen are forced to change 
their place of residence. A general improvement in the means of locomotion 
would obviate the necessity for such frequent changes, and would enable 
families to live in cottage dwellings, which are obviously more desirable than 
block tenements. 



* Importance of 
question of duap 
and quick loco- 
motion not confined 
to working classes. 



Facilities for loco- 
motion specially 
required in London 
as compared with 
other cities. 



19. We have dealt at some length with the question of locomotion as affect- 
ing the working classes, but the importance of facilitating rapid and cheap 
locomotion is not a matter that concerns only the working classes. It 
materially affects the health, comfort and efficiency for work, of the whole com- 
munity. The vast majority of people who come to their business in the centres 
of London every day, and who do not actually perform manual labour, 
possess very limited' incomes, and, by the nature of their employment, are 
compelled to preserve a respectable appearance. If they fail to do so, they 
may lose, their employment, and may seriously impair their prospect of 
advancement. To such persons the payment of a daily fare constitutes an 
appreciable pecuniary burden. Apart from the important questions of 
sacrifice of leisure and comfort, prolonged journeys to and from their work, 
as well as residence in crowded localities amid unhealthy surroundings, 
seriously impair the efficiency of the population, considered merely as agents 
of production. 

20. It is sometimes said that London is a city under conditions special 
to itself, and, in respect to facilities for locomotion, incapable of being judged 
by the standard of other cities : the remark appears to us to be true in 
the opposite sense to that in which it is generally used. The magnitude of 
the population of London, and the extent of the area over which that 
population is spread, make the problem of locomotion specially important for 
London, and, if the standard of movement cannot be raised to the level 
attained elsewhere, London must fall behind in competition with other 
cities, and the life and growth of the Metropolis will be slowly, but not the 
less surely strangled, by the choking of the great arteries of traffic. 



Mr. Burgess, Q. 5823, VoL IL 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fundamental Difficulty in the Way of Improving the Means of 

Locomotion in London. 

Insufficiency qf Street Accommodation. 

21. The chief difficulty that stands in the way of improving the means sweets not laid out 
of locomotion in London is the narrowness of the streets, and the fact that on a regular plan, 
they were not originally laid out on any general plan. If the streets were of *^ *^ of sufficient 
sufficient width, and had been laid out on a regular plan, the congestion of 
vehicular traffic would practically disappear ; the long distance traffic could 
be provided for by shallow underground railways at a cost which would 
not be prohibitive; and a complete system of surface tramways could 
be laid down, which would carry the short-distance and miscellaneous 
passenger traffic of London cheaply and quickly. 



No municipal 
body in the past 
possessed of 
sufficient authority, 
and having 
jurisdiction over 
the whole area. 



The City of 
London. 



Mode of growth of 
London outside 
the City. 
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22. The present unsatisfactory conditions are largely due to the fact 
that there did not exist in the past any municipal or other authority 
having jurisdiction over the whole area, and possessed of sufficient power 
and resources to enable it to deal satisfactorily with the problem of 
locomotion, and the other questions allied thereto. 

The history of the growth of London is, to a very great extent, a record 
of the aggregation of houses to the central, or original, city, having an area 
of about one square mile. This central nucleus, still known as the City of 
London, was built, or grew up, at a time when the vast amount of business 
now transacted in it, and the volume of traffic that now flows through its 
streets, could not have been foreseen. Many street improvements have been 
made to relieve the special difficulties that forced themselves from time to 
time on the notice of the authorities, but the great cost of such improve- 
ments, due to the high value of City property, stood in the way of any 
general reform, and the street accommodation of the City of London is 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the present day. As population 
increased, and business grew, various parishes and villages, outside the 
City of London, gradually became a portion of the Metropolis, but were not 
assimilated by any central municipal authority. It is probable that 
the great extent to which, in early days, the river could be, and was, used 
as a means of communication from east to west prevented attention being 
given to the laying out of new streets and roads as London stretched 
out beyond its original limits. However that may be, the parishes 
preserved their separate and independent constitution and authority, and the 
state of confusion and administrative disorganisation that prevailed only 
fifty years ago is almost incredible. 

23. To illustrate the condition of things to which we have just Municipal 
referred, we give the following quotation from the speech made by Sir « w ^ n ^i^'* 
Benjamin Hall, in the House of Commons, on March 16th, 1855, when u ty%n 
introducing the Bill for the Metropolis Management Act, 1855 : — 

" Then, as to the mode in which, under the existing system, the 
great thoroughfares were managed, in reference to the paving and 
lighting. In order to give an illustration of this, he would ask 
those whom he had the honour of addressing to follow him in his 
description of the Strand, commencing at Northumberland-house 
and ending at Temple-bar. Between No. 1, Strand (near 
Northumberland-house) and Temple-bar, a distance of about 1,336 
yards, or a little more than three quarters of a mile, the street is 
divided into seven different paving boards. First is St. Martin's, 
from the starting point to the centre of Cecil-street (between Nos. 
84 and 85), a distance of about 480 yards. Up to this point the 
whole width of the street belongs to St. Martin's, but from Cecil- 
street to opposite the centre of Burleigh street (near No. 112), a 
distance of 145 yards, only one-half the street (the north side), is 
under that paving board The other half, from Cecil-street 
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" (between Nos. 84 and 85) to No. 107, a distance of about 118 
" yards, belongs to St. Clement's. At No. 107 the district belonging 
" to the Savoy commences, and, for a distance of about 27 yards, 
" the street is divided between the Savoy and St. Martin's, from 
" opposite the centre of Burleigh-street (near No. 112) to opposite 
" the east side of Wellington -street North (near No. 135), a distance 
" of about 83 yards, the street is divided between the Savoy and 
" St. Clement's ; and from this point to Duchy-place (between Nos. 
" 137 and 138), a distance of about 25 yards, it is divided between 
" the Savoy and St. Mary's. From this point to the east end of St. 
" Mary's church (near 161), a distance of about 226 yards, the whole 
" width of the Strand belongs to St. Mary's with the exception of 
" a piece in front of Somerset- house. This portion is about 45 
" yards long and 12 yards wide. It is repaired by the Somerset- 
" place contractor. From the east end of St. Mary's church to 
" Temple-bar, a distance of about 400 yards, the whole width of 
" the §trand belongs to St. Clement's. The different paving 
" boards along the Strand from No. 1 to TempJe-bar, therefore, 
" come in the following order :— r l. St. Martin's alone ; 2. St. 
" Martin's and St. Clement's ; 3. St. Martin's and the Savoy ; 4. Savoy 
" and St. Clement's; 5. Savoy and St. Mary's ; 6. St. Mary's alone; 
" 7. St. Mary's and Somerset-place ; 8. St. Mary's alone ; 9. St. 
" Clement's alone ; the distance Tbeing 1,336 yards, or three quarters 
" of a mile, and there being nine divisions. Cecil-street, a street 
" running from the Strand towards the river, with a carriage-way 
" about .ten yards wide, is under two separate managements, namely, 
"St. Martin's and St. demerit's. Along Wellington-street North, 
" from the north end of Exeter-street to the south side of the Strand, 
" a distance of 100 yards, there are four separate jurisdictions, 
" namely, St. Paul's, Covent-gjarden, St. Martin's, St. Clement s, 
" Savoy. It happens that St. Clement's division comes close up to 
" the houses at the east side of Wellington-street North. The 
u paving of the roadway for a considerable length of the street is, 
u therefore, done by that parish, but as the houses on the east side 
" are in St. Mary's, they cannot be rated for the repairs of the 
" roadway." 

It will be seen that London, only fifty years ago, consisted of a central area 
of about one square mile under the Corporation of the City of London, sur- 
rounded by parishes continually growing in population, and in importance ; 
each parish a law unto itself, uncontrolled by any central municipal, or 
other local authority. Under such conditions grew up the Metropolis of 
the United Kingdom, composed of streets laid out without plan, tortuous in 
direction, varying in breadth, and generally insufficient in dimensions. 

CHAPTER III. 

Brief Account of Measures Adopted in the Past for Facilitating 

Locomotion in London, 

History of Street Improvements in London. 

hmdan must be 24. Whatever oversights may have occurred in the past, we must now 

dealt with as it deal with London as it exists in the present day. A review of the principal 

m exists. measures adopted during the last sixty years for facilitating locomotion and 

transport may, however, be of some value as a guide to action in the future. 

As we have already explained, the wants of London, as a whole, in the 

matter of roads and streets, have never been sufficiently considered in the past. 

In the early days no municipal authority existed outside the City of London, 

\Vhich could deal with the whole problem in a broad spirit, and London was 

allowed to grow up piecemeal as local conditions or accident prescribed. No 

sufficient provision was, or under such conditions could have been, made 

to meet future requirements. The streets of the present day are frequently 

survivals of the village roads and lanes, developed into metropolitan 

thoroughfares under the care of small and independent local authorities, 

whose views did not extend beyond the requirements of the limited areas 

for w r hich they were responsible. 
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It may be admitted that the wants of London as they exist in the 
present day could not, under any circumstances, have been completely fore- 
seen in the past ; but, in the absence of a powerful and enlightened authority 
controlling the whole area, private interests, ahd the rivalry and prejudice 
of public bodies, were allowed to stand in the way of improvements that 
were obviously desirable, and that could have been effected at moderate 
cost and with a minimum of inconvenience to the public. The rejection of Rejection of Sir 
the plans of Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Evelyn for the rebuilding of Christopher Wren's 
the City of London after the Great Fire bears witness, as was observed ^7 S T^ n 
by the Koyai Commission appointed in 1842, "to the difficulty of effecting ^y 118 ? ns - 
" great and systematic changes in such a Metropolis" as London. 1 

25. When the question of improving the streets of London was taken in Street improvements 
hand in the last century, the attention of the authorities was devoted to the ^uJ^^ n 
removal of particular evils which could no longer be overlooked, rather BCXy g t% 
than to the adoption of a comprehensive plan which would provide both 
for immediate and future wants. Even the streets that have been improved 
in comparatively recent times are, as a rule, of insufficient width, and important 
thoroughfares are often narrower at one point than another. 

26. Outside the City of Londop, the earlier improvements of the last 
century were carried out in connection with the development of Crown 
property and at its expense. We refer especially to the formation of Regent 
Street, and the improvements at Charing Cross and in the Strand. From 
the year 1832, more attention was given to the improvement of London. 
The method adopted was the appointment from time to time of Select Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, or of Royal Commissions, for the 
consideration of the general question of improvements, or for the examination 
of definite proposals. Such proposals as were finally approved were carried 
out under the authority of Acts of Parliament, the actual construction being 
in the hands of Your Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests and 
Land Revenues, and the funds being provided for the most part by the levy 
of duties on coal and wine. 

27. In 1836, (16th June), a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to " consider of the most effectual Plan for raising of Money 
" to carry into effect the necessary Improvements required in the Cities of 
" London, Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and Counties of Middlesex 
" and Sumey ; and for the purchasing of the Interest of the Proprietors of 
" the Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, that they may be thrown open for 
" the use of the Public, free of Toll." In the years 1838, 2 1839, 8 1840 4 and 

1 Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and consider " the most effectual Means of 
" Improving the Metropolis and of providing increased Facilities of Communication within the same." 
P. 4 First Report, 1844, Parliamentary Paper, (15), XV, 1. 

1 Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons. February 12tb, 1838, "to take into £g/ ec # Committe 
" consideration the several Plans for the Improvement of the Metropolis, concerning which a Report Metropolis 
" was made to this House by a Committee in the year 1836, together with any other Plans for the j avemenis 
41 same object which they may deem deserving of consideration, and to report their Opinion as to the lft £ ' 

*' expediency of adopting any of the said Improvements, and also as to the best means of carrying 
" the same into effect." 

First Report and Appendix, 1838, Parliamentary Paper, (418), XVI, 1. 
Second Report, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans, 1838, Parliamentary Paper. 
(t>61), XVI, 9. 

8 Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons, February 12tb, 1839, "to take Select Committee 
** into consideration the several Plans for the Improvement of the Metropolis, concerning which on Metropolis 
" Reports were made to this House in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, together with any other Improvements, 
" Plans for the same object which they may deem deserving of consideration, and to report their 1839. 
" Opinion as to the expediency of adopting any of the said Improvements, and also as to the best 
" means of carrying the same into effect." 

First Report, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans, 1839, Parliamentary Paper 
(136), XIII, 459. 

4 Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons, January 27th, 1840, " to take 
" into consideration the several Plans for the Improvement of the Metropolis, concerning which Select Committee 
" Report* were made to this House in the years 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839 ; together with any on Metropolis 
11 other Huns for the same object which they may deem deserving of consideration ; and to report Improvements y 
" their Opinion as to the expediency of adopting any of the said Improvements ; and also, as to the 184CL 
41 best means of carrying the same into effect." 

First Report, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans, 1840, Parliamentary Paper, 

(410), XII, 1. 
Second Report, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans, 1840, Parliamentary Paper. 
(485). XII, 117. 
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ll'jyal Commission 
of 1842. 



Metropolis 
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made, and 
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incurred, by the 
Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 



1841 1 Select Committees of the House of Commons were appointed for the 
carrying out of similar duties. 

28. In 1842, (23rd Nov.), a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into, and consider, " the most effectual Means of Improving the Metropolis, 
and of " providing increased Facilities of Communication within the same." 
This Commission made a series of Reports between the years 1844 and 1851.* 

29. About this time the importance of having some central authority 
was recognised, especially in connection with questions of health as affected 

by the drainage of the Metropolis, and in 1855 the Metropolis Management 18 & 19 

Act 6 was passed. Under this Act, the vestries and parishes were reorganised, Vict., c. 120. 

and certain parishes were formed into Districts, for each of which there was 

a District Board of Works. The Metropolitan Board of Works was called 

into existence, and in it were vested the main sewers, while it was at the same 

time given power to make street improvements, and authorised to make lb., sec. 144. 

application to Parliament when necessary for this purpose. By a subsequent 

Act, the Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862 6 , the Vestries and 25 & 26 

District Boards of Works were authorised to make street improvements with Vict.,c. 102, 

the consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 8ec# 72 - 

30. The Metropolitan Board of Works gave its attention to the opening 
of new lines of communication and the widening of thoroughfares, and the 
expenditure which it incurred for these purposes,. and the sums recovered 

up to the date on which it ceased to exist, 1889, are shown in the following • 

table* :— * 





1 

Expenditure. 


Recovered. 


Net Cost, 




Widening Thoroughfares - 
Construction of New Thoroughfares - 
Victoria, Chelsea, and Albert Embankments 


5,275,164 
7,023,453 
3,060,872 


£, 
1,281,859 

3,344,463 

619,775 


3,993,305 
3,678,990 
2,441,097 


Totals - - - 


15,359,489 


5,246,097 j 10,113,392 



Flate IV, 
Vol. V. 



The two chief new thoroughfares constructed were Queen Victoria Street 
and Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works also made grants amounting to 
£1,004,086 4 sterling to other authorities in aid of the cost of various street 
improvements, besides a grant of £500,000 4 in aid of street improvements 
•carried out by the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies in connection with the completion of the " Inner Circle " Railway. 

1 Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons, April 27th* 1841, " to take into 
" consideration the several Plans for the Improvement of the Metropolis, concerning which Reports 
" were made to this House in the years 1836, 1838, 1839, and 1840, together with any other 
" Plans, for the same object, which they may deem worthy of consideration ; and also the Petitions 
" presented to this House for the purchase of the interests of the proprietors of Waterloo, South- 
" wark, and Vauxhall Bridges, in order to their being immediately opened to the use of the Public 
" f tee from Toll ; and to report their Opinion as to- the expediency of adopting any of the said 
11 Improvements, and also as to the best means of carrying the same into effect. 

Report, 1841, Parliamentary Paper (398), IX, 601. 
9 First Report, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans, 1844, Parliamentary Paper, (15), 
XV, 1. 

Second Report, Minutes of Evidence. Appendix and Plans, 1845, Parliamentary Paper, 
<348) f XVII, 1. 

Third Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendices, 1845, Parliamentary Paper, (619), 
XVII, 341. 

Fourth Report and Minutes of Evidence, 1845, Parliamentary Paper, (627), XVII, 439. 

Fifth Report, Minutes of Evidence, Plans and Appendix, 1846, Parliamentary Paper, 
<682), XXIV, 321. 

Sixth Report, Minutes of Evidence, Plans and Appendix, 1847, Parliamentary Paper, 
(861), XVI, 349. 

Swenth Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendices, 1851, Parliamentary Pap$r, (1356), 
XXIX, 287. 

* Compiled from Mr. Gomme's Appendix No. 5, Statements L, M and N, pp. 108-9, Vol. lit. 
4 Mr. Qomme, Appendix No. 5, p. 86, Vol. III. . . ....... 

' Short title by Short Titles Act, 1896. 
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31. The London County Council, since it was established in 1889, has 
either carried out, or is engaged in carrying out, street improvements, estimated 
to cost £11,946,007 1 gross, with " recoupment " amounting to £5,812,878, x the 
net cost being £6 f 133,129. 1 

Of the works undertaken by the London County Council, by far the 
most important is the new street from Holborn to the Strand (" Kingsway "), 
the gross cost of which is estimated at £4,866,000 2 , and the net cost at 
£774,200. 2 

Of the cost of the improvements made by the London County Council, 
a portion is in some cases paid by the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
concerned. On the other hand, the County Council has agreed to con- 
tribute £861, 000 8 towards the cost of various minor improvements carried 
out by other authorities. 

The average width of the new streets constructed, and thoroughfares 
widened, by the late Metropolitan Board of Works was about 60 feet. 4 
In the case of similar works carried out by the London County Council 
the average width is slightly greater, being 62i feet. 6 

32. We are not in a position to give the exact figures of the amounts 
spent by the City on street improvements ; but, subsequently to the year 
1760, the Corporation of the City of London spent £4,745,965° out, of 
the proceeds of the Coal and Wine Duties, mainly upon street improvements. 
The most important of these undertakings were the Holborn Valley 
Viaduct and improvements connected therewith (£1,571,000)/ approaches 
to London Bridge (£1,021,421), and the formation of a new line of streets 
from St. Paul's Cathedral to King William Street (£540,000). 

In addition, the Corporation of the City spent from Corporation 
funds since the year 1800, £169,173 8 mainly on street improvements, and 
since 1824, £2,428,854* from the Bridge House Estates Trust funds on 
the bridges under its control. 

There was also expended on street improvements by the Corporation 
or their predecessors, the late Commissioners of Sewers, out of the Con- 
solidated Rate, 10 between 1851 and 1902, the sum of £5,616,219, of which 
£1,801,456 10 was recovered by way of " recoupment/' leaving £3,814,763 10 as 
the net expenditure ; of this amount £591,576 10 was contributed by the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works, £187,379 10 by the London County 
Council, and £43,000 10 by the Corporation from funds under their control,, 
other than the Consolidated Rate, the balance being met from that rate. 

The number of streets in the City of London which have been 
improved at different times is very great, the authorities thereof being able 
to take advantage of opportunities of making such improvements at a 
minimum cost under the operation of the Act of 1817, 57 Geo. 3, c. xxix, 
(commonly known as Michael Angelo Taylor's Act) without having to 
meet the expense and delay involved in the promotion of Private Bills in 
Parliament. We think that similar powers should be conferred upon the 
London County Council to whom at present the Act does not extend 11 

History of the Construction of Railways in London. 
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33. For all practical purposes the history of the use of mechanical The main railway 

means of locomotion in London begins with the construction of the first lines with termini 

steam railway in the latter portion of the first half of the nineteenth in London. 
century. 



Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement P, p. 113, Vol. III. 

Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement P, p. Ill, Vol. III. 

Mr. Gomme, Q. 4174, Vol. II. 

Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, p. 85, Vol. III. 

Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement P, p. 113, Vol. III. 

Mr. Murray, Appendix No. 44, Statement A (a), p. 508, Vol. III. 

For total cost of Holborn Vailey Improvement see Mr. Murray, Appendix No. 44. p. 504. 

Vol. III. fF 

Mr. Murray, Appendix No. 44, Statement A (6), p. 508, Vol. III. 
Mr. Murray, Appendix No. 44, Statement A (o), p. 509, Vo)% III* 
Mr. Bate?, Appendix No. 69, Table E, p. 687, Vol. III. 
Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, p. 87, Vol. IU. 

87. * •? 
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Railway construction in England was left to private enterprise, and, in 
the first instance, a number of railways of comparatively limited extent 
were promoted for construction in the neighbourhood of London, which, by 
a process of amalgamation, have been reduced to the following ten main line 
railway systems which now have termini in London : — 

(I) The London, Tilbury and Southend Eailway; 

h) The Great Eastern Railway; 

(3) The Great Northern Railway; 

(4) The Midland Railway ; 

(5) The London and North- Western Railway ; Railway 

(6) The Great Central Railway ; Plan * P- 78 - 

(7) The Great Western Railway; 
The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway ; 
The South-Eastern, and London, Chatham and Dover Railways ; 
The London and South-Western Railway. 

Special provision 34. In the earlier days of the construction of railways, special 

Zir^ in f tke importance was attached to the carrying of goods ; and the great increase of 
urban and Durban P^ sen S or traffic, and especially of urban and suburban traffic, which has 
traffic. since taken place, was not foreseen. 

On this account it was considered that the termini of the main lines 
serving London might be placed at some distance from the centre without 
causing inconvenience. This course was adopted to avoid interference 
with valuable property, and congestion of traffic in the thoroughfares, as well 
as to protect generally the comfort of the inhabitants of London. At later 
dates some of the termini were allowed to be placed closer to the centre. 

The questions that were prominently brought forward in the earlier 
days of railway construction were : — 

(1) The expediency of constructing a great central station in London ; 

(2) The expediency of keeping the termini of the main lines outside 
the thickly inhabited area ; 

(3) The expediency of connecting the main lines by railway com- 
munication lying outside the metropolitan area. 

No central 35. At that time the only municipal authorities existing in London were 

authority con- the Corporation of the City of London, having jurisdiction over rather more 
trolled the tnimluc- t j ian a S q uare m [\ e f the central area, and a number of vestries and parishes 
Mo°lJnd^ S which were unfitted and unable to deal with great questions of metro- 
politan improvement. In the absence of an authority having jurisdiction 
over the whole of London, the questions connected with locomotion seem 
Royal Commissions largely to have been left to be disposed of by occasional Royal Commissions or 
and Select Com- Select Committees of Parliament, assisted by the Corporation of the City of 
^f^Sn^ur London and the Boarrl of Trade. The first attempt at the creation of an 
'vol*. u 2 yurm authority possessed of wider jurisdiction was the establishment of the 

Th M vta Metropolitan Board of Works in 1856 : the powers and authority of this body 
Boards/Works! m connection with the construction of railways were extremely limited. 

The Royal Com- 36. The Royal Commission, which was appointed on April 2nd 1846, 1 Report of 

m olitm °RaUwa° re P ortecl againsta project for a great central station in London and recom- **°y al . . 
Termini, 1846.^ " mended : " That on the North of the Thames, no Railway now before Parlia- of°i&46 8S10n 
« , .' , ' ., "ment or projected be permitted to come within the limits 2 described in D 21 
■'SSfiZi " our Instructions." P ' ' 

central area. They found that the proportion of short distance passengers by the ib., p . 5. 

main lines was small, and that the probable demand for the accommodation 
of short distance traffic would not justify the sacrifice of property, or the 
expenditure that would be involved in the placing of the termini in crowded 
centres. 

1 The Royal Commission " appointed to investigate the various Projects for Establishing 
"Railway Termini within or in the immediate Vicinity of the Metropolis." Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendix, 1846, Parliamentary Paper, (719), XVII, 1. 

2 The limits were described on pp. 2 and 3 of the Report as being " the Edgware-road from 
11 Oxford-street to the intersection of the New-road ; the ><ew-road and the City-road to Finsbury- 
" square ; Bishopsgate-street ; London Bridge ; High-street ,Borough ; Blackman-street ; Borough- 
" road ; Lambeth-road ; Vauxhall-road ; Vauxhall Bridge : Vauxhall Bridge-road ; Grosvenor-place; 
' and Park-lane." See Plate III, Vol V. 
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lb, p. 7. 



lb., p. 8. 



lb., p. 21. 



lb., p. iv. 



The same Commission recommended : " That if at any time hereafter it 
"should be deemed advisable to admit Railways within those limits, this 
" should be done in conformity with some uniform plan, carefully laid down 
"under the authority of Your Majesty's Government, and sanctioned 
"by the wisdom of Parliament; and that under no circumstances should 
" the Thoroughfares of the Metropolis, and the property and comfort of its 
"inhabitants, be surrendered to separate schemes, brought forward at 
"different times, and without reference to each other." 

37. They were of opinion that if for any reason the railways were allowed, 
at a subsequent date, to come within the limits stated, there would be great 
congestion on the thoroughfares in connection with the termini, and that 
extensive street improvements would be required, and they expressed their 
views in the following words : " But if hereafter anything should lead to 
" the admission of Railways, or Railway Termini, within that portion of the 
" District submitted to our investigation which lies North of the Thames, 
" and if any Company, or number of Companies, should be willing to under- 
" take wholly, or partially, the execution of such Street improvements as we 
" have adverted to, we are of opinion that it will be to the advantage of all 
" parties, that these should be planned and prescribed to the companies, and 
" finally carried out under the authority of some Department of Your Majesty's 
" Government, in conjunction with the Corporation of the City of London, 
local Authorities of the District in which the work's are to 
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Objection to piece- 
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" We give this as our opinion, because we consider that the merit of 
" the Street improvements of London, in regard as well to their utility and 
" beauty as to the economy and convenience with which they can be carried 
" out, must greatly depend upon their being executed with one intention, 
" and as part of one well-considered scheme ; and because we see no security 
"for this, if they are left to originate with different Railway Companies, 
" according as these may spring up, and without any other supervision than 
" that supplied by Parliamentary Committees." 

38. They also stated that a communication between the railways Recommendation 
approaching London on the north and south sides of the River, and a of railway con- 
connection between them and the docks was desirable, and should be effected necting the main 
by a railway encircling the Metropolis, crossing the Thames at some point l% !** and the 
west of Vauxhall Bridge, and not coming within the limits that have been c *' 
mentioned on the north side of the Thames. 

39. In 1855 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 1 Select Committee 
" to inquire into the State and Condition of the several Communications ™ Metropolitan 
" to and in the Metropolis including the Bridges over the Thames." Communications 

The Committee made the following remarks in the beginning of their 
report : 



tteport of 
Committee, 
of 1855, 
p. iii. 



" Your Committee find that the requirements of the existing traffic 
" of the Metropolis far exceed the present facilities provided for it ; that 
" the rapid increase of that traffic is constantly adding to the amount of 
" inconvenience and loss thus caused ; that, enormous as the increase has 
" been, it is and must continue to be kept seriously in check by the want 
" of means for its natural expansion ; and that it has become indispensable 
" to make provision in this respect for the future on a great and comprehen- 
" sive scale, and with the least possible delay." 

40. In addition to recommending street improvements on a considerable 
scale, this Committee suggested that the different metropolitan railway 

1 Select Committee appointed March 13 th, 1855, "to inquire into the State and Condition of 
" the several Communications to and in the Metropolis, including the Bridges over the Thames, and 
" the Approaches thereto; to report whether the Communications and Approaches are adequate to 
" the present and increasing Traffic to and in the Metropolis ; if not, the best mode of Improving 
" the same, and whether it will be desirable to have one or more Bridges over the Thames, and 
li where ; and the best mode, out of Local Funds, of providing the Cost of such Bridges, and of 
"Improving the said Communications and Approaches, and throwing open to the Public the Toll- 
" paying Bridges." 

Report Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Plans. 1855, Parliamentary Paper, (415), X, 1. 
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termini should be connected by railway with each other, with the docks, the Report of 
river and the Post Office. The main object which the Committee had in SK?* 68 
view in making this recommendation was the acceleration of the mails, and 
the taking of ail through traffic, not only of passengers, but, in a still more 
important degree, of goods, off the streets. The Committee added : 

" Your Committee are of opinion, that until some authority is lb., p- *▼• 
"established in the Metropolis sufficiently comprehensive to give effect 
" to improvements in the communication, laid down on a scale adequate 
" to the existing and prospective wants of the traffic, little can be done by 
" the interposition of the Legislature in this matter. They, therefore, desire 
" to express their satisfaction at the prospect oi a Metropolitan Board of 
" Works being shortly established, with power to carry out those changes 
" which the existing state of London renders it impossible much longer 
" to postpone." 

The tenor of their report shows that the great importance of improving 
the facilities for the growing urban and suburban passenger traffic had been 
forced on the attention of the Committee, and that it was clearly recognised 
that what was required was a central authority, with wide jurisdiction, and 
possessed of sufficient powers, to enable it to carry out extensive improve- 
ments. 

41. About the same time the question of intra-metropolitan railways 
had come to the front, 1 and in 1854 and 1855 a line was sanctioned connecting 
Paddington Station with Farringdon Street, the railway to be laid in an 
open cutting where possible, and underground where the open cutting was 
impracticable : the first section of this line was opened in 1 863. 

42. In the same year, in view of the proposals for new railways that 
had been laid before Parliament, a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords was appointed to consider the question of Metropolitan railway 
communication. The terms of appointment were as follows : — " to 
" inquire whether any, and, if any, which of the Schemes now before 
" Parliament for the Construction of Lines of Railway within the Limits of the 
" Metropolis, can be proceeded with in the present Session without risk of 
i€ interfering with the future Adoption of a comprehensive Plan of Metro- 
** politan Railway Communication ; and to consider what Provision can be 

1 made for the securing such a comprehensive System, with the greatest 
" Advantage to the Public, and the least Inconvenience to the local 
" Arrangements of the Metropolis." 



Recommendations 
of the Committee 
of 1863. 



43. This Committee recommended :* 

(1) An extension 8 of the limits of 1846 within which the 
ordinary railways were not to be allowed to enter. 
That there should not be a central station. 
That underground railways should be preferred within the 
" Metropolitan Railway District." 4 

(4) That heavy traffic in goods, especially minerals, could as a 
general rule be most conveniently carried from the railways lying 

1 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement B, p. 95, Vol. III. 

8 First Report, 1863, Parliamentary Paper, (500), VIII, 1. 
Second Report, 1863, Parliamentary Paper. (500 I), VIII, 5. 

Third Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 1863, Parliamentary Paper, (500 II), 
VIII, 9. 

8 The new limits (see page Hi., § 1, of the Third Report) were to be as follows : " Commencing 
" at the Barking-road Station of the North Woolwich Branch Railway ; thence along that and the 
" Great Eastern Railway to the Lea-bridge Station ; thence in a straight line to the Seven Sisters 
*• Station, on the Great Northern Railway ; thence in a straight line to the eastern end of the 
" Hampstead Tunnel of the Hampstead and City Junction Railway ; thence along such Railway 
"to its junction with the West London Railway ; thence in a southern and eastern direction 
" along the West London and West London Extension Railway, across the River Thames, to the 
" junction with the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway ; thence along the London, Chatham, 
'• and Dover Railway to the Brixton-road Station ; and thence, in a straight line to the Lewisham 
"Junction Station of the Mid Kent Railway ; and thence in a straight line to the Barking-road 
" Station of the North Woolwich." 

4 The " Metropolitan Railway District " is defined on p. iii. of the report to mean the 
Metropolis. 
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Third north of the Thames to the railways lying south of the Thames by 

^feT\>f ** nes not P ass i n & through the central portions of the Metropolis. 

Jnitt^^ " (5) That there should be a line of railway on the east 

Metropolitan of the Metropolis connecting the railways north and south of the 

ST y - Thames;. 

^ nmca " (6) That there should be additional facilities on the west 

1863, p. iv. side of the Metropolis for minerals and goods traffic passing north 

and south of the Thames. 

(7) That additional railway communication was needed in the 
densely populated parts of the Metropolis, and railway communica- 
tion between the main lines of railway. 

(8) That the Great Eastern Eailway terminus might -be placed 
nearer the centre, and be placed in communication with the lines 

•* to the west of the Metropolis. 

(9) That the main stations of other lines should not come 
further in, but that one or more railways should be made to carry 

" 1 passengers from different parts of London to the main stations of 

the long lines. 

(10) That a line such as that which is now known as the u Inner 
Circle " was desirable, and that it might be undertaken m connection 

tf with the construction of new streets in conjunction with the Metro- 

politan Board of Works or the municipal authorities of the City. 
15., p. v An " Outer Circle " Railway was also recommended. 

(11) That every system of internal railway communication for 
» the Metropolis should be under one management. 

(12) That a Commission should not be appointed to consider 
v the whole subject of the making of railways in the Metropolis. 

The reasons for this decision were : 

(a) That the appointment of such a Commission would 
" involve delay ; 

(b) That the decision of the Commission would probably 
not be accepted by Parliament as conclusive ; and 

(c) That difficulty would be experienced in getting any 
plan proposed by the Commission carried out. 

(13)~ Thafr-a Select Committee' should be appointed afr every 

„ Session, before the Second Beading, to consider and report on all 

Bills for railways within the " Metropolitan Railway District." 

(14) That the Board of Trade should make, soon after the 
commencement of each Session of Parliament, a general report 
relating to all proposed railways and worlds connected with 
railways which affect the " Metropolitan Railway District. " 

(15) That the Metropolitan Board of Works and Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for the City might present reports to Parlia- 
ment on all Bills, if they thought it necessary to do .so.. <> 

(16) That all Bills relative to railways within the "Metropolitan 
Railway District " should originate in one House, and be grouped 
together and referred to the same Select Committee. 

v 44. The last four of the recommendations stated in the 'preceding ^ eces$ n v f ormcia i 
paragraph indicate that comprehensive as well as expert examination of the examination of the 
railways proposed for .London was felt, to be necessary, and that the Com- various proposals 
mittee were of opinion that the different schemes brought forward by fi* the construction 
promoters, it* haphazard fashion, ought not to be considered and dealt with °J^ way9 recog * 
py Parliament independently of each other. 

45. In 1864 a Joint Select Committee 1 was appointed to consider the Joini Committee 
on Railway 

1 The Select Committees appointed by the House of Lords and the House of Commons "to mli*) icgi °" 
" consider the best method of dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed tobe sanctioned within p '• 
" the limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the present Session; and to repon their 
" Opinion whether any, ana if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded with during the present 
" Session, and to whom were referred a Report by Colonel Yolland, to the Lords of the Committee 
" of Privy Council for Trade, on the Metropolitan Railway Schemes proposed by Bills in the 
" Session of 1864; and also the Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Lords of last 
" Session on Metropolitan Railway Communication." 

Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 1864, Parliamentary Paper, (87), XI, 341. 
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very large number of railway schemes affecting the metropolitan area that 
were then before Parliament. It was on the advice of this Committee that 
the system of railways known as the " Inner Circle " was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, 1 though it was not finally completed till 1884. 2 

46. It will be seen from what has just been stated that, in the early days 
of railway construction in London, there was no authority that gave 
continuous attention to the subject, and that the great increase of urban 
and suburban traffic which has since taken place was not foreseen, and, 
as a consequence, was not provided for. The policy generally approved was 
the placing of the termini of the main lines outside the crowded area, the 
making of railway connection between these lines along routes passing 
through the outskirts of London, and the connecting of the termini, as far 
as possible, by an inner circle railway north of the Thames and passing 
underground where necessary. 

47. The Select Committee of 1855 recognised the continuous increase Supra, par. 
of local traffic, but, up to 1867, the local traffic of London appears to have 39 * 
been light, as compared with what it subsequently became, even after making 
allowance for the increase of population. 

As illustrating the great growth of local traffic in " Greater London," 
we may mention that in 1867 the local railways carried 40,547,39ft 8 
passengers, and the two principal omnibus companies 41,424,428 ; 3 the 
corresponding figures for 1901 are 236,506,162 s and 269,933,759,* while 
in the same year the tramways carried 340,772,414 8 passengers. 



Increase of 
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48. The suburban traffic of the main lines has largely increased since the 
dates to which we have referred, and has proved a source of difficulty in 
working them owing to the great cost of increasing the number of tracks 
and obtaining additional terminal accommodation. 



u The Inner 
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49. The " Inner Circle " Railway system, which, in effect, was recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of 1863, is owned and worked by two 
companies, the Metropolitan Railway Company and the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company, and, from these railways, branches have been made into 
outlying districts, so that the whole system now carries a very large amount 
of suburban as well as urban traffic. 

Owing to this system having been originally planned with the object 
of connecting the termini of the main lines, it is not situated in the best 
position for dealing with urban traffic, and the trains coming on to it from the 
various extensions, and from certain main lines, interfere with the expeditious 
carriage of such traffic. 



Supra, par. 
43. 



Tube " railways. 



50. The next great step in the provision of means of mechanical trans- * 
port in London was the adoption of the " tube " railway system, in which the 
rails are laid in an iron-lined deep level tube, for the construction of 
which the existence of a stratum of clay underlying London affords 
unusual facilities. This system was adopted on account of the great cost of 
li shallow " underground railways, such as those of the " Inner Circle," and in 
order to get rid of the objections to the interference with property which the 
construction of such railways involved. All the deep level lines are worked 
by electricity. The first line of this class 2 was authorised in 1884, and Raii wav 
the first portion of it was opened in 1890 : it is known as the City and pi an , p. 78. 
South London Railway. 4 The Central London Railway 4 was authorised in 
1891, and was opened in 1900. 



1 Under two Bills, viz., the Metropolitan District Railways (No. 2) Bill and the Metro- 
politan Grand Union Railway (No. 2) Bill, consolidated under the title of the former, the name 
of which was ultimately changed into the Metropolitan District Railway Bill. 

1 Mr. Qomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement B, p. 95, Vol. Ill, 

* Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table 5, p. 127, Vol. III. 

4 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement C (a) p. 96, Vol. III. 
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51. In 1892 a Joint Select Committee 1 was appointed to con>ider the Joint SeUd Com- 
best methods of dealing with " the Electric and Cable Railway Schemes " f *« 'Snt^ 
to be introduced into Parliament during that Session, and the terms and jSSSL (Metro- 
conditions under which the subsoil should be appropriated. pofa), 1892, 

This Committee recommended that, in the case of private property not 
under the public streets, the companies should be allowed to acquire a way- 
leave, instead of purchasing the freehold of the land, subject to the terms 
of the Land Clauses Acts as to compensation, and that, in the case of public rec&mmmded way- 
streets, companies should be empowered to pass under the streets at suffi- leaves in the case 
cient depth without payment of compensation for the way-leave. In con- of " h&e" railways 
sideration of such free passage the Committee advised that the companies ^^ tl/ under 
should be put under obligation to furnish an adequate number of cheap and 
convenient trains. 

Mway 52. The Waterloo and City Railway was authorised in 1893 and Progress in th* 

Plan, p. 78. opene( i i n 1899 ; 2 the Great Northern and City Railway was sanctioned ^nctionandcjn- 
in 1892 and opened for traffic in 1904 ; 8 the Baker Street and Waterloo ZiJ^ys 
Railway and the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway were 
sanctioned in 1893, and are now under construction ; 4 the Brompton and 
Piccadilly Circus Railway was sanctioned in I897, 4 and the Great Northern 
and Strand in 1899 : 4 the two latter have since been amalgamated under 
the name of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway, 1 and 
are now being constructed ; the City and Brixton Railway was sanctioned 
in 1898, 4 and the North West London Railway in 1899. 4 , . 

53. In 1901 a large number of projects for the construction of " tube " Joint Select 
railways came before Parliament and a Joint Select Committee was Committee on 
appointed to report on them and on certain general questions in connection Londa n Uider- 
with underground railways. f™"? Ba%lwa ^ 

In presenting its report this Committee 8 made the following observa- 
tions : — 

"The question of underground railways in London and the 
" suburbs and of their working is so complicated, and of such 
" importance, from a financial as well as traffic point of view, 
" that the Committee are disposed to agree with the views of the 
" Corporation of the City of London and the London County Council, Recommendation 
" that in some way there should be a more direct control and if more direct 
" supervision of all projects for such underground railways. Whether ca . n f ro1 andmper- 
" this should be effected by the supervision of some Public Depart- J^^JJ^ 
" ment as the Board of Trade, or by some body like the Light in London. 
" Railways Commission, or by a Joint Committee of Members of 
" both Houses of Parliament, appointed at the beginning of each 

1 Appointed u to consider the best method of dealing with the Electric and Cable Railway 
44 Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the Limits of the Metropolis by fills introduced or 
" to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their opinion as to whether under- 
" ground Railways worked by electricity or cable traction are calculated to afford sufficient 
" accommodation for the present and probable future traffic ; as to whether any and which of 
" the Schemes propose satisfactory lines of route ; as to the terms and conditions under which the 
" subsoil should be appropiiated; and whether any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be 
" proceeded with during the present Session." 

Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 1892, Parliamentary Paper, (215 Sess. 1), 

xii; i. 

2 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement C (a), p. 9G, Vol. III. 

3 Mr.'Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement C (b), p. 96, Vol. Ill, 

4 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement C (b), p. 97, Vol, III, 
a Appointed to consider and Report : — 

" 1. Whether the lines of route for underground railways in and near London, 
" proposed by Bills which have been or may be introduced during the present Session, are 
" best calculated to afford facilities for present and probable fuiure traffic ; and, if not, 
4< what modifications of those lines of route are desirable : 

" 2. What special provisions, if aoy, should be made for the protection of the 
" owners, lessees, and occupiers of properties adjacent to underground railways from 
" possible dam ge and annoyance : 

"3. What special terms and conditions, if any, as to construction and working 
" should be imposed upon the promoters : 

"4. Whether any, and which, of the schemes proposed by the said Bills* should not 
"be proceeded with during the present Session." 
Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 1901, Parliamentary Paper, (279), VI, 427. 
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" Session, to consider all projects affecting the relief and distribution 
" of traffic in or near London, is a question which appears to them 
to deserve serious consideration. 

'•The railway* should be constructed on sound .economical' 
pririci^les and without undue inflation of capital. It is obvious 
that if dividends are to be paid on inflated capital, fares to prbduce 
such dividends must be on a acfcle higher than would be required 
to pay a fair remunerative interest on the money expended on the 
works. The Light Railways Act gives power to the local authority 
to construct or to assist in the construction of light railways, and 
the Committee are of opinion that some such power given to the 
Corporation of the City of London and the county councils 
concerned, in respect to London underground railways would be of 
the greatest advantage. They therefore recommend that the Board 
of Trade should insert in each Bill a model clause based upon 
that in the Light Railways Act, with such modifications as may be 
necessary, giving powers to the City Corporation or tlie county 
councils in the counties in which the railways would be con- 
structed, either to construct or to aid in the construction of the 
lines. 

"Such powers would enable the oouncils to encourage, by 
" subsidy or otherwise, the prolongation of railways into districts 
" thinly populated; and therefore suitable for the relief of congested 
" districts, whereas, in many cases at any rate, a public company 
" would not feel justified in extending their line till the population 
" became greater. 

"It has indirectly been brought to the notice of the Committee 
il that another system of underground locomotion, namely, that of 
" subways or shallow tunnels immediately under the surface of the 
" roadways, has been successfully developed and is in process of 
" further extension, both on the Continent and in America. 

"The Committee have Heard no evidence with 'regard to this 
" system ; but in view of the large amount of capital involved in the 
" schemes now before Parliament, and the importance of utilising 
"it to the best public advantage, the Committee recommend that 
" an early inquiry should be held by the Board of Trade upon 
" this system." 

54. The general questions connected with the construction of " tube " 
railways still remain in the stage in which they were left by the report 
of the Joint Select Committee of 1901, with the exception that it has 
become the practice to insert in Bills, for the construction of ''tube" 
railways, a clause placing the company under a liability to pay compensa- 
tion for damage to property caused by the working of such railways, 
although no portion of the property of the owner had been acquired for 
the purpose of the railway : this provision had reference to the vibration 1 
caused by the running of trains on the Central London Railway, a difficulty 
which has since been dealt with by an amendment in the method of traction. 

55. It will be obvious from what has just been said that the deep-level 
railways as they exist in London have been designed and laid down in 
accordance with the proposals of different promoters, without special 
examination beforehand of the whole problejn, and without continuous 
control by a single authority. The Metropolitan Board of Works was 
abolished in 1889, and the London County Council was established in the 
same year, but the latter body was not given any authority in connection 
with railways proposed to be constructed in the Metropolis. The con- 

1 On this point reference may be made to the Report of the Central London liailw«y 
(Vibration) Committee appointed by the .Board of Trade to consider *ud Report to what 
extent the working of the traffic on the Central London Railway produces Vibration in the 
adjacent Buildings, and what' alterations in tl e conditio** of »uch working or in structure can be 
devised tj remedy the s me. Report, 1902, Parliamentary Paper, (Cd. 951), XXIII, 495. 
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sfcritction* of Widi railways was- ltefoto private enterprise, and the promoters **♦• v; x vit 
obtained their authority to iconstruc* by' mtans of = Private Bills. The ' ; 

retetf&ice' to J the 1 Joint Select' Comarittee' *of 1961, and the remarks which 
w«^h«ve quoted from the report of' thai'Gtommittee, show clearly the nattire 
of <tHfe evils that werte caused by tlWf ndA-existence trfa Competent central* : 
authority.*- The London County - -Ooundl 1 haJd no power to control the 
otoBtrtfctibn of such railways, and' an attempt to exercise, in the interests of ^ n i aQ(m i m 
the public, such control as is possible by formal opposition to Private Bills bdtceen London 
does not give satisfactory results, while it adds to the cost of the under- County Couw-n 
'taking, 'and tends to produce a state of antagonism between the companies <**d private pro- 
"and the Council, which is greatly to be regretted, and is detrimental to the TlwUrs - K 
public interests. 

It appears from th^ above history of London railways that various. Various room- 
Royal Commissions >and Select Committees have ? made recommendations of ^ t ^.f'/^f a ^ 
a very drastic character. Atnong other things> they have advised that all ™ij^L ° ■"" 
London railways should be laid out on a uniform and Comprehensive 
scheme instead of by isolated projects ; that each system of internal railway « 
communication should be under one management ; that, before the Second 
Heading,- all -London Railway^ Bills should be considered and reported 
upon by one Select Committee ; that, after the Second Reading, they should 
be grouped together and referred to the same Select Committee ; that " tube" 
railways should be allowed to acquire? way-leaves instead of buying land ; 
that there should -be some, more * practical supervision of all projects for 
underground London railways? that authority to assist or construct under- 
ground railways should be given to the London County Council and the 
Corporation of the Oity of London, soihat such power might be used* to relieve 
congested areas, and to move the, people out to more thinly populated districts. 
It is impossible to overlook the importance or significance of these < - 

recommendations. v, -,..... . 



History qf the Construction of Street Tramways in London. 

56. The first Act of Parliament for the construction of a street tramway Fint Ad for the 
in London was passed in 1869, 1 and other Acts authorising extensions and c ^^ tw ^ °jj} ld 
new tramways have been passed in almost every year since that date. The ^«^m 1869*. ^ 
first tramways were worked by horse power, but all tramways authorised in 

recent years provide for electric traction, and the horse tramways which 
still exist will be converted to electric tramways as occasion offers. 

57. Since the creation of the London County Council that body has Policy of the 
adopted the general policy of owning, constructing and working all London Comfy 
tramways in the County of London; and, with that object, purchases the lines ouncl ' 
owned by the various companies as opportunity offers. 

Some of the tramways however owned by the London County Council 
are at present leased to a working company. 2 

In "'Greater London," outside the County of London, the practice as to Tramways ovxidc 
the ownership and working of tramways varies : in sotne cases the local t j^^ lty °^ 
authorities own and work the tramways ; in others they own but do not 
work them ; other tramways are both owned and worked by companies. 

58. The construction of tramways in the Administrative County of •• Veto" of City 
London is hampered in many ways ; the Corporation of the City of London Corporation. 
exercises its right of " veto " upon the construction of tramways, within the 

City, on the ground that the Corporation are, and have been, of the 
opinion that the streets of the City are unsuitable for tramways ; the 

1 Mr. Benn, Appendix No. 7, p. 237, Vol, III. 

8 The North Metropolitan Tramways Company. Mr. Benn, Appendix No. 7, p. 247, Vol. III. 
87. F 2 
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London County Council in its capacity as local authority " vetoes " the pro- 
posals of all private promoters in the County of London ;* some of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils are opposed to the construction of tram- 
ways, and they all possess the right of " veto." Even when a Metropolitan 
Borough Council is not apposed to the construction of a tramway, diffi- 
cult questions regarding the apportionment of the cost of street widen- 
ing in connection with the construction of the tramway, not infrequently 
arise between the Metropolitan Borough Council and the London County 
Council. 

The narrowness of the streets in some parts of London and the amount VoL VII, 
of traffic make it inexpedient to place tramways in them. As a conse- Report of 
quence the tramway system of London is very imperfect ; through communi- £^!5 ory 
cation by tramways cannot be provided, and termini are often placed in 75 a ^f m 
crowded streets, a most undesirable practice, which causes great congestion at 
particular hours, materially limits the carrying capacity of the tramways, and 
gives rise to serious risk of accident to persons and vehicles. There is no lb., 
through communication by tramway between the north and south of the 
Thames, or between the tramway systems of the east and west. 
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59. From the evidence of Mr. W. H. Dickinson, 2 it appears that, in May, 
1903, the tramway route mileage in the County of London was 
115£ miles. Of this mileage, the London County Council had either 
purchased, or had given notice of their intention to purchase, some 
99£ miles. There remained 16 i miles to be purchased, all of which would Plates X, 
be purchaseable in or before the year 1911. The London County Council y 1 ? ^r 1, 
was actually working 39 \ miles south of the Thames, and, to this, would 
be added ll£ miles which the Council was about to purchase. In addition, 
out of the 99£ miles 48f miles north of the Thames were leased to, and 
worked by, a company. 8 The tramway mileage in London is extremely 
small, having reference to its area and population, as compared with that of 
other great cities. 

Difficulties have already arisen, and others will be experienced in the 
immediate future, 4 in connection with interchange of traffic between the 
tramways within and those at or beyond the limits of the County of 
London. 

1 Sir J. C. Robinson, Appendix No. 82, to. 832-3, Vol. III. 

• Mr. Dickinson, Appendix No. 3, p. 40, Vol. III. 

8 The North Metropolitan Tramways Co. Mr. Devonshire, Appendix No. 68, p. 659, Vol. III. 

4 Sir J. C. Robinson, Appendix No. 82, p. 826, Vol. III. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEANS OF LOCOMOTION AND 
TRANSPORT NECESSARY IN LONDON, AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS AS TO STREET IMPROVEMENTS, TRAMWAYS, RAIL. 
WAYS, TRAFFIC REGULATIONS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Improvement of the Means of Locomotion and Transport Necessary 

in London. 

Increase of Street Accommodation and Improvement of the Means of Locomotion 
and Transport Necessary ; and Question One of Cost. 

60. We proceed to consider the first of the two questions upon which 
wre have been directed by your Majesty to report : " As to the measures 
4t which the Commission deem most effectual for the improvement of the means 
4i of locomotion and transport inLondonby thedevelopment and inter-connexion 
4t of Railways and Tramways on, or below, the surface ; by increasing the 
" facilities for other forms of mechanical locomotion; by better provision for 
" the organization and regulation of vehicular and pedestrian traffic, or 
4t otherwise." 

The evils to be met are undoubtedly becoming more serious every The difficulties con- 
year. There is great delay and congestion in the vehicular traffic inside nectedwithguetfums 
London, and great difficulty in conveying passenger traffic each morning and °f loc07 ^ on are 
evening into and out of the Metropolis. The population is becoming larger, %ncreanng - 
.and the number of those who live outside and come into London daily for 
their work is increasing, and will tend still more to increase, unless the 
natural movement from crowded centres to the more open country outside, 
so desirable Tor economic and sanitary reasons, is arrested from want of 
facilities for locomotion. It is not only mitigation of the existing evils that 
is needed, but provision to meet the growing wants of the future and 
prevent a repetition of the mistakes that have been made in the past. 

61. If considerations of tnoney could be disregarded, it would be easy Considerations of 
to apply the remedy at once, by taking in hand a vast scheme for remodelling c0 **- 

the congested parts of the Metropolis — wide thoroughfares to connect all 
parts of London — tramways on a very large scale on widened thoroughfares — 
railways underground, radiating in all directions into the country, and there 
meeting lines which should distribute passengers throughout the adjoining 
areas. 

These measures supplemented by strict regulations in regard to all 
future buildings would solve the problem, and there is no physical obstacle 
that could not be easily overcome by engineering skill : the difficulty is 
simply one of money. 

There can be no doubt that the cost of all improvements in London 
must be very heavy, even where land is comparatively cheap; in some 
districts, where the value of land is enormous, the cost is almost prohibitive. 
Hitherto railway improvements have been effected by private enterprise in 
the expectation of a commercial profit. Tramways have been constructed 
both by municipal and by private enterprise, also in the expectation of 
profit; but the burden of street improvements of late years has fallen 
almost wholly upon the rates, and, however great the indirect advantages, 
this class of work cannot show any direct pecuniary return. 

Plato IV, 62. We have been furnished with a tabular statement of the sums Fi fiy w*rt 

Vol V. expended by the late Metropolitan Board of Works and by the London County exj?endUure. 
Council upon street and bridge improvements within the last fifty years. 
The gross amount (in a few cases estimated) is £27,305,496. 1 " Recoup- 
ment," by the sale of land or materials, brings down the net cost, which has 
fallen on public resources, to the sum of £16,246,521, 1 or, approximately, 

1 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statements L, M, N and P, pp. 108-113, Vol. III. 
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£325,000, per annum, on the average for the fifty years. During the last fif- 
teen years, the average expenditure has been very considerably more than the 
average of the last fifty years, and the debt charge for street improvements, 
bridges, tunnels, embankments, ferries, -etc., updn the Co\mty Rate of the 
Administrative County of London; for the -year 1902^3; was £659,521, 
which is equivalent to a rate* of 3'94d. in the £ tfn the assessable Value in 
April, 1602: -this debt charge includes sinking fund. In addition to this 
outlay, the Corporation of the City of London have also expended very 
large sums, of which some particulars have already been given. 

We have been informed by the London County Council that, although 
the traffic requirements of London in respect of widening and opening 
streets have not been nearly met, the existing charge is as high as the rate- 
payers can bear. 1 The London County Council are of opinion that, if they 
oannot find some new source of revenue, the necessary improvements will be 
seriously checked. The only new source of revenue they recommend is 
the taxation of land values, not exceeding 4d. in the £, which, on the basis of 
the total land value , of d 89$, they estimate would yield about £250 r 000 a 
year. 8 Whether local taxation of that kind, either in the form proposed or 
ia any other form, would produce the required revenue, or would be ! 
justifiable in itself, is a question upon which we do not enter; it has not 
been referred, to us, and we have not taken evidence on the subject. Other 
witnesses have recommended 8 a renewal of the Coal and Wine Duties, which 
yielded shortly l>efore their abolition about £500,000 yearly/ and would, na 1 
doubt, yield considerably more at the present time. Upon this proposal 
also, it is not our business to express any opinion. 

68. It has long -been recognised that land, taken for the purpose of 
improvement, should be paid for, at its value, before the improvement was 
undertaken, so as to protect the local authority from having to pay for 
the benefit it creates by its own expenditure. In addition, Parliament has, 
in recent years, sanctioned the insertion in Improveirient Acts of a clause* 
enabling the local authority to obtain, by the imposition of a special 
rate, some portion of the increased value to neighbouring property caused 
by reason of the' improvement.* This principle, known as that of "better- 
ment," has not as yet been sufficiently tested by results in London, and it 
is perhaps premature to speculate upon the pecuniary advantage that the 
authority executing the improvement may derive from this source. 

Another method has also been sanctioned by Parliament of diminishing 
the net cost of street improvements. In some cases power has been given 
to lake lands, in excess of the quantity actually required for the projected 
work in order that the improving authority may " recoup " itself, in part, by 
appropriating the full enhanced value. A notable instance of this is the 
case of the Holborn to the Strand Improvement, now approaching completion. 8 Sym 
In that c :so, a considerable area of land, on either side of the new street, has xix, * 
been eesured by the London County Council, with results which are estimated Vol. V. 
as follows : — The total cost of the new street, which does not exceed 1,100 
yards in length, and of the land purchased in connection with it, is estimated 
at £4,866,000, 7 and the London County Council expect to " recoup " them- 
selves to the extent of about £4,091, 80O 7 sterling, largely, because they have 
acquired so much land, and hope to realize its increased value. But, what- 
ever pains be taken, to secure for the community the benefit of enhanced 
values created by its own expenditure, the net cost must be heavy. Rates, 
as is well known, have risen rapidly within the last 15 years. In 1890 
the average total rates made for the City and County of London amounted 
to 5s. 2*3d. 8 in the £. In 1904 they amounted to 7s. 1%5&* During this Appen- 
period the rateable value of the Administrative County of London rose from y 1 *, 9^ 

* Mr. Gomme, Qq. 4259, 4431, Vol. II. 
8 Mr. Gomme, Qq. 4203, 4211, 4303, Vol. II. 
8 Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Qq. 19865, 19969, 20008. 

Q. 23864.— Vol. II. 

* Appendix No. 85, p. 859 et seq.. Vol. III. 
8 Mr. Young, Appendix No. 12, Statements B and C, pp. 318 and 2, Vol. Ill ; and 

Qq. 7241 tf«?.. Vol. II. 

6 Mr. Gomme, Qq. 4315 et seq. . VoL II. 

7 Mr. Gomme, Appendix No. 5, Statement P, p. Ill, Vol. III. 

8 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, p. 193, Vol. Ill, 
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. £31 k 777 9 015 x . to.-£41 f 086i974.' It is evident therefore that cbnsidemtiori« 
of finance must be carefully weighed in any proposals for improvement. ' *«■ 

64. # It will l>e convenient to cpnaider the measures for improving locomor 
tion and transport in London under four separate headings : " Street 
Jmprovements ' ; " Tramwavs";. " Railways"; and V. Traffic Regulations and 
Other Matters." f .*,. , . u 

CHAPTER V. \>[ ,' • 

RECOMMENDATrONS AS TO STREET IMPROVEMENTS, 

Sttggestions Received by the Commission. 

65. At the root of the problem of London locomotion lies the fact that Narrowness of 
many of the streets of London ^re too narrow, not a surprising fkct when the ****** 

it is remembered how London g*ew without method or control It affects 
all kinds of locomotion in a greater or less degree. -Vehicles move more 
slowly because they move in a too confined -space; so much so that we 
learn that the speed x>f vehicles 8 , such as omnibuses and cabs, falls from, abtfut 
8 miles an hour while the streets are fainly 5 - free; to about 1 '4£ ; miles ait 
hour during the busy hours of the morning and afternoon. It is more 
difficult, on the crowded surface, to find room for tramway3, and more difficult 
to find room for railways* just beneath the surface, in addition to the numerous 
lines of pipes which are there already. No argument is needed to show that 
immediate action is necessary to secure that all streets, to be constructed 
hereafter, shall be oftsuffieient width. That can be provided- for- by regular 
tions. It is equally clear, that, if it be practicable to pierce new arterial 
streets and to widen existing streets, every kind of locomotion will be 
facilitated ; the question is, how flic it is practicable to do this, and how fast 

it can be done. 

• 

66. In the. course cf evidence a great number of suggestions have- been Suggestions of \ 
put forward by witnesses with a view to improving the streets and relieving witnesses.^ j 
congestion : making roads in different directions out of London 4 ; con- 
structing a circular road about lo miles in length, at a radius of 12 xuilep 

from St Paul's 5 ; providing alternative streets parallel to crowded thorough- 
fares, and new; streets 6 ; removing factories from London 7 ; together with 
a multitude of paiticular works in the way of widening, 8 have been 
pressed on our attention. We are much indebted to the gentlemen who 
thought out and explained to us these various projects ; they involve 
enormous expenditure, but we do not think it necessary to enter upon 
them, because the Advisory Board of Engineers, whom we appointed 
to advise on matters connected with engineering, have furnished a 
report, which, was compiled after full consideration of all these proposals, 
and embraces all the proposals that require particular notice. . Their 
report, with numerous plans and diagrams, is, as we have stated, printed at 
length in Volume VII, and the accompanying Appendix to it in Volume 

1 The Administrative County as : constituted at that date. ' ?< 

* The Administrative County as altered by the London Government Act, 1899. The' 
valuations in this case include all alterations in the rateable value for 1904 up to June 1st, 1905. 

8 Mr. Pound, Qq. 17769 et seq., Vol. II. Mr. F. Francis, Q. 15183, Vol. II ; and Ajpir.dix 
No. 46, Tables F and G, pp^ 528-9, Vol. III. See also Mr. Harper, Appendix ^o. 6, 
Table 11, p. 134, Vol. III. 

4 Mr. Jeffreys, Qq. 18162 et seq., Vol. II ; and Plate LXX g, Vol. VI. 

• Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Q. 19868, Vol. II ; and PUte LXXXI, Vol. VI. 

8 Mr. Fitzmaurice, Qq. 6325 et sea., Vol. II; and Plates XX, XXI ;nd XXII, Vol. V. 
Mr. Dixon, Q. 9889, Vol. II; and Plate XXVIII, Vol. V. Mr. Bradley, Q^. 13050 et s<q.. 
Vol. II ; and Plate XXXVI, Vol VI. Sir Henry Knight, Qj. 14443, 14511 et seq., Vol. II ; 
and Plate LII, Vol VI. Mr. Meik, Qq. 15606 et seq., Vol. II ; and Plate* LVII— LXVII, 
Vol. VI. Mr. Brereton, Q. 23577, Vol. II.; and Plates QUI a n,.d 6, Vol. VI. Mr. Mathews, 
Qq. 22645, 22649, 22679 et seq. x Vol. II ; and Plate XCIX, V.J. VI. Sir J. Whittaker Ellis,B*rt., 
Qq. 23849, 23881 et seq., Vol. II; and Piute CIV, Vol. VI. Mr. J. H. Robinson, Appendix 
No. 17, p, 370, Vol. III. Mr. Dixon, Appendix No. 18, p. 378, Vol. III. 

7 Col, Yorke, Q. 819. Mr. Burgess, Qq. 5941 et seq.. Sir R. 0. Little.;, Q. 16041.— Vol. IL 

8 Mr. J. H. Robinson, Q. 9822 Vol. II; and Plate XXVII, Vol. V. Mr. Dixon, Qq; 9880 
si seq.. Vol. II ; and Plate XXVIII, Vol. V: Mr. Harrison, Qq. 10196 et $eq. t Vol. II ; an«< Plate 
XXIX, Vol. V. Sir Henry Knight. Qq., 1451F et sed: % Vol. II; and Plate LII., Vol. VI. Mr, 
Mathewa, Qq. 22G50»«* teq.; Vol. IP; tod Plate XCIX, Vol. VI.' Sir J. WWttaker Ellis, B rt., 
Qq. 23885 et seq.. Vol. II ; and Pktis CV a and b, V L VI 
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VIII. We direct special attention to this report, inasmuch as it contains, 
not only a careful analysis of the statistics of traffic in London, but also 
a full description of, and reasons for, the various proposals which they 
recommend. As their report in euctenso accompanies this Report, we shall 
here confine ourselves to a general view of the proposals laid before us, 
both in that report, and in the evidence of witnesses who have appeared 
before us. It will be convenient, at this stage, to describe the main pro- 
posals, with regard to street improvements, which the Advisory Board of 
Engineers have presented. 

67. The projects put forward 'by thfc Advisory Board of Engineers 
are based upon the view, that those entrusted with the duty of providing for 
the wants of London, in years to come, ought to have before them a carefully 
thought out -plan, and definite principles upon which they should work. They 
instance the case of Paris, important sections of which city were gradually 
remodelled and new parts laid out, between the years 1793 and 1889, in 
general accordance with schemes elaborated in 1793 and again in 1854. 1 
It stands to reason that any plans, however skilfully devised, which aim at 
taking effect over a long period of time, may in some degree require modi- 
fication, in the light of experience, or owing to change of conditions : the 
point is to secure that, in future, new streets shall be constructed, and 
improvements in old streets shall be effected, not haphazard and piecemeal 
as hitherto, but in relation to the general needs of London, and in 
pursuance, so far as possible, of a fixed policy, which should be followed 
with persistent effort over a great length of time. Property could be 
acquired under advantageous conditions, and other preparatory steps taken, 
as opportunity might offer, if this course were adopted. 

Acting upon this view, the Advisory Board of Engineers have embodied 
in their report the following conclusions, among others, which are reserved 
for notice hereafter : 

(1.) That new streets or widened streets should be laid out according 
to the following standard of widths from house to house, depending upon 
their importance, and the degree to which they are likely to attract 
traffic : — 

" Main Avenues " 140 feet. 

" First-class Arterial Streets " - - - - 100 feet. 

" Second-class Streets " 80 feet. 

" Third-class Streets" 60 feet. 

" Fourth-class Streets" 40 or 50 feet. 

The width in each case includes footways on either side, and no street 
should be less than 40 feet wide. 

This standard of width is intended to be applied within London, and 
also in the suburbs. 

We agree in this conclusion, and are further of opinion that, as land 
comes into use for building in any part of " Greater London," provision 
should be made for an adequate width of streets, especially in connection 
with through traffic, and that the necessary powers should be given by Act 
of Parliament. 

(2.) That street improvements should be undertaken in conformity 
with a carefully considered plan, designed to meet the requirements of 
through traffic, which may be carried out over a long series of years : we 
agree in this conclusion also. 

68. The Advisory Board of Engineers do not themselves lay down any lb., p. 35 
such comprehensive plan, as is referred to in the last paragraph : it must be et 8e Q-> ancJ 
undertaken by those responsible for the work, and must, of necessity, involve ^ et Kailr 
prolonged and minute consideration ; but they have, by way of illustration, bexe'ot 
indicated a number of improvements which they think necessary, and have 
explained in their report the grounds of their opinion. The list does not 

1 For details of dimensions and the history of streets in Paris see "Nomenclature des 
Voies Publiques et Privees " : — Ville de Paris: — Dressee sous la direction de M. Bouvard, 
Directeur Administratif des Service d'Architecture et des Promenades et Plantations :— -Par 
M. Beck, Geometre en Chef. Paris : — Imprimerie Chaix. 

For comparative and graphical statistics s*e "Le Livre Foncier de Paris, (Deuxieme 
Partie), 1902. [Prefecture du Departement de la Seine: — Direction Municipale des Travaux » 
du Cadastre de Paris]. Paris :— Imprimerie Chaix 
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purport to be exhaustive, but does include the bulk of the worl s which 
they regard as important. We summarise these improvements aid add 
the comments that seem to be required. 

Street Plan, 69. By far the most important of their recommendations is a proposal 

!^ f » er ^ n «???» f° r th e construction of two Main Avenues through London, one from west Mam ^ ***««*• 

* to east to connect Bays water Road with Whitechapel, and passing through 

Vol. VII ^ e City of London in the neighbourhood of London Wall, the other from 

Report of north to south to connect Holloway with the Elephant and Castle, passing 

Advisory by a new bridge across the Thames near the western boundary of the City. 

Boft ^» The precise route which these avenues should follow is not definitely 

^ * fixed, and would have to be laid out when the time for construction 

comes. Each avenue would be 140 feet in width, from house to house, 

with subways for water mains and so forth, and would afford space for 

cellarage under the footpaths. It is also intended that there should be 

four lines of tramway on the surface, and four lines of railway a few feet 

below the surface, so as to allow express trains and local stopping trains to 

be run on different rails. Both tramway and railway are intended to be 

worked by electricity. 

The design is that the tramways on each of these Main Avenues 
should be connected with the tramwa) r systems at both ends, and also 
afford interchange of traffic with the various systems of tramways crossed 
on the route, so as to provide through communication with all parts of 
n>., p- 36. London and its suburbs. In the same way, the four lines of electrical 
railway in the sub-structure would be connected with the various systems of 
the railway companies. Arrangements could be made for through running, 
and thus railway, as well as tramway, communication throughout London 
would be facilitated. 

The Advisory Board of Engineers attach more importance to the west and 
east Main Avenue than to the one running north and south, partly, because 
the volume of traffic to the east and west is greater, and partly, because the 
north to south avenue would not afford accommodation for traffic to and 
from the docks, as the former avenue would at night ; and it is worthy 
of notice that, upon several occasions in the past, Select Committees of 
Parliament have drawn attention to the necessity of providing better 
means of communication through London from east to west. We find 
also that Colonel Haywood, the engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers 
of the City of London, recommended, in 1867, a similar street within the 
boundaries of the City. 1 

70. We entertain no doubt, that both the Main Avenues above Heavy cod of 
suggested, would be of great value in relieving the congestion in the Main Avenue*. 
streets of London, and in providing much needed facilities for locomotion, 
not only on the surface, but by bringing a complete system of railway 
and tramway lines through the City and central area* of London. At 
the same time, it is necessary to dwell upon the very heavy outlay that 
would be involved in these schemes ; they are moreover schemes, each of which 
is complete in itself, and cannot be carried out piecemeal, involving, as 
each does, much sub-structure. We must, therefore, consider each of 
them as a work which, once taken in hand, will have to be carried out 
without interruption. 

In considering the cost we are warned by the Advisory Board of Engineers 
that it is impossible to arrive at any very trustworthy figures, in the absence 
of careful alignment and detailed surveys and estimates ; and, when it is 
remembered that the east and west avenue is to be four and three-quarter 
miles long, and the north and south avenue about four and a quarter miles 
long, it is obvious that there would be a wide margin for error, even in the 
most skilfully prepared estimates. 



1 "Report to the Select Committee of the Worshipful the Committee upon Improvements 
" of the Corporation of the City of London in relation to the Traffic of the City and the Improve- 
#i menu needed in the Public Ways, by William Haywood, M.Inst.CE., F.fi.I.B.A.. Engineer 
" and Surveyor to the Commissioners oi City Sewers, 27th February, 1867." London :— Printed 
" by John King and Company, Limited, 63, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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We gather from the report that the east, and west avenue, with its v °l- VI1 > 
subways, railways and tramways, would involve a net cost of about ^©P? rt0 * 
£15,550,000, upon the rough calculations that are alone possible at this stage, Board* 7 
and that the north and south avenue would cost about £8,550,000 net. pp . 36-38. 
This amount represents £24,100,000 sterling for the two avenues ; but 
other estimates, which they quote, point to the probability that the net cost 
would be considerably higher. On the other hand, the full effect of " recoup- 
ment " and " betterment " would reduce it, and some pecuniary return would 
be received from the tramways and railways. 

Possible direct 71. if we suppose that a sum of 30 millions sterling would accom- 

mZ l eipetd7ure P lish this work at P resent P™ es > it would probably require £1,100,000 
to £1,200,000 a year to cover interest and sinking fund charges in repect 
of the borrowed money. In return for the outlay, the municipality 
would own 9 route and 36 track miles of tramway, and 9 route and 
36 track miles of underground railway, putting aside the immense 
advantages of two great thoroughfares. The tramways would bring 
in a considerable profit whether worked or leased by the municipality, 
as they would not only have a large traffic of their own, but 
would add greatly to the value of other tramway systems by connecting 
them completely with the central area and the City of London. As there 
would be 18 miles of double tramway on the two avenues, it may safely be 
anticipated that a very considerable revenue would be derived from them. 
The railways would be also a source of revenue, though it is difficult to 
conjecture the amount. They are intended to be a connecting system, not 
only between the great main lines, but also between the suburban lines. 
Constructed, as they would be, with separate rails, for fast through traffic, 
and for slower local traffic, it can hardly be doubted that they would prove 
•of incalculable benefit by adding to the facilities for locomotion in London. 

72. Something may be learned by the experience of New York. 1 In Appendix 
that city an underground railway, generally a lew feet beneath the surface, A> Vo1, V- 
with similar accommodation for express ana local trains, has been constructed 

at the expense of the municipality, under a contract for construction and 
operation. The municipality has granted a long lease of the subway to the 
constructing company, which agrees to pay an annual rent, sufficient to defray 
interest and sinking fund, on the municipal bonds issued by the municipality 
for construction of the work. Railway companies in London, whose lines 
could be connected by the projected enterprise, might be willing to make 
such arrangements as would insure some substantial return upon the capital 
outlay. 

73. Another method of meeting the financial difficulty of constructing 
these two Main Avenues has been suggested, viz., an extensive purchase of 
back lands near one of the selected routes at present values. This would 
be, in short, a great land speculation beyond any ordinary improvement 
proposals for "recoupment," involving a very heavy present expenditure, 
although it has been suggested it would prove remunerative. 

Unless the municipality can obtain some new sources of revenue, or 
^ch^oTlarid it can come to satisfactory terms in advance with railway companies, or can 
present values. see their way to some such land scheme as above suggested, it is not likely 
that it will be prepared, for a long time, to undertake works of this magni- 
tude, which would, undoubtedly, absorb so much of its resources, that little 
or nothing would be left for the many other improvements that are con- 
stantly required. 

Other works shmild 74. It must be understood that the Advisory Board of Engineers do not 

not be retarded for themselves put forward their scheme of new avenues as a project for imme- 

*m S,a *A° f the diate accomplishment under existing conditions. They desire that its great 

am venues - utility should be realised, and that it should find a place in a general plan 

for the future development of London, as means and opportunity offer. 

We recognise its utility to the full, and agree that it should find a place 

1 See Annual Reports of the Board of Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners of New York 
City : First Report, 1900-1901 ; Second Report, 1902; Third Report, 1903. 
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in the general plan, if further careful study of the project, from all points 
of view, shows that it is financially practicable. We do not, however, think 
that works of less magnitude, which may be within available resources, 
should be retarded in the expectation of its early accomplishment. 

75. Passing from the Main Avenues, other works in different parts of 
London are suggested by the Advisory Board of Engineers in their report with 
the general object of opening freer communication between important districts. 

The Euston and Marylebone Roads from King's Cross to Stafford 
Street, a distance of about two miles, are, in places, much contracted. A 
continuous street of the first-class might be provided without excessive 
expense, and would afford additional accommodation for the great railway 
termini in that district. Along this line, there are many forecourts and 
gardens, between the street and the line of houses, still unbuilt upon, and it 
is of great importance to prevent any further building upon these spaces, so 
as to secure an adequate width for the street when the task of widening can 
be taken in hand. The report recommends also the continuation of the new 
first-class street from Marylebone Road to the Edgware Road, facing the 
Harrow Road. 

76. In another part of London, the widening of Constitution Hill is Constitution FUtt: 
suggested, so as to give full effect to the projected opening of the road 

between the Mall and Charing Cross. If that were done, a much needed 
route would be opened, capable of accommodating a great amount of traffic 
from Charing Cross to the wide space in front of St. George's Hospital. 
This would ease the congestion in Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, St. James's 
Street and Piccadilly. 
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77. With a view to relieving Parliament Street, Charing Cross and 
Trafalgar Square, the report advises that a wide thoroughfare should be con- 
structed along Prince's Street, Westminster : vehicles coming from Victoria 
Street could then pass by Storey's Gate — which could be moved a lit tie 
westward — along the east side of St, James's Park, and thence, either along 
the Mall, or by an inclined road to be constructed beside the Duke of York's 
Column into Waterloo Place. 

78. Only one arterial street improvement in London south of the Thames Wandsworth 
is specifically alluded to, if the north and south Main Avenue be excluded, Road. 
viz., the widening of Wandsworth Road from Putney to Lambeth, a distance 
of nearly five miles. Here, again, the most pressing necessity is to prevent 

new buildings being erected, beyond the future frontage lines, which would 
make the work of widening, to the proper standard, more costly. 

lb., pp. 41- 79. Xhe main approach roads to London on the south of the Thames Bayswater Road, 

St ' etPl n anc * ^ rom t ^ ie east a nort h were conceived on wider views than those on the Hammersmith 
References * west and south -west ; and the Advisory Board of Engineers draw special ****• j^? m 
** I," 4< J," attention to four main lines of thoroughfare giving access to the west and /^L cMse 
south of London : the Bayswater Road ; the Hammersmith Road ; the Fulham 
Road ; and the King's Road — Chelsea ; including in the case of the Hammer- 
smith Road, King Street — Hammersmith. These roads are particularly 
important, not merely because of the great traffic which they already 
carry, and its probable increase, but also because they are routes specially 
suited for tramway service. We are told that they ought to be widened to 
the dimensions of a first-class street, that is, 100 feet. In any case, these 
four roads appear to require attention, without delay, at certain points : 
immediate steps ought to be taken to prevent any building taking place, 
beyond the future frontage lines, nearer to the existing roadway than the 
present line of houses ; the longer these precautions are neglected, the 
greater will be the cost of widening. 

80. No other suggestions of the Advisory Board of Engineers, with regard ^ r€nt f°rd High 
to arterial roads, require notice, except one relating to Brentford, which lies out- treet ' 
side the Administrative County of London, where Brentford High Street, which 
is the main road from London to Hounslow, Slough, Maidenhead, Reading and 
the West of England is so contracted by buildings, on both sides, that the width 
is only nineteen feet between the kerb-stones. This is an extreme instance, 

87 g2 
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but other examples may be found of the like evil in different suburban dis- 
tricts. In the Brentford case, it is obvious that, either an alternative route 
should be provided, or else that the existing street should be widened. 

Congestion at 81. The report also draws attention to the delay and congestion which 

places of cross admittedly exist at places where vehicles going in different directions cross 
**#*• each other. We have already adverted to this serious nuisance, and to the 

amount of time which is lost in consequence. The Advisory Board of 
Engineers have, in their report, prepared complete analyses and diagrams of 
the traffic at certain points, and suggest specific works to relieve this conges- 
tion at three places, as examples : — 
Blackfriars At Blackfriars Bridge they would commence a viaduct at the centre 

Bridge, arch and carry it north down the centre of New Bridge Street and 

Farringdon Street to terminate in Farringdon Street between Farringdon 
Avenue and Plum Tree Court : this viaduct would give a roadway of 33 
feet. We do not enter upon the engineering particulars, but the work 
would involve widening the roadway of Blackfriars Bridge, and also widening 
Farringdon Street, and the cost is estimated at £700,000. The object of this im- 
provement, as explained by the Advisory Board of Engineers, is, not only to re- 
lieve the congestion at Ludgate Circus, and the congestion between the Victoria 
Embankment and Queen Victoria Street, but also to bring the tramways 
from the south side of the Thames across both points, and to connect 
them directly with the City in Farringdon Street, and join them with 
the northern system of tramway lines. We think it necessary to point out 
that Blackfriars Bridge is the property of the Bridge House Estates Trust, 
a trust under the control of the Corporation of the City of London. 

The second of the places, referred to in the report, is at Wellington 
Street, Strand, where the congestion of traffic at the junction with the 
Strand is excessive. At this point the report suggests a bridge across 
the Strand from the hill of Wellington Street, on the north, to the north 
end of Waterloo Bridge, on the south. The cost of this work is estimated 
at £325,000, after allowing for u recoupment." 
Piccadilly. The third suggestion is intended to relieve the notorious congestion in 

Piccadilly, where it is crossed by the north and south traffic from Berkeley 
Street and St. James's Street. The Advisory Board of Engineers recommend 
a sunken road, which should be made from Berkeley Street passing under 
Piccadilly : this would involve the purchase of valuable private property. 
No estimate of the cost of this improvement is given. 

Other samples. 82. While giving the illustrations above noticed of works for the purposes ib #> p. 05. 

of facilitating cross traffic, the Advisory Board of Engineers allude to other 
places where similar relief is needed, such as at the Marble Arch, the north Street Plan, 
and south ends of Tottenham Court Koad, Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Circus Reference 
and the Elephant and Castle ; and this list is by no means exhaustive. " T# " 

Relief in such cases could be afforded, either by raising or sinking one 
of the existing roads, or by enlarging the central space where the different 
lines of traffic converge. In most of the cases mentioned immediately above, 
the last named method would be the most suitable, as may be realised by 
observing how slight, by comparison, the interruption is at places like Trafalgar 
Square, Parliament Street and Hyde Park corner. 

Recommendations: (a) Street Improvements. 

Above proposals 83. We have now referred to the chief structural alterations and improve- 

me merely meiits in London, which are given by the Advisory Board of Engineers, as 

example*. examples of what is required to be done in London. In a few cases, they 

furnish an approximate estimate of the cost, but, for the most part, they 
have given no estimate, nor is it reasonable to suppose that they could do so, 
without a far more complete survey than time has allowed. It is needless, 
however, to observe that the outlay must be very great before these works 
are accomplished. Those who are familiar with London will at once 
perceive, what the Advisory Board of Engineers themselves point out, that 
although the suggested improvements probably cover the most striking 
defects, there are others which have not been specified. For example, 
little is said in their r eport with regard to the eastern and south-eastern 
parts of London, and, though the main roads in those quarters are on the 
whole wider and more convenient, there are undoubtedly places where great 
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congestion occurs, and where improvements will be found necessary. The 
same remarks apply to the suburban districts, of which, with the excep- 
tion of the case of Brentford, no mention is made. 

84. We think all the proposals just referred to are valuable, and would 
produce beneficial results, and that they deserve careful examination by the 

authorities who may have to deal with the traffic of London, and find the 
necessary money, in order that the cost and disadvantages may be weighed 
against the benefits. We cannot commit ourselves to a final recommen- 
dation without fuller investigation than it has been practicable for us to 
undertake. They do not constitute, as does each of the Main Avenues, one 
great work which must be carried to completion as a whole. They can be 
executed one by one as resources become available. We are strongly 
impressed with the mischiefs arising from the present state of things, and 
feel that a considerable sacrifice of money would be justified in order to 
amend it. 

Those who may have the responsibility of effecting improvements in 
the future will, of course, have to make their choice, and may possibly 
find that priority has to be given to other works more urgent than those 
which have been specified ; but, upon the information available to us, we 
feel justified in making the following recommendations : — 

That, so far as practicable, a preference should be given to such street 
improvements as are indispensable for the development of a complete system 
of tramways throughout London. The whole question of tramways is dealt 
with in the next chapter of our Report, and it is sufficient to say, for the 
present, that we attach great importance to them as a means of locomotion. 

That, in regard to other improvements, those that will relieve the con- 
gestion at important places, where traffic crosses in different directions, should 
be speedily taken in hand. 

That steps be taken at once for the purpose of preventing the creation 
of further obstacles to the future widening of existing streets, with proper 
provision for compensation where legal rights are infringed. Some change 
of the law may be required for this purpose. The object aimed at is 
apparent, viz., to prevent gardens and forecourts from being built upon 
hereafter along streets where a greater width than the present is desirable. 

(b) Building Laws/ 

85. We have already dealt with the question of street improvements ; Building Laws in 
we now propose to consider the question of the proper laying out of '** case °f tend 
streets when ground, previously unoccupied by houses, is being built upon. nat yet h wpon * 
It is owing to neglect in this respect that the question of providing 

facilities for locomotion is one of such extreme difficulty in the present day. 
In so far as the land has already been built upon, improvement in the Building 
Laws, by which we mean the enactments, and bye-laws made thereunder, 
which regulate the construction of new buildings and formation of new 
streets, cannot be expected to provide any considerable immediate effect; but 
building is continually going on in the suburbs, and no time should be lost 
in arranging that all new streets shall be laid out in accordance with a proper 
plan, and that they all shall be of sufficient width. 

86. The Building Laws applicable to the Administrative County of Existing BuUding 
London are contained in the London Building Act, 1894, and the London ^ aw? *. r ^* r « 
Building Act, 1894, (Amendment) Act, 1898, and are practically uniform, 
there being only a few exceptional provisions having reference to the City. 

Outside the Administrative County of London, however, the Building 
Laws locally applicable 1 are, either not uniform, or are not uniformly applied, 
and do not, in our opinion, make sufficient provision for the requirements of 
the future. We have not thought it necessary to take special evidence in 
connection with this matter, as it is one which can only be dealt with 
satisfactorily after separate and careful inquiry, but the question is 
referred to in the evidence 2 of Mr. William Ivey, who appeared before us on 

1 The principal public Acts are :— the Public Health Act, 1875, (38 & 39 Vict., c. 55) ; 
the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, (51 & 52 Vict., c. 52); the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, (53 & 54 Vict., c. 59) ; the Private Street3 Works Act, 1892, 
(55 & 56 Vict , c 57). 

2 Mr. Ivey, Qq. 20662 et seq. 9 Vol. II. 
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behalf of the Corporation of West Ham, and we think it will be of advantage 
to indicate the nature of the changes which appear to us to be expedient. 

87. Sufficient provision is not made to ensure that new streets and roads 
shall be laid out so as to give sufficient through communication by means 
of main roads : the main thoroughfares leading from London to the adjoining 
counties have never been laid out with reference to any general plan, and 
are in many respects very unsatisfactory. 1 The yearly increase in the 
number of houses, erected in new and narrow streets, throws additional 
work on the main roads, for which they are not^ fitted. The importance 
of having suitable main roads leading out of London will increase every 
year, owing to the general growth of traffic, the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles, and the extension of tramways. 

We recommend that the Building Laws, and bye-laws made thereunder, 
in " Greater London," outside the Administrative County of London, should, 
as far as practicable, be made uniform ; that the power to define frontages 
should be given to all local authorities ; and that new streets or roads should 
not be taken over by the local authorities until sufficient provision has been 
made for main roads. In the case of roads that have not yet become streets, a 
sufficient width free of building should be reserved to provide for future 
requirements. Special provision will be required to meet cases where an 
undue proportion of the land devoted to building would be required for the 
construction or improvement of main roads. In such cases, a fixed percen- 
tage of the* land proposed to be built upon might be set aside for new 
streets without payment of compensation, additional land, if required, 
being paid for at its market value. The same provisions might, with 
advantage, be applied to building operations, on land still unoccupied, and 
situated within the limits of the Administrative County of London. 

In case of dispute between the local authority, and the proprietors 
of the land, or other persons interested in the construction of new buildings 
or the formation of new streets, an appeal should lie to the Traffic Board, to 
the establishment of which we refer in Part III. of our Report ; and its 
decision should be final. 

88 In certain foreign cities, suburban land must be laid out for building 
under the control of a central authority, and the absence of some such con- 
trolling authority has undoubtedly led to much evil in this country. We 
entirely concur with the following observation of the Advisory Board of 
Engineers : — 

" At the present time, in the absence of some controlling authority, the 
" width of roads in many of the suburbs is defined merely with reference 
" to local convenience and the wishes of the owners of building sites. In 
" these cases we see being enacted under our eyes the same want of provision 
" for arterial necessities and of thought for the future tinder which the 
" Metropolis itself is suffering at the present time." 

(c) Main Roads Leading Out of London. 

89. As regards the main thoroughfares leading out of London, the pro- 
posed Traffic Board should be requested to consider the whole question, and 
report to the Local Government Board, stating what, in its opinion, ought 
to be done in the way of making new roads and improving existing 
roads. The report should be accompanied by an estimate of cost. 

90. Without, at present, entering upon the consideration of the second 
question upon which we have to report, namely, the establishment of some 
authority, or tribunal, to which schemes of a local character could be referred, 
we must point out, at this stage, that the recommendations we have made 
involve unity of purpose over a large area (" Greater London ") in which no 
single authority has at present the necessary jurisdiction. Some means must, 
therefore, be provided for uniform and conceited action. 

1 See Report of Departmental Committee on Highways appointed l>y the Local GoverMneut 
Board " to inquire into the general condition and sufficiency of the reads in England and "Wales, 
"and to report whether any, aud, if so, what, amendment of the law nlating to thesi mfctttrs or 
" its adnrn stiation is desirable in view of the various purposes for which the roads now are, or 
, " shortly m*y be, utilised, and particularly whether any change of the authorities who may have 
"control over the roads, or of their powers, is xequired." 1904, Parliam.ntarj Paper, (Cd. 1793), 
XXIV, 279. 
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REFERENCE. 



"D." 

""a." 

"H." 
"I." 
"J." 
"K." 



New Main Avenue— East to West. 

„ „ —North to South. 

Widening of Marylebone and Euston Roads. 

New Street from Marylebone Road to Edgware Road. 

Extension of the Mali to Charing Cross. 

Widening of Constitution Hill. 

Prince a Street, Westminster, and new Road 
to Waterloo Place at Duke of York s Column. 

Widening of Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
,, Uxbridge and Bayswater Roads. 

„ Hammersmith and Kensington Roads. 

„ Fulham and Brompton Roads. 

„ King's Road, Chelsea. 

Extension of West Cromwell Road. 
Widening of King Street, Hammersmith. 
,, Wandsworth Road. 

Brentford High Street, or New Street. 
Viaduct from Blackfriars Bridge to Farringdon Street. 

Waterloo Bridge to Wellington Street. 
New Road from Berkeley Sq. to the Mall via the Green 
Park with branch roads to Jermyn St. and Pall Mall. 

Widening of Marble Arch between Edgware Road and 



Park Lane. 



.'jti- fl. ■"'* 4>^'' r?L: Lu. Jjr 
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Recommendations as to Tramways. 
Limit d Extent of London Tramway System. 

91. In proceeding to discuss tramways and their uses in London, one Tramways a 
fact should be made clear at the outset and never left out of sight : wherever 80urce °f *"*&• 
they can be laid on existing streets, without widening, they can be made, if 

worked commercially, a direct source of profit —the wider and more con- 
nected the system, the greater in all probability would be the profit. 

92. At the end of 1904, there were 203 route miles and 26 chains of Mileage of exist* 
tramways working in ' Greater London," and 146 miles and 08 chains autho- i^g tramways in 
rised, but not yet working. These figures compare very unfavourably with Lon " an ^ 

those of other towns in England and Scotland, as will appear by the follow- 
ing table : — 



Town. 


Number of Inhabitants p*r 

Route Mile of 

Tramway in Operation. 


London 




33,6Gl 


Manchester - 




8,937 


Leeds - 




10,353 


Sheffield 




11,561 



Liverpool 
Glasgow 



13,368 
14,216 



It is notorious that in the United States of America, 1 and on the 
Continent of Europe, tramways have been developed to an extent far beyond 
anything attained in this country. 

There is, of course, a large mileage of underground railways in London ; 
but underground railways do not serve altogether the same purpose as 
tramways. 

Want o/ Through Communication by Tramway. 

93. Insufficiency of mileage is not the only defect of the tramway 
service in London. 

Within the County of London nearly the whole of the tramways are p^^ y j London 
owned, and in great part are worked, by the London County Council, County Council. 
whose policy has been consistently directed to the exclusion of private 
promoters from within the County of London 8 ; such tramways within their 
jurisdiction as do not already belong to them will be acquired, under existing 
statutory powers, in the course of a few years. 8 

In the districts of " Greater London," lying outside the Administrative Policy in adjoin 

County of London, a different policy in general prevails: the tramways ing counties. 

are largely worked by private companies. This difference of policy would 

not necessarily entail inconvenience if the systems on the outside were 

worked in harmony with those inside, so that cars should run con- Interruption of 

tinuously across the frontier. Unfortunately that is not the case. The $ervice <* th * 
_ ^ boundtri/. 

1 See "Street and Electric Railways, 1902" (Special Report of the Census Office of 
U. S. A.). Washington — Government Printing Office, 1905. 

2 Mr. Benn, Q. 5303, Vol. II; and Appendix No. 7, p 249 eta , Vol. III. 

3 Mr. Benn, Q. 5307, Vol. II; and Appendix No. 7, pp. 249 et seq. t Vol III. 
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Defects within 
Administrative 
County of London. 



Three section* 
with no 
connection. 

Large area without 
tramway service, 

Dead-end 
terminals 



Cause incon- 
venience, 



and loss of effi- 
ciency. 



Inconveniences 
existing system. 



Vol. VII, 
Report of 
Advisory 
Board, 
p. 71 et seq~ 

Tramwav 
Plan, p. 54 
hereof. 



Vol Vlt, 

Report o£ 

Advisory 

Board, 

Table 

XLVIII, 

p. 75. 



of 



systems, where they meet at the frontier, are not always physically connected, 
and, in no case, is there through running. Accordingly every through 
passenger is obliged to change cars. 

94. Inside the Administrative County of London itself, there are also 
very serious defects. Three systems of tramways are included in this area : 
the northern and eastern system, wholly north of the Thames ; the western 
system, also wholly north of the Thames ; and the southern system, wholly 
south of the Thames. All these three systems are separated from each other 
by long intervals, without any connection, as will be seen by a reference to 
the Tramway Plan ; while great districts in the centre of London, including 
the City, the " West End," and the chief places of public resort, are entirely 
unprovided with tramway service. The different lines approach those 
districts and then break off abruptly in the middle of the street. 

As a result, all the cars are obliged to discharge their passengers at 
dead-end terminals. At the six principal terminals (Westminster Bridge, 
Shepherd's Bush, Blackfriars Bridge, Aldgate, Moorgate and Euston Road), 
nearly a quarter of a million of passengers alight from, or join, the cars 
every day in the streets. Apart from the great inconvenience caused to all 
or most of the passengers, the result is a great congestion, both of 
tramcars, and of ordinary vehicular and pedestrian traffic, at these terminal 
points ; and the same congestion, though in a less degree, occurs at the other 
terminals in London. 

95. The Advisory Board of Engineers estimate that the carrying power n>-» p- 7& 
of a tramway system may be diminished by about one-half by reason of the 

cross shunting necessary at dead-end terminals. In the absence of delay from 
this cause, 150 cars, or upwards, per hour, might be run on a single track, 
even in busy thoroughfares ; but at Westminster, for example, where a 
number of cars from different lines converge at the Lambeth end of West- 
mister Bridge, the necessity for cross shunting creates so great a delay, that all 
the lines taken together cannot run more than 72 cars per hour in one 
direction, and that only under pressure. 

96. It will be seen that, from every point of view, tramway accommo- 
dation is glaringly defective. In a great area, there is no tramway service at all. 
Where there is such a service, travellers do not obtain the full advantage 
which it ought to provide, in cheapness, expedition and convenience. An 
" end-on " break in the course of a journey probably causes additional 
expense (for two independent fares usually cost more than a through fare) 
whilst the consequent delay and discomfort, especially in bad weather, and 
the uncertainty of trans-shipment, are great drawbacks. Where the line 
abruptly terminates in the middle of crowded streets, even greater discomfort 
is caused, together with serious diminution of efficiency in the entire tram- 
way service, and an intolerable congestion in the streets. 1 

It is difficult to appreciate how such a state of things can have been 
tolerated so long. Whatever view may be held upon the expediency of 
extending tramways in London, it cannot be expedient to work those we 
have upon inefficient methods. 



lb.. Table 
XLIX, 

p. 78. 



Advantages and Cost of Street Tramways. 

Uses of * 97. Before determining whether new tramways ought to be recommended 

tramways. on a j ar g e sca i e , it is necessary to consider what kind of facilities tramways 

afford ; what is their comparative cost ; and what difficulties stand in the way 

of their extension in a city like London. 
Short distance In cities of less size and population, they are found to supply a double 

traffic* want. They carry passengers from one part of the city to another, and are 

able also to carry a great passenger traffic between the city and adjoining 

areas, to a distance of 8 or 10 miles. In London it is probable that their 

J Sir A. C. Bruce, Qq. 7706 et seq., Vol. II. ; and Appendix No. 13, pp. 332 et seq., 
Vol. Ill ; and Plates XXIV a to e, Vol. V. Mr. Waller, Q. 16087, Vol. II. 
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usefulness will be more restricted. They will be chiefly used for short distances 
in urban and suburban districts, though no doubt they may prove valuable 
auxiliaries for conveying passengers on longer journeys also. Three factors 
affect passengers in travelling, the time occupied in the journey, the cheapness 
of the fare, and the convenience or comfort of the means of transit. In point 
of time, it is likely that tramcars will not be able to traverse crowded streets 
faster than four or five miles an hour on an average. In point of cheapness the 
London County Council are carrying passengers at very low rates, and inform &w 1*™* 
us that they can do so, and, at the same time, earn a profit. 1 In point of 
convenience, there is no doubt that this kind of travelling is very popular, when 
passengers can be carried near their destination, and when the service is fre- 
quent, so that they are not obliged to wait long for a car. Eailways provide 
more rapid transit, running, as they do, upon lines free from other traffic. On 
the other hand, railways must charge higher fares because of the heavy cost 
of their construction. It is true that some railways provide workmen's trains at 
rates as low as, and lower 2 than, tramways can offer, but these trains are run 
only within specified hours, which necessarily causes inconvenience in some 
cases, and they carry only a portion of the travelling public. They are often 
overcrowded, 8 and many workpeople, who travel by them, are obliged to start 
earlier than they would otherwise do, and are thus obliged to wait for some 
time before their work begins : some churches are opened in the morning 
to afford them a refuge. Nor can railways offer to the general public 
so much convenience as a complete system of tramways ; they cannot 
be so multiplied as to bring travellers, as a rule, so near to their destination ; 
they are approached generally by a flight of stairs or a lift. Experience 
lias shown that the metropolitan railways, even where no tramways compete, 
practically do not attract passengers for journeys of less than a mile. 4 We 
think that, if a frequent tramway service can be provided at moderate 
fares, it would be very largely used, in preference to a railway service, for 
comparatively short journeys. For longer distances, a preference would 
generally be given to railways, because of their speed. 

98. Railways and tramways can, with advantage, be worked so as to ConnedtVm with 
supplement each other and provide a comprehensive system of locomotion, railway systems. 
kt Tubes," instead of ending as they now often do at a dead-end terminal, 

70 feet beneath the surface, might be prolonged till they reach the surface, 
at some point in the more open country, and then be continued, on the 
surface, as railways or tramways to, or beyond, the suburbs, radiating in 
different directions, so as to collect or distribute passengers. So, also, 
tramways on the streets, in urban and suburban districts should, where 
possible, be laid out in interchange connection with main-line, " tube " and 
other railways, by arrangement with the railway companies. But, for the 
present, we must confine ourselves mainly to the use of and necessity for 
tramways in streets more or less crowded, with traffic. Railways of any kind 
are not likely to compete successfully with tramways for this class of service. 
The competitor of the tramway will be the omnibus, propelled either by 
horse or mechanical power. 

99. At present the horse omnibus provides a means of transit for short Competition of 
distances, but we do not think it would compete with an efficient system omnibuses. 

of tramways : it has never done so either in London or elsewhere. The 
horse omnibus will always serve a useful purpose in London, unless 
superseded by the motor omnibus, in distributing passengers where 
tramways do not penetrate, but we believe that on all the routes, where 

> Mr. Benn, Qq. 5539 et seq., Vol. II. 

2 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table No. 42, p. 175; Table No. 43, p. 178; and Table 
No. 49, p. 181, Vol. IIL See also Keport, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix of Select Committees 
on Workmen's Trains, 1903 and 1904, "appointed to inquire into the working and adminis- 
" tration of The Cheap Trains Act, 1883 ; and to report whether any, and, if so, what amendments 
" are reasonable and necessary to improve the service of Workmen's Trains in the Metropolis and 
u elsewhere, and to secure the provision of the accommodation required by Workmen by all 
"Railway Companies." Report, 1903, Parliamentary Paper, (297), VIII, 591. Report, 1904, 
Parliamentary Paper, (305), VII, . . . 

3 Mr. A. F. Hills, Qq. 12293 etsea.. Sir D. Fox, Q. 13916. Mr. Gooday, Q. 18560. Mr. 
Ivey, Qq. 20604 etseq., 20609.— Vol. II. 

« Sir D. Fox, Qq. 14018, 14179. Mr. Sellon, Qq. 13563 et sea. .-Vol. II. 

87 H 
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there is fair competition, the same thing will happen in London as Vol. V1I > 
happened in Liverpool between the years 1897 and 1903. 1 : within a ^portof 
period of seven years, all the omnibuses disappeared from the streets, and Board* 7 
gave place to electric tramcars, while the number of passengers carried was fi . 86, ' 
nearly trebled. These results, which have been repeated in other cities both Table L. 
at home and abroad, show how eagerly the public avails itself of tramway 
Motor omnibuses, facilities. 



Cost of tramways 
as compared with 
that of under- 
ground railways. 



To what extent 
is street widening 
necessary? 



100. Since we commenced our inquiry, considerable advance has been 
made in the use of motor omnibuses, a good many of which may now be 
seen in the London streets. We learn that many more will shortly make their 
appearance, and, in some quarters, a sanguine expectation is entertained that 
they 'will prove to be the most suitable form of vehicle for public street 
conveyance. 2 Experience alone can finally determine the limits of their 
usefulness. We have no doubt that, unless the cost of running and main- 
taining these vehicles largely exceeds the expectations of those who are now 
engaging in the enterprise of providing motor omnibuses, they will practically 
supersede horse omnibuses, 8 and thus remove from the streets, greatly to the pj ate yjjf 
public advantage, a form of vehicle which, although it has been of great Vol. V. 
public utility, is now one of the principal causes of congestion in many 
streets. But we think that, on routes suitable for tramways,lwhere there is 

a large traffic, tramways will continue to be the most efficient and the 
cheapest means of street conveyance, and we cannot recommend the post- 
ponement of tramway extension in London on the ground of any visible 
prospect of the supersession of tramways by motor omnibuses. 

101. We now turn to the cost of tramways, a matter of the greatest 
importance. The difference in this respect between surface tramways and 
railways of any kind in London is enormous. Eailways immediately beneath 
the surface, like the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways, are very 
expensive. If the property had to be purchased at the present time in Vol. VII, 



Advisory 
Board, 
p. 108. 



order to construct them, the cost would be absolutely prohibitive. Even if ^®P?J*J^ 
they were constructed under existing streets, and nothing were paid for 
land, except for stations, they might, according to the opinion of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers, cost a million a mile, in the more difficult parts of 
London, under such streets as the Strand or Fleet Street. The Advisory 
Board of Engineers do not, however, suggest that they would cost nearly 
so much as the average cost per mile in the less difficult parts, and we must 
observe that other estimates furnished to us, as well as the experience of 
similar works, actually carried out in American and Continental cities, 
indicate a much less expenditure, though it must be very heavy. " Tube " 
railways again, driven 70 or 80 feet underground, upon the cheapest system lb., p. us. 
of construction, might, in the opinion of the Advisory Board of Engineers, 
cost from £250,000 to £300,000 per tnile ; but they could not be constructed 
so cheaply, unless the stations were few in number, the land obtained for 
nothing, and exceptional facilities granted for the work. On the other hand, 
the cost of doilble lines of tramways, in London, is stated by the London 
County Council 4 to be £39,512, for overhead wire construction, and £52,602, 
for conduit construction. These figures include nothing for widening the 
streets, should widening be needed to admit of the construction of 
tramways. That indeed is the point upon which everything turns. Few 
would object to an extensive tramway system being laid down all over London, 
but for the belief that it must involve an extensive system of street widening. 
This is the great difficulty. The opinion is widely held that the streets 
of London are too narrow for tramways on a great scale. No doubt many 
streets are too narrow. The real question is whether this disadvantage is 
so widespread as to necessitate the postponement of a great tramway 
extension until costly operations of widening have been carried through. 



1 Mr. Bellamy, Q. 25591, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 83, p. 837, Vol. III. 

2 Mr. Duff, Qq. 25045, 25070, Vol II. 

3 Mr. Fitzmaurice, Q. 6538. Mr. Duff, Qq. 25020 et scq.. Mr, Swinton, Qq. 25303 et seq.. 
— Vol II. 

Mr. Benn, Q. 5497, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 7, p. 246, Vol. III. See these .references 
for the items included in each case. 
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102. In this connection it is important to ascertain what ought to 
be regarded as the standard width for streets to carry tramways. The 
Advisory Board of Engineers do not make any definite recommendation as to 
the minimum width of streets on which tramways might be constructed. On 
such important routes as Bayswater Road, Hammersmith Road, Fulham Road 
and King's Road — Chelsea, they consider that a width of 48 feet, between 
the kerbs, or 80 feet, from house to house, is necessary, and they think that a 
width of 100 feet, from house to house, should be ultimately provided for 
such trunk roads. On the other hand, on streets which, they describe, as 
third-class streets, with a width of 60 feet, from house to house, where the 
traffic would not be so heavy, they contemplate the construction of two 
tramway tracks. The London County Council aim at a minimum 
width of 38 feet between the kerbs. We think that a greater width than 
53 feet is desirable as a rule for a double line of tramway, but that, for 
short distances, or, in less frequented thoroughfares, even a less width may 
be accepted. A single line might be laid in still narrower streets, either for 
traffic in both directions, with passing places at intervals, or for traffic in one 
direction only, the cars returning by another single line in an adjacent 
street. Such an arrangement is common abroad, and appears to work satis- 
factorily. Judged by the above standards of width, many of the main 
thoroughfares of London will admit of tramways. Of course the decision 
must depend partly upon the extent to which the street is crowded, as well 
as upon its width. Certainly some street improvement is necessary in places, 
from any point of view, and we have already recommended that preference 
should be given, as far as possible, to improvements which would widen 
roads intended for tramways, but we are persuaded that a great deal can 
be done in the way of tramway extension, without any great expense of this 
kind. 



Proper width of 
stress for 
tramway 8. 



Tramway 
Plan, p. 54. 
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lb., Route 
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lb., Route 
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Tramways Recommended by Advisoiy Board of Engineers. 

103. No good purpose could be served by our attempting to lay down 
a hard and fast scheme for the construction of tramways. The selection of 
proper routes would require minute examination. We propose briefly to 
describe and criticise the important proposals reported upon by the Advisory 
Board of Engineers, who have indicated the various directions in which 
the construction and operation of tramways would be beneficial and useful, 
and the street improvements in connection therewith, which they recommend. 
We dp this because £hey afford useful illustrations of the advantages that 
may be derived, and the evils that should be avoided, in improvements of 
this character. 

In addition to the proposal already noticed, for two Main Avenues from Tramways on 
west to east, and from north to south, with tramways on the surface, the proposed main 
Advisory Board of Engineers further propose that tramways should be laid avenue8 - 
on the following routes, after making the necessary street improvements :— 

Across Hammersmith Bridge. — A surface tramway to connect the Other tramway 
authorised tramways of the London County Council, at the north of route *. 
the bridge, with those of the London United Tramways Company, 
at the south of the bridge. 

Hammersmith to Knightsbridge. — A surface tramway, starting by a 
junction with the London United Tramways and the London 
County Council authorised tramway in Hammersmith Broadway, and 
passing along Hammersmith Road, Kensington Road and High 
Road, Knightsbridge, and terminating, by a junction, with Routes 
Nos. 3 and 4, in Knightsbridge, at the northern end of Sloane Street. 

Knightsbridge to Aldgate. — A subway continuation of Routes Nos. 2 
and 4, starting in Knightsbridge,at the northern end of Sloane Street, 
and passing under Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly, Coventry Street, 
King William Street, Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, 
Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, to Aldgate, and terminating, by a 
junction, with the London County Council (North Metropolitan 
Section) Tramways, in Aldgate High Street. 
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Fulham and Brompton Roads. — A surface tramway, starting by a Ib. f Route 
junction with the London County Council authorised tramway, at No. 4, p. 81. 
the junction of Fulham Palace Road and High Street, Fulham, and 
passing along Fulham Road and Brompton Road, and terminating, 
by a junction with Routes Nos. 2 and 3, in Knightsbridge, at the 
northern end of Sloane Street. 

Grosvenor Place and Hyde Park, — A surface tramway, starting by a lb., Route 
junction with the London County Council Tramways at their No. 5, p. 81, 
terminus in Vauxhall Bridge Road, and passing along Victoria Street 
to Grosvenor Gardens, and thence, in subway, under Grosvenor 
Gardens, Grosvenor Place and the eastern side of Hyde Park, and 
terminating, by a junction with Routes Nos. 6 and 9, at the southern 
end of the Edgware Road. 

Edgware Road and Maida Vale. — A surface tramway, starting by a lb., Route 
junction with Route No< 5, near the Marble Arch and passing along No - 6, p. 81. 
Edgware Road, Maida Vale and High Road, Kilburn, and termina- 
ting, by a junction with the existing light railways of the Middlesex 
County Council, at Cricklewood. 

Haixow Road. — A surface tramway, starting by a junction with the lb., Route 
Harrow Road and Paddington Tramways at their eastern terminus No - 7 » P- 8L 
in Harrow Road, and passing along Harrow Road, Westbourne 
Terrace and Bishop's Road, and terminating, by junctions with 
Routes Nos. 6 and 22, in the Edgware Road. 

Cambridge Avenue. — A surface tramway, starting by a junction with ib., Route 
the Harrow Road and Paddington Tramways at their terminus in No. 8, p. 81. 
Cambridge Road, and passing along Cambridge Avenue and termina- 
ting by a junction with Route No. 6, in the Edgware Road. 

Uxbridge and Bays water Roads.— A surface tramway, starting by a lb.. Route 
junction with the London United Tramways at their terminus No. 9, p. 81. 
at Shepherd's Bush, and passing along Holland Park Avenue, 
High Street, Notting Hill Gate and Bayswater Road, and 
terminating, by junctions with Route No 5, at the Marble Arch. 

Westminster Bridge and Victoria Embankment. — A surface tramway, ib., Route 
starting by junctions with the London County Council Tramways in No. 10, 
Westminster Bridge Road and Stangate at their termini, and passing P- Si- 
over Westminster Bridge and along the Victoria Embankment, and 
terminating, by junctions, with the London County Council 
authorised subway tramway at Waterloo Bridge, and Route No. 11. 

Waterloo Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge. — A surface tramway, starting u,., Route 
by a junction with Route No. 10 at Waterloo Bridge, and passing No. ll, 
along the Victoria Embankment, and terminating, by junctions with P* 82. 
Routes No. 12 and 13, at Blackfriars Bridge. 

Queen s Victoria Street and South wark Bridge. — A surface tramway, lb., Route 
starting by a junction with Route No. 11 at Blackfriars Bridge No. 12, 
northern approach, and passing along Queen Victoria Street, p-82. 
Cannon Street, Queen Street and over Southwark Bridge, and 
terminating, by a junction with the London County Council 
Tramways, at their terminus, in Southwark Bridge Road. 

New Bridge Street and Farringdon Street. — A surface tramway, starting lb., Route 
by a junction with the London County Council Tramways at their No - 13 > 
terminus in the Blackfriars Bridge Road, passing over the suggested P' 82# 
viaduct from the centre of Blackfriars Bridge to Farringdon 
Street, then along Farringdon Road, and terminating, by a junction 
with the London County Council (North Metropolitan Section) 
Tramways, in Theobald's Road. 

Holborn and Charterhouse Street — A surface tramway, starting by a lb., Route 
junction with the London County Council (North Metropolitan No -,* 4 ' 
Section) Tramways at their terminus at the Southern end of Gray's p# 8 " 
Inn Road, passing along Holborn and Charterhouse Street, and 
terminating, by a junction with Route No. 13, in Farringdon Road. 

York Road, Stamford Street and Southwark Street. — A surface tram- lb., Route 
way, starting by a junction with the London County Council Tram- No A* 5, 
ways in Westminster Bridge Road, and passing along York Road, p# w ' 
Stamford Street and Southwark Street, terminating, by a junction 
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• 

with the London County Council Tramways, in Southwark Bridge 
Road, also with a branch down Waterloo Road to join up that 
terminus. 
lb., Route Tower Subway. — A subway tramway, starting by a junction with the 

So - 16 > London County Council (North Metropolitan Section) Tramways 

P* M * at their terminus at Leman Street, and passing under the River 

Thames at a point East of St. Katherine's Docks, and terminating, 
by a junction with the London County Council Tramways, at the 
southern approach to the Tower Bridge. 
Ib. f Route Tottenham Court Road and Whitehall. — A surface tramway, starting by 

No - 17 » a junction with the London County Council (North Metropolitan 

p " Section) Tramways at their terminus at the southern end of the 

Hampstead Road, passing along Tottenham Court Road, Charing 
Cross Road, Trafalgar Square (east side), Charing Cross, White- 
hall, Parliament Street and Bridge Street, and terminating, by a 
junction with Route No. 10, at the western end of Westminster 
Bridge, 
lb., Route Moorgate, Liverpool Street and Norton Folgate.— A surfacq tramway, 

No. 18, starting by a junction with the London County Council (North 

P- 83 - Metropolitan Section) Tramways at their terminus at South Place, 

passing along Finsbury Pavement, Finsbury Circus, Liverpool 
Street and Bishopsgate Street Without, and terminating, by a 
junction with the London County Council (North Metropolitan 
Section) Tramways, at their terminus in Norton Folgate. 
lb., Route Aldersgate Street to Post Office. — A subway tramway, starting by a 

Nol9 » junction with the London County Council (North Metropolitan 

p * 83 * Section) Tramways at their terminus near Charterhouse Square, 

passing under Aldersgate Street and St. Martin's le Grand, and 
terminating near the General Post Office. 
Ik, Route King's Road — Chelsea, and Buckingham Palace Road. — A surface 

No - ^ tramway, starting by a junction with the London County Council 

p,83# authorised tramway in High Street, Fulham, at the northern 

approach to Putney Bridge, and passing along New King's 
Road, King's Road — Chelsea, Sloane Square, Lower Sloane 
Street, Pimlico Road and Buckingham Palace Road, and 
terminating, by a junction with Route No. 5, at the western 
end of Victoria Street at Grosvenor Gardens. 
lb Route Victoria Street, Westminster. — A surface tramway, starting by a 

Ho' 21, junction with Route No. 5 at the northern end of Vauxhall 

p. 84. ' Bridge Road, and passing along Victoria Street, Broad 

Sanctuary and Parliament Square, and terminating, by a junction 
with Route No. 17, at Parliament Street, 
lb Route Marylebone and Euston Roads.— A surface tramway, starting by a 

No! 22, junction with Route No. 7, at the Edgware Road, opposite 

p. 84. the Harrow Road, and passing along the suggested new street 

and the Marylebone Roaa and Euston Road, and terminating, by a 
junction with the London County Council (North Metropolitan 
Section) Tramways in the Euston Road, at King's Cross Station, 
lb., Route Finchley Road — A surface tramway, starting by a junction with Route 

No - 23 > No. 22, at Upper Baker Street, and passing along Upper Baker 

p,8t Street, Park Road, Wellington Road and Finchley Koad, and 

terminating, by a junction with the Middlesex County Council 
authorised light railways, at Childs Hill. 

Infea^ These projects can best be understood by studying the Tramway 

p. 54 hereof. Plan, upon which all the projects are shown. 

104. The advantages of some of these proposals are obvious. If they Effects of these 
were carried out, a tramway along the Euston and Marylebone proposals. 
Roads and the Edgware Road, would connect the existing eastern and 
western systems, passing quite close to five of the principal railway termini 
in London: north and south would be connected by two lines outside 
the City : four lines from the west would penetrate to the central 
area and thence be continued to the eastern districts : not least in 
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importance, tramways would cross the Thames on two existing bridges 
( w estminster and Blackfriars), which would be united by a line along the 
Thames Embankment. Thus urgently needed through communication would 
be afforded. In short, the three isolated systems, which we have described, 
would be linked together ; the central area, hitherto destitute of tramways, 
would be partially opened out ; and the Thames would no longer interrupt 
communication between north and south. 

105. Some proposals, on which the Advisory Board >of Engineers report, 
are undoubtedly open to criticism. They involve, in all, about seven miles 
(excluding the subways under the proposed Main Avenues) of tunnels or 
subways, chiefly under roads, through which tramways are to be constructed 
in continuation of the surface system. The cost of subways, under streets, 
will not be uniform. It must depend largely upon local and physical 
conditions; but a subway, made for a tramway, will be much the 
same as one made for a railway. Some put the cost as high as a 
million sterling 1 in specific localities, some as low as £300,000 2 per mile 
where more favourable conditions exist. At the lowest estimate of 
£300,000 a mile, it is obvious that, if subways were required for any 
considerable distance, tramways, so far from being remunerative, might 
prove a source of heavy loss. Where so much is needed in the way of 
improvements, one governing consideration, in selecting what should be 
taken in hand and what left over till a later date, must, of necessity, be 
finance. We do net say that subways ought, in no case, to be constructed. 
On the contrary, there are parts of London where the value of land 
is so great, notably in the City of London, that widening, for tramway pur- 
poses, is not to be thought of. In such places, the only course is to construct 
subways. But that is not so everywhere, and, for the most part, if the 
choice lies between subways and widening, we believe that it will be 
found nearly as cheap to widen the streets and lav tramways on the 
surface. In any case, it must be a question of relative cost, with the 
additional consideration that travelling on the surface is always preferable, 
and a wide street always an advantage. 

Applying this view to the projects, outlined by the Advisory Board of Route No. 
Engineers, we do not think that a case is made out in favour of a subway 3 » P* 1 *- 103 
being constructed, at the cost of the municipality, from Albert Gate along 
Piccadilly to the City merely as a continuation of the surface tramway to 
Albert Gate : it would be about four miles long, and would be very 
costly. A " tube " railway is already under construction along a consider- 
able portion of the same route, 8 and the question of increased communi- 
cation along this line is referred to in Chapter VII, paragraph 144, of 
our Eeport, which deals with railways. 

106. Most of the other subways, suggested by the Advisory Board of 
Engineers, are within the City of London or immediately adjacent to it, on the Vol. VII, 
eastern side. So much of this part of their scheme as contemplates a tunnel R eport of 
beneath the Thames, east of the Tower Bridge, to unite existing terminals in ^^7 
Leman Street and Tower Bridge Road, however desirable, does not seem to RouteNo. 
us so pressing as to justify, at present, the great expense involved, when i6 f p. 83. 
so many other improvements are urgently needed. 
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107. As to the proposals within the City of London, some involve subways, 
others are for surface tramways. The position of the City is peculiar : in no 
district of London is the congestion greater, or relief more urgently needed. 
The streets, in the more crowded parts of the City, are not wide enough to Route 
admit of surface tramways, having regard to the immense traffic passing over No. 12; 
them, and widening is quite impracticable, because of the value of land. £• 82 
In these circumstances, relief can be afforded only by subways, which must n™^}. 
be very costly. It is in these respects that the proposed new avenues offer p. g2, ' 
so many advantages, inasmuch as they provide for railways in subways, as Route 
well as for surface lines of tramway. Within the boundaries of the City, No. 14-; 
where the traffic is less, there are streets which do admit of tramways. But £• ? ° 



1 Sir D, Fox, Q. 13998, Vol. II. 
* Mr. Fitzmaurice, Appendix No. 9, p. 274 
442.— Vol. III. 
8 The Qreat Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway. 



Mr. Bradley, Appendix No. 37, Statement B, ?• 83J 
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the City Corporation, partly, no doubt, from apprehension that, if once surface 
tramways were admitted, they might be extended to places where, we agree, 
they are impossible, have uniformly opposed the laying of any surface 
tramways within their precincts, though they do not object to subways. 
Our difficulty is that, if they adhere to this view, and no surface tramways 
are allowed in any part of the City, the cost of subways would, on so great 
a scale as to satisfy existing requirements, be prohibitive. Either they 
would not be constructed, and the evil left without remedy, or other parts 
of London would have to suffer. We think that surface tramways should be 
laid down in the City of London, where they can be shown to be reasonably 
practicable, and that subways should be made where surface tramways are 
not practicable. 

108. One route affecting the City of London, recommended by the Blachfriarn 
Advisory Board of Engineers, requires special notice : — Route No. 13 Brid 9 e - 
upon the Tramway Plan — which provides that a line of tramway should 

be laid upon Blackfriars Bridge and thence northward along a raised 
viaduct to Farringdon Street, and so join the North Metropolitan 
Section of the London County Council Tramways at Theobald's Road. 
The structural works necessary for this project have already been 
adverted to among the street improvements proposed by the Advisory 
Board of Engineers. If those improvements are effected, we think 
a tramway for that route would be practicable and would be of much 
advantage, because it would link together the northern and southern tram- 
way systems. Throughout its course, it would be a short distance within 
the City boundary, but it would be very conveniently situated. A proposal 
of a somewhat similar nature was also put forward by Sir Henry Knight, * 
who was formerly Lord Mayor and Chairman of the Police Committee and 
of the General Purposes Committee of Aldermen of the City of London. 

109. A subway is proposed by the Advisory Board of Engineers : — Subway from 
Route No. 5, starting from Victoria Station and running beneath Grosvenor ?*%?*£ St ^ w ^ 
Place and Hyde Park at, its eastern edge, to Marble Arch. At both extremities, 2rch. e 
it would unite other tramways existing and proposed, and form a most 
important link of communication between north and south. The whole 

length of subway contemplated is a little over 1£ miles, of which nearly one 
f mile would run beneath the roadway in Hyde Park, where it could be 
constructed more cheaply than under streets or buildings. We think this 
route, which would relieve the congestion at the crossings at Hyde Park 
Corner and Marble Arch, is so important that it should be taken in hand 
with as little delay as is possible. If public opinion would tolerate 
tramways on the surface, along the eastern edge of Hyde Park and 
thence down Grosvenor Place, the cost would not, it is believed, exceed 
£80,000 in all, but the congestion at the crossings would not be relieved. 

110. The other tramways, proposed by the Advisory Board of Engineers, Five specified 
are on the surface, and most of them are important, as we have already seen. mfltw *>&**• 
The proposals include the laying of tramways along five of the routes upon 

which street improvements have been suggested : — the Euston and 
Marylebone Roads, Bayswater Road, Hammersmith Road, Fulham Road 
and King's Road — Chelsea. We recognise that on these, as well as on 
other routes designed for tramways, some street improvements will, at places, 
be required, and that extensive improvements, in the way of widening 
streets, would be an advantage upon all the routes. In King's Road, 
particularly, considerable street improvements will be necessary ; but, if the 
construction of tramways were delayed until the full width recommended, of 
100, or even 80 feet, could be everywhere secured, the introduction of tram- 
ways might be postponed indefinitely, owing to the great cost which such im- 
provements would involve. We believe that most of these routes could be 
laid out for tramways with only a moderate outlay for widening in particular 
places, and we are so convinced of the urgent necessity for tramway accom- 
modation in London, that we recommend that the work on the five routes 
in question should be taken in hand as soon as possible. It is unnecessary 
to indicate other routes with regard to which the same course might be 

'Sir H. Knight, Q. 14504, Vol. II; and Plate LIII, Vol, VI. 
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followed; the illustrations already dealt with are sufficient. If these 
works are executed, and the travelling public realise the advantages which 
we anticipate, further extensions will follow as a matter of course. 
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Becommendatiom : (a) Tramways. 

111. We will now summarise the conclusions at which we have arrived. 
The tramway mileage is quite insufficient, and the absence of through com- 
munication between the different systems, within the Administrative County 
of London, and between those inside the latter, and those outside in " Extra 
London " causes great inconvenience and diminished efficiency. Tramways 
are very useful for short distance traffic in London, and, on judiciously 
chosen routes, would be remunerative if run on the surface. Though many 
of the streets are of insufficient width, the defect is not so universal as to 
preclude a large extension of the tramway system in the Administrative 
County of London without a great expenditure on street widening. 

We recommend : — 

A large extension of tramways in London and the suburbs; that 
immediate attention be given to providing through communication 
between the different tramway systems within the Administrative 
County of London ; across the Thames by the Westminster and 
Blackfriars Bridges ; and that provision be made for through 
running inside and outside the Administrative County of London. 

112. Any great increase of tramways, such as we anticipate, would 
lead to the necessity of organization for the purpose of securing the har- 
monious working of the separately-owned systems. Through communica- 
tion, that is, the running of through cars over tramway systems, separately 
owned, without rebooking or trans-shipment of passengers, is of great im- 
portance in the interests of cheap, expeditious and convenient locomotion, 
and the refusal of reasonable facilities for that purpose should not be allowed. 
However large the tramway systems under single management may be, there 
will be places where difficulties will arise in connection with through com- 
munication, and, in such cases, stringent regulations should be enforced for 
facilitating traffic. We rely on the action of the proposed Traffic Board to 
protect the interests of the public in all such cases, and think the Board should 
insist, wherever practicable and desirable in the public interests, on through 
communication without the passengers being required to change cars, such 
through communication being enforced, if necessary, by the grant of running 
powers, subject, of course, as will be explained hereafter, to approval by 
Parliament. Arrangements of this nature will be found necessary at the 
borders of the Administrative County of London, and difficulties will, no 
doubt, be experienced at other places in connection with the purchase of 
particular tramways, but we see no reason to doubt that all such matters 
can be satisfactorily settled, as they arise, by the proposed Traffic Board, and 
we consider it unnecessary to notice, in detail, matters of this nature, which 
have been specially brought before us by those concerned. Where, however, 
through running of cars is impracticable, through bookings and an inter- 
change of passengers, at convenient times and places, should be secured. 

We have been told by witnesses that from this point of view the various 
tramway systems within " Greater London " ought to be worked by one and 
the same authority, and that for this and other reasons it is inexpedient for 
the London County Council to operate their own tramways. 

So far as the question involves considerations of municipal trading, we do 
not think it is within our province to express an opinion. We think it 
reasonable that some profit should be derived from the tramways for the benefit 
of the municipality, 1 but it does not follow that the best way of securing the 
largest profit will be that the municipality, even if it finds the money for 
construction, should undertake the task of operating. In other countries, 
it is not unusual for municipalities to construct, purchase or otherwise 
acquire the tramways, but in such cases the actual working is generally left 
to operating companies, with provision for proper rates and general control. 

1 Sir. J. C. Robinson, Q(j. 24949 et $eg. 9 Vol. III. 
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It is claimed that such methods yield better financial results to 
municipalities, and avoid difficulties which might arise from municipal 
authorities carrying on a business of this kind on a large scale. Abroad, 
the work of construction is also often facilitated by the same company, that 
is afterwards to operate, also undertaking, the building of the line, by contract 
with the municipal authorities, who are thereby saved from the risks and 
disadvantages attendant upon the making, as well as the working, of a line 
by a municipality. 

If the tramways are operated by the municipalities concerned, we think 
that they should be worked on sound financial principles, with ample 
provision for depreciation and repayment of capital or discharge of debt- 
It also appears to us that any profit from tramways received by a muni- 
cipality should, preferentially, be applied to necessary tramway developments, 
and to street improvements. In this way, as time goes on, a considerable 
annual sum might be secured to meet expenditure, which otherwise would 
fall on the rates, and this arrangement would greatly facilitate the under- 
taking of works urgently required in London. 

The matter is one of such importance that, having regard to the 
conflicting views that have been laid before us, we strongly recommend that 
the whole question of the expediency of the working of large tramway 
systems by municipalities be specially investigated. 

(b) Procedure for Obtaining Authority to Construct Tramways and Question oj 

the " Veto. 9 ' 

113. It remains to be considered whether any change is necessary Changes in law. 
in the law. An important controversy has been raised before us in regard to 
the use and abuse of a power of " veto " upon the construction of tramways, 
which is possessed by the London County Council, the Corporations of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and by every Metropolitan Borough 
Council within the Administrative County of London, and also by the local 
authorities and road authorities in the adjoining counties. It will be better 
appreciated after reference to the laws now regulating the construction of 
tramways. 

There are four methods by which the construction may be authorised : — Existing pro- 
(1.) Under the Railway Construction Facilities Act, 1864. — Under this cedure for obtain- 
Act, the Board of Trade may give a certificate authorising the construction in 9 *>*<*«>* *° 
of a railway (which might include a tramway or tramroad) where all the eon8truct tram ' 
landowners, and others beneficially interested, are consenting. Such "°^?" „ 
certificate must be laid before Parliament, and will be void if either House J^^^ FaciU- 
disapproves of it within six weeks. This method, however, has never been ties Aci % 1861. 
used, and cannot be conveniently used for London : it may accordingly be 
disregarded. 

(2.) Under the Tramways Act, 1870. — Under this Act, the Board of Tramways Act, 
Trade can, by Provisional Order, which has to be confirmed by Parliament, 187 °- 
authorise a local authority, with the consent of any separate road authority^ 
and can authorise any company or person, with the consent of the local 
authority and road authority, to construct a tramway. Where two- 
thirds of a scheme is consented to by the local and road authorities 
concerned, the Board of Trade may dispense with the consent of any 
other objecting authority. One-third of the frontagers, to a distance of 
30 feet at any given place, have power to " veto " the construction of a line 
opposite their premises, where the nearest rail would, for a distance of 30 feet,, 
be within 9 feet 6 inches of the edge of the footpath. There is no authority 
to give compulsory power to acquire land. Under this Act the local 
authority is enabled to buy the undertaking, at its then value as a structure, 
at the expiration of 21 years from the passing of the Act confirming the 
Provisional Order. The period for purchase may be varied by consent. 

(3.) The Light Railways Act, 1896. — Under this Act, the council Light Railways 
of any county, borough or district, or any private promoters may airolv ^ ct > i896 - 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for power to construct a light railway, 
which is often, in fact, indistinguishable from a tramway. Any of those 
locai authorities may be authorised to construct and work a line, or, 
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subject to supervision by the Board of Trade, to advance money by loan, 
or by taking shares in a company's undertaking. The Treasury are 
empowered to make advances to light railway undertakings. The consent 
of the local and road authorities is not required : there is no frontagers' veto. 
There is provision for compulsory power to acquire land, and the schemes 
do not go before Parliament for sanction, but must be confirmed by the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade must not confirm any Order of 
the Light Railway Commissioners, if they think the proposals are such as 
ought to be submitted to Parliament, by reason of the magnitude of the 
proposed undertaking, or its effect on the undertaking of any railway com- 
pany, or for any special reason. It may be observed that the Light Railway 
Commissioners, in practice, hold that they ought not to authorise a light 
railway, unless it connects the area of one local authority with another. 
This Act also may be disregarded, in so far as the Administrative County of 
London is concerned, because it would not be applicable to such undertakings 
as tramways in London. 

(4.) There remains the ordinary course of applying by Private Bill 
to Parliament. In the case of Private Bills, however, the Standing Orders 1 
of Parliament are to the same effect as the provisions of the Tramways Act, 
1870, as regards the consents of local and road authorities. The consents 
must be proved, though, if two- thirds of the scheme is consented to, the 
consents for the remainder may be dispensed with. We do not desire to 
dwell at any length, in this place, on the anomalies and confusion arising from 
the existence of several separate and distinct methods of procedure, not sub- 
ject to the same conditions, for obtaining sanction to the construction of 
tramways, but we cannot refrain from observing that, in our opinion, sim- 
plification and amendment of the procedure for obtaining such powers are 
urgently required. 

The only two methods practically available for procuring legislative 
authority to build tramways, in London are subject to " veto" by the local 
and road authorities. 

Accordingly the London County Council, when promoting a tramway 
scheme, must get the consent of any Metropolitan Borough Council which may 
be concerned as road authority, or, in case of a through route, of two-thirds 
of the road authorities. On the other hand, the London County Council 
can use the same check as the local authority in order to defeat any other 
promoters who seek to construct tramways within their area, either under the 
Tramway Act, 1870, or by method of Private Bill. 
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1 Standing Orders of the House of Lords, relative to Private Bills : — 

22. " In cases of Bills to authorise the laying down of a tramway, the piomoters shall, on or 
" before the eighteenth day of January, obtain the consent of the local authority of the district or 
" districts through which it is proposed to construct such tramway, and where in any district 
" there is a road authority distinct from the local authority, the consent of such road authority 
" shall also be necessary in any case where power is sought to break up any road subject to the 
" jurisdiction of such road authority. For the purposes of this Order in England and Scotland 
" the local and road authorities shall be the local and road authorities for the purposes of the 
*' Tramways Act, 1870, except that in the case of a rural district in England the rural district 
" council shall be deemed to be the local authority, and in Ireland the local and road authorities 
" shall be the district councils and the county councils respectively : Provided that where it is 
" proposed to lay down a continuous line of tramway in two or more districts, and any local or 
" road authority having jurisdiction in any such districts does not consent thereto, the consents 
" of the local and road authority, or the local and road authorities having jurisdiction over two- 
" thirds in length of the streets and roads along which such line of tramway is proposed to be 
" laid, shall be deemed to be sufficient." 

Standing Orders of the House of Commons! relative to Private Bills : — 
22. "In cases of Bills to authorise the laying down of a Tramway, the promoters shall obtain 
" the consent of the local authority of the district or districts through which it is proposed to 
" construct such Tramway, and where in any district there is a road authority distinct from the 
" local authority, the consent of such road authority shall also be necessary in any case where 
" power is sought to break up any road, subject to the jurisdiction of such road authority. For 
" the purposes of this Order, in England and Scotland, the local and road authorities shall be the 
" local and road authorities for the purposes of "The Tramways Act, 1870," except that in the 
" case of a rural district in England the rural district council ehall be deemed to be the local 
" authority, and in Ireland the local and road authorities shall be the district councils and the 
" county councils respectively. Provided that where it is proposed to lay down a continuous line 
" of Tramway in two or more districts, and any local cr road authority having jurisdiction in any 
" such districts does not consent thereto, the consents of the local and road authority, or the local 
t: and road authorities having jurisdiction over Two-thirds of the length of such proposed line of 
" Tramway shall be deemed to be sufficient." 
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114. When we come to deal with the second question referred to us by Experience shows 
Your Majesty : — the proposal to establish an authority or tribunal for f** e #f* °f the . 
dealing with traffic questions, we shall have occasion to make recommenda- J^J^^^ e m% * 
tions in regard to the system of procedure for authorising tramways or 
l'ailways in London ; at present, we point out that an artificial check is 
imposed upon the construction of tramways in London. Within London, 
the local authorities and the road authorities, for the purposes of the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, and Standing Order 22, are not identical. Thus there is a 
double " veto," which each can employ against the other, and both can employ 
against third persons. Both the London County Council and the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils have used their " veto" frequently. The Corporation 
of the City of London also possesses a " veto " and has invariably used it 
against all comers. 

In the same way, outside of the Administrative County of London, the 
road authorities and the local authorities and the frontagers, in certain cases, 
under the Tramways Act 1870, have a right of "veto." 

The evidence laid before us as to what has been experienced in practice 
leads to the conclusion that the "veto" has been used in many cases without 
due regard to the interests of the general public. 1 

Two classes of witnesses who have given evidence on the point are Evidence of tram- 
affected, not unnaturally, by their interests in the matter. The promoters of way promoters. 
tramways are opposed to the maintenance of the " veto," and they have given 
instances in which it has been exercised in an unreasonable manner and with 
mischievous results. 

On the other hand, representatives of the bodies that possess the " veto " The aut horUies 
are generally in favour of maintaining it ; they assert, no doubt in good faith, w ho possess the 
and in many cases with accuracy, that they have never exercised it " veto 9 ' are gene- 
unreasonably, nor otherwise than with reference to the general ad van- rally opposed to its 
tage. But they are not absolutely unanimous as to the propriety of main- ?^?^ !0W 1^ 
taining the "veto" : for example, Mr. Charles E. Baker, who appeared before unanimous.*** * 
us as representative of the greater number of the Urban District Councils in 
the neighbourhood of London, was of opinion 2 that the " veto " should be 
abolished, so far as London and its vicinity are concerned. The represen- 
tatives of the Metropolitan Borough Council of Battersea 3 and the 
Metropolitan Borough Council of Stepney 4 were also of opinion that the 
" veto might be done away with, if there was a Traffic Board which would 
deal with such questions. Most of the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
appear to think that, if they had not the right of " veto," they might be put to 
considerable expense in opposing in Parliament schemes that affected them 
injuriously, 5 or in connection with which it was proposed to levy from the 
borough an undue proportion of the cost of street widening, but that the 
existence of a permanent Traffic Board, with special knowledge, would be 
a safeguard in these respects. 

ihe strongest opposition to the abolition of the " veto " comes from the Opinion of the 
Corporation of the City of London and its officers. 6 Corporation of the 

The London County Council would like to see the right of " veto" abolished, C%ty of London ' 
in the case of the Metropolitan Borough Councils and the Corporation of Opinion of the 
the City, but wishes to retain its own right of " veto " against the private London County 
promoter, 7 and objects to submitting its tramway schemes to a Traffic Board, CounciL 
preferring that they should go direct to Parliament. 7 

On the other hand, independent witnesses, whose experience gives great Evidence of im- 
weight to their testimony, are in favour of the abolition of the "veto." Mr. partial witnesses^ 
J. W. Lowther, M.P., at the time Chairman of Committees and now Speaker Opinion of the 
of the House of Commons, expressed a strong opinion 8 that the power of Chairman of Con* 

_ — . miitees of the 

' Mr. Morse, Q. 3470, Vcl. II. Mr. Sellon, Q. 13245, Vol. II; and Appendix No. 38, p. HoU8e °f Com " 
453, Vol. III. Sir Ralph Littler, Q. 15885. Rt. Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P., Q. 17444.-- man8 ' 
Vol. II. Sir. J. C. Robinson, Q. 24843, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 82, Statement A, p. 827, 
Vol. III. F 

a Mr. Baker, Q. 16394. Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Brown, Qq. 9007 et scq., Vol. II. 

'Mr. J. H. Robinson, Q. 9518, Vol. II. 

•Mr. F. S. Robinson, Q. 10063, Vol. II. 

6 Mr. Morton, Qq. 1875 et seq. t Vol. IL 

» Mr. Dickinson, Qq. 2209 etseq., 2594, 2602 et sea., Vol. II : and Appendix No. 3, p. 41, Vol. III. 

• Rt. Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P., Q. 17439, Vol. II. 
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Frontagers 1 "veto" 



" vetoing " tramways had woiked a great deal of mischief ; that the Stand- 
ing Order had been most improperly used for the purpose of extorting 
all sorts of terms and conditions from tramway companies, and had sub- 
jected them to liabilities and disabilities which were never contemplated by 
Parliament. 

Mr. Albert Gray, K.C., Counsel to the Chairman of Committee? of the 
House of Lords, expressed the same opinion, 1 and said that the " veto " was 
extremely detrimental to tramway enterprise, and bad for the municipal 
bodies themselves. 

We were, unfortunately, unable to obtain the evidence of the late Lord 
Morley, Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, but we observe 
that, both on 2nd August, 1900, and 11th July, 1901, he expressed, in 
the House of Lords, opinions in favour of the abolition of the present 
right of " veto." 

Sir Ralph Littler, K.C., the Leader of the Parliamentary Bar, expressed 
a similar opinion 2 as regards the exercise of the right of " veto " by small 
local bodies, and added that, if the " veto " was placed in the hands of large 
bodies like county councils, much harm would not be done. 3 

115. There is no doubt that tramway development has been seriously 
checked by the operation of these " vetoes," and, although it is not suggested 
that any unworthy use has been made of them in London, it is clear that 
the " veto " is sometimes exercised without due regard to the importance of 
establishing through tramway communication. 

We have come to the conclusion that the best course is to abolish 
the ,€ veto " in all cases, but to provide that, in " Greater London," the county 
councils, and the Corporation of the City of London shall have a preferential 
right to construct any tramways, within their districts, if they are prepared to do 
so. We consider it unreasonable that one portion of a district should be in 
a position to put a stop to the construction of a general system of tramways 
required for the public benefit, without even allowing the case to be presented 
for the consideration of Parliament. In so far as the " veto " fetters the 
discretion of Parliament, a remedy can be applied by modifying Standing 
Orders No. 22. 

It appears to us that, instead of a " veto " it would be sufficient that local 
and road authorities should have a locus standi to appear before the proposed 
Traffic Board and Parliament 4 , in opposition to any tramway scheme within 
their districts, by whomsoever such tramway scheme might be promoted. 

116. In the same way it may be quite right, that the frontagers, who 
have at present a u veto " under the Tramways Act, 1870, should be entitled 
to oppose the construction of tramways. There can, however, be no valid 
ground for allowing them to prevent proposals from being even considered. 
We accordingly recommend that the frontagers' " veto " be abolished, 
and that those who now possess it should have a locw standi upon any 
tramway scheme affecting their property. 
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r CHAPTER VII. 

Recommendations as to Railways. 
Characteristics and Functions qf Urban Railways. 



117. In any consideration of the railway question, three features force Heavy cost of 
themselves into immediate prominence. The first is the large capital expen- urban railways. 
diture necessary for the construction of railways : this differentiates rail- 
ways from any other form of locomotion. The second is that a railway, once Location "annot be 
constructed, cannot practically be altered in its location ; the occupation of a ^^ a ^ ter con ' 
any location must be regarded as a permanent assignment to the railway, 

a,nd, both for physical and financial reasons, any substantial interference with 
it in future is impossible. Hence it is essential that the railway system, as 
a whole, should be supervised, in its growth and development, on definite, 
consistent and carefully-framed principles, directed towards the achievement 
of a clearly conceived result. The third leading characteristic of railways in T f* requirements 
London m that the public are, and must be, mainly, if not exclusively, °'Jv e mornin ^ 
dependent upon them for conveyance to and from residential districts in canc^ % bem# 
and beyond the outskirts of London. Within urban limits, tramways and by railways. 
omnibuses, and, for a comparatively small but important class of the 
community, cabs are alternative modes of conveyance, and the deficiencies 
of one can be supplemented by the services of another. But, for the 
purpose of travelling from the centre of London to the more remote districts, 
railways are essential, as no other mode of transport gives sufficient speed. 
It is desirable, therefore, that railway facilities should be placed within the 
• reach of as many districts as possible, so as to afford a wide range of choice 
to persons desirous of living out of London. 

118. It is necessary at the outset to form a clear conception of the func- Functions of 
tions of railways as part of the general scheme for locomotion and transport ^ on<ton railways. 
in London. For this purpose, we must consider separately the requirements 

of (1) passengers and (2) goods traffic ; and passenger traffic, for present 
purposes may be conveniently classified into (1) urban, (2) suburban and 
(3) long distance— including all traffic beyond suburban limits. 

As regards urban and suburban traffic, it is most important to consider Separate re V^ re - 
separately the requirements of each. Their needs are wholly different in m ^^l^^ 
character, and many of the mistakes of the past have been due to not keeping traffic. 
this distinction in mind with sufficient prominence. Whether the same 
tracks can be used within the central ar^a for trains serving both classes 
of traffic, or to what extent they can be so used, are questions of practical 
railway working, but it is obvious that the use of a line for one of these 
kinds of traffic may destroy or impair its utility for the other. The 
considerations affecting location, accommodation and working are radically 
different, and, to some extent, conflicting ; and the absence of comprehensive 
design in the railway system in London is nowhere more apparent than 
in the confnsion which has arisen from not distinguishing, with sufficient 
clearness, between the requirements of the different classes of traffic. Railways, 
intended for urban traffic, have been used, and partly designed, for suburban 
traffic to an extent, and under conditions, which have adversely affected 
their utility for both purposes. 

119. It must be kept in mind that urban movement must always be Urban traffic must 
mainly along the streets and must depend, for its principal provision, fc niainly along 
upon street conveyances. The construction of underground railways has ihe8treets > 

not taken off the streets a sufficient number of people to affect substantially 
the demand for street conveyances, or to diminish the street congestion. 
The exact length of journey for which people generally will take a railway, 
to which they have to walk for any distance, or to descend from street, ley el f 
cannot of course be determined. Sir Henry Oakley, in his evidence, put it 
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at anything over one mile. 1 It would, in each case, be fixed by a combination 
of motives based upon considerations of time, cost, weather and physical 
effort. But, whatever may be the precise distance differentiation in the 
case of underground railways and surface conveyances, there can be no 
practical doubt that urban railways are no complete substitute for wide 
streets and street tramways. It is equally certain, however, that railways, 
are an absolute necessity for urban movement in so large a city as London, 
because of the vast number of people constantly moving about within the 
urban area for distances for which a quicker transit is required than can be 
obtained either by surface tramway or omnibus. But, to meet the require- 
ments of such passengers, there must be no delay in getting a train at stations. 
Even a few minutes delay seriously detracts from the value of the railway 
as an alternative, in urban movement, to street conveyance. It is consequently 
essential that the service, on an urban railway, must be so frequent as to be- 
practically continuous. 

The importance of the considerations mentioned above lies in the 
conclusion to be drawn, that it is of vital importance not to attempt to use 
urban railways in any way, or for any purposes, which may prevent the 
running on them of train services of maximum frequency. 

120. Turning now to suburban traffic the principal needs of that 
class of traffic are railways in many directions, so that every district, suitable 
for suburban residence, may have railway facilities, quick trains, full service at 
" rush hours" — which may be cut down at other times of the day, and cheap 
fares, and, where possible, tramway facilities to and from the suburban 
railway stations. 

The location of the termini in London for suburban trains, where 
terminal stations are a necessity, is a much more difficult matter than in the 
case of trunk line termini, for, in fixing the terminal points to which suburban 
trains should run, it is necessary to consider, not only the parts of the central 
area to which experience shows that passengers wish to go, and the means 
of reaching those parts, but also the necessities of railway working. What 
should be aimed at, is the provision of as full means as possible for the urban 
distribution of suburban passengers to their points of destination, taking 
care always not to use the urban railways in any way which would prejudice 
the performance of their main function of supplying continuous services at 
close intervals for urban traffic. 
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Nature of Railway Accommodation Required for London. 

121. The needs of London in the matter of railway accommodation, apart 
from any question as to whether, or to what extent, those needs have already 
been provided for, may be summarised as follows : — 

(1.) Main trunk railways connecting London with the entire railway 
system of the country, with adequate running and terminal accommodation, 
and sufficient services for the convenient and speedy conveyance of long 
distance passengers, and for the carriage of merchandise traffic ; 

(2.) Kailways to every suburban district in the neighbourhood of 
London suitable for residence for all classes of the population, especially 
those engaged in work in London, with full running accommodation to enable 
trains to be run during " rush hours " with sufficient frequency to provide for 
the conveyance of suburban passengers without overcrowding, and with con- 
venient connections with all urban railways ; 

(3.) Railways in, through, across and around the central area of London, 
to provide, not only for urban movement at higher speeds, and for longer 
distances than those which can be conveniently provided for by street tram- 
ways and omnibuses, but also for the distribution of suburban passengers, 
to the fullest practicable extent. 

122. The requirements of long distance traffic, although highly important, 
do not, to any great extent, fall within the scope of the questions with which 
the Commission are mainly concerned : they affect our inquiry chiefly from 
the point of view of the location and adequacy of the main terminal stations ; 

1 Sir Henry Oakley, Q. 18674, Vol. II. 
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the sufficiency of the street accommodation adjoining, and means of distribu- 
tion of passengers arriving at, those terminal stations ; and the convenience 
of the train services connecting the termini, so as to enable long distance 
passengers to pass from one terminus to another without using street 
conveyances. 

The main terminal stations have all been located many years ago, and it is 
improbable that, in the future, there will be much change in their positions. 
These positions are, on the whole, fairly convenient for the purposes 
concerned, and we have no recommendations to make regarding 
accommodation or facilities for main line long distance traffic, except 
so far as long distance passengers, on arrival at the terminal stations, 
become urban passengers, for whom adequate provision must be made. 

123. As regards merchandise traffic, we do not intend to make any Goods tra/pa 
recom mendations. 

From information which the Commission has received, it appears 
that goods for exchange between the different railway systems are carried 
between the various railway yards, not by carts, but by railway, and, 
to a large extent, at night. Goods collected and delivered in London 
must, of course, pass through the streets, but we have no reason to 
think that the streets are used unnecessarily for the conveyance of goods 
from one railway station to another, or that the railway connections for 
goods traffic are seriously defective or inadequate. We do not propose 
therefore to make any attempt in this Report to deal with questions 
relating to railway accommodation or facilities for goods traffic. 

There is, however, one matter connected with goods traffic to which 
we desire to call attention, and which has an important bearing on the 
congestion of streets in London, and the main roads leading into the 
suburbs. Mr. Gooday, the General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
stated in his evidence 1 that the shop goods, or, in other words, the 
miscellaneous goods traffic for the supply of local needs, are not, to any Mode of distribu* 
substantial extent, carried by railway to suburban districts within a radius ' ton °f m1 ^* . 
of about 20 miles from London: such traffic is carried by carriers' carts tfo^intiuoi* 
at rates and within journey times with which the railway companies London. 
cannot compete. Mr. Gooday gave l the quantity of miscellaneous goods 
traffic carried by railway to Walthamstow as only 24 lbs. per head per 
annum of the population, and to Edmonton 12 lbs., as compared with 
1,603 lbs. per head per annum to Chelmsford, a distance of about 30 
miles from London. 

This indicates that the miscellaneous goods traffic to suburban 
districts, of which the volume, both in bulk and quantity, must be very 
large, carried and distributed by carts and vans, is one considerable source 
of the heavy traffic carted through the streets of London. If, owing to 
the high cost of handling, and the time necessarily taken in conveyance 
and delivery of goods traffic by railway, the railway companies are 
permanently unable to carry that class of traffic at rates, and in times, 
which can compete with road carriage, it is very desirable that steps should 
be taken, either by the railway companies or by others, to organise improved 
systems of road carriage, so that the number of carts and vans passing 
through the streets may be reduced as much as possible. 



The Railivay System of London As It Now Exists. 

124. It is needful for the sake of clearness that, at this stage of our 
Report, we should give a brief sketch of what the railway system of London 
is : the manner in which the system has grown up has been described in 
paragraphs 33 to 55 of this Report. 

The railways which serve any district, and more especially is this true London railways 
of the railways serving a city of the vast area and population of London, should be 
must always be looked at as constituting an organic system, however c0n8ldered <** an 
imperfect and disjointed the system may seem, and however difficult it may organui s y* tem - 
be to discover the features of its anatomy, or the principles of its growth. 



Mr. Gooday, Qq. 18552 tt $eq., Vol. II. 
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The growth, such as it was, must have been due to the application 
and operation of some principles, however loosely or inconsistently they 
may have been applied, and these should be our guide towards an under- 
standing of the reasons, which prompted the creation, and shaped the form, 
of the system. 

125. Looking at the map of London, the first broad feature which is 
apparent is the existence of 10 main lines of approach, each belonging to 
a separate and independent railway company. Seven 1 of these main line 
systems are on the north of the Thames, two 2 having their termini on the 
east side of the central area within half a mile of each other, and 
conveniently situated for access to the City of London, and the remaining 
five having their termini almost in a straight line, extending from east 
to west for a distance of about two and a-half miles from King's Cross 
(G.N.R.) to Paddington (G.W.R.). 

Three 3 of the main lines have their principal termini on the south of 
the central area. 

These main routes along which long distance traffic is brought to 
London also afford the principal avenues of railway approach to London for 
the trains from all suburban branches, except those connected with the 
North London and the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways. 
Hence again, subject to the same exceptions, the vast suburban traffic, 
although also served by many subsidiary stations, is chiefly concentrated 
at the same terminal stations which serve the long distance passengers, who, 
though large in the aggregate, form only a small fraction of the total 
number of passengers dealt with at the main termini. 

It may be convenient here to set out a tabular statement of the 
main lines of railway into London and their principal terminal stations : — 
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Great Eastei n 

London, Tilbury and Southend 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Midland 

London and North Western 

Great Central 

Great Western 

London, Brighton and South Coast - 



Main Termini in London. 



South Eastern and Chatham 



London and South Western 



-Fenchurch Street. 

Liverpool Street. 

King's Cross. 

St. Pancras. 

Euslon. 

Marylebone. 

Paddington. 
(J London Bridge. 
(I Victoria. 
' Victoria. 

i| 

i Charing Cross. 
Holborn Viaduct. 
Cannon Street. 
Waterloo. 



Central area from 126. The next important feature ot the railway system of London 

which railways is the existence of a large oval area in the centre, about 4 miles long 4 

were formerly — — . 

eaoluded. J G.W.R., G.C.R., L.N. W.R , M.R., G.N.R., G.E R. and L.T. S R. 
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and l£ miles broad 1 , having no railways within its circumference, except 
the railway crossing from Farringdon Street to St. Paul's, and the 
deep-level " tube " railways recently built, or now under construction. This 
area, until lately devoid of railways, contains the most important part 
of London. 

The cause of the absence of railways within that area is easily stated : 
they were debarred from entering by the deliberate policy of Parliament. 
The reasons for this will be found in paragraphs 36 to 43 of our 
Report, where we deal with the history of railway construction in London. 
At present we merely note the fact. 

The annular area of about three miles in width, outside and round the Railways outside 
central area above described, has been filled up with many lines made from this central area. 
time to time by separate railway companies, with various objects in view ; 
some, as in the case of the North London Railway from Chalk Farm 
to Poplar, originally and mainly for the purposes of goods traffic, though 
now used largely for passenger traffic ; some, as in the case of the 
Hammersmith line of the Great Western and Metropolitan Railway Com- 
panies, for local, or outer urban, passenger traffic ; some, as in the case 
of the branches of the Metropolitan District Railway converging at Earl's 
Court, and of the Metropolitan Railway converging at Baker Street, for 
suburban traffic ; and many for the purpose of connecting the various 
railways one with the other. 

The necessity imposed on all the railways of making their connections Inconvenience 
without infringing on the central area, however expedient (if it was '^Mngjram the 
expedient) the exclusion of railways from that area may have been, has had ^ v w^%£ a 
an unfortunate effect on the railway system, taken as a whole. The central area. 
connections which have actually been made are not nearly so useful for 
local traffic, or so convenient for connecting purposes, as they might have 
been, if the central area had not been barred, nor do they harmonise so 
well with comprehensive urban and suburban railway schemes designed 
to meet modern needs. 

All that can be said is that, notwithstanding the difficulties, connections, 
of one kind or another, have been made outside the prohibited area, and 
there now exist physical connections between practically every line entering 
London. But, in a railway system, physical connection is not enough. The 
important thing is, not the existence of a connecting line, but the location of 
that line, and the character of the train services run upon it. Unless the 
connections are made on some definite and comprehensive scheme, designed 
to create travelling facilities between well selected points, in directions fixed 
to meet the public requirements, along carefully chosen routes, on 
which convenient train services can be run between suitable termini, they 
may afford physical means of connection, but they do not adequately 
contribute to that complete and harmonious system of railway communica- 
tion which public convenience demands. 

127. The next feature that is apparent is the large number of Branches con- 
branches which have been thrown out by existing railways for the structed from main 
purposes of securing suburban traffic. The method usually adopted for s^ r l L 8er t ve ^: 
serving that traffic has been, not to make a separate line from a n^raffic 

suburban district direct to a new terminus in London, opening up and 
serving the whole of the intermediate area, but to make a spur or branch 
from an existing railway to the district needing accommodation. This 
method has secured the result aimed at with the least expenditure of capital : 
it has much to commend it. It certainly secures the development of 
more residential districts than could, within the limits of practical 
finance, be provided with railways extending to new terminal stations in 
London. It brings to existing railways additional traffic, which, by 
strengthening their resources, enables them to add to their accommodation 
in other directions. But the method ceases to be advantageous when the 
final section of the approach to the London terminus becomes too crowded 
with trains. If too many branches are made, the train services, which 
have to be run on the final approach lines to London, become so numerous 



1 Charing Crosa to Euston. 
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that the Company are unable to deal with them on their approach lines 
and at their termini without very costly alterations. At what stage this 
condition is reached is a question of fact which can only be determined 
by examination of the particular circumstances of each case. A railway 
company is no doubt always open to considerable temptation to continue 
the policy of bringing additional traffic to its existing lines even after that 
policy has ceased to be wise, and thus to expose itself to the risk of having 
to deal with more traffic than the lines can carry or the stations can properly 
accommodate. This is an evil which must be carefully avoided, and which 
would be less likely to occur if there were better general supervision of 
railway construction. But, having regard to the immense cost of making new 
terminal approaches within London, we think that the plan of serving 
suburban districts by spurs or branches out of existing lines ought always 
to be followed, promoting, as it does, a judicious economy in the expenditure 
of capital, until it has become apparent that the lines and terminal stations 
of an existing railway have reached the limit of their capacity. 

128. The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways, which were 
originally designed for purely urban traffic, have had a different suburban 
development from that of the lines of other companies. 

The inquiries by the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Railway 
Termini, 1846, and the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Metro- 
politan Railway Communication, 1863, referred to in paragraphs 36 and 42 of 
our Report, resulted in a definite conclusion against railways entering or 
passing through the central area, and in favour of a circular railway 
connecting the main line termini. The "Inner Circle" system of the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway Companies was subsequently 
constructed, but experience has unfortunately proved that the anticipations 
of the promoters were not well founded, and that a railway laid out on 
a circle was not capable of affording sufficient or convenient facilities for 
central urban movement. 

Some part of the want of success of the " Inner Circle " system may 
have been due to the physical discomfort of travelling in a long tunnel, 
fouled by the dirt and the smoke which are inseparable from working by 
steam. 1 

But, whatever the causes, there can be no doubt that the idea of a 
circular railway failed in practice to afford, either the extent, or the kind of 
communication, required in the central urban area, and the circular service 
has not, in fact, been used to the extent anticipated, the lines being, in practice, 
mainly used for travel from west to* east, and vice versa, on the northern 
and southern halves of the " Inner Circle." 2 

The portions of the system from Bishop's Road to the City and Railway 
beyond, and from Earl's Court to the City and beyond, carry a very large ™£ 
traffic, each of these sections having its own gathering ground, and carry in 
addition the suburban passengers which come from beyond Baker Street, 
Edgware Road and Earl's Court, in the west, and from beyond Aldgate, in 
the east. It is this east and west traffic which has been the really important 
traffic of the " Inner Circle " Railway. 

The experience gained from the construction of the " Inner Circle," there- 
fore, confirms the view that it is east and west lines in the central area that 
are chiefly wanted, but the location of the northern and southern halves 
of the " Inner Circlp," though providing lines for the east and west traffic, 
rendered it impossible for them to afford all the accommodation required for 
the very lapge east and west traffic within the whole of the central area. 

The two Companies concerned have, for several years, followed a policy 
of suburban development, and now carry an immense number of suburban 
passengers into London. The conversion of railways, originally intended for 
purely urban purposes, into what are now practically the terminal approaches 
in London of suburban railways, has been criticised ; but we see no reason 

1 See Report of Metropolitan Railway (Ventilation of Tunnels) Committee " appointed 2nd 
February, 1897, by the Board of Trade" to inquire into the existing system of ventilation of 
" lunnels on the Metropolitan Railway, and report whether any, and if so, what steps can be taken 
" to add to its efficiency in the interests of the public." 1897, Parliamentary Paper, (C, 8684), 
XLV, 135. 

» Mr. Ellis, Q. 245*3 Mr, R. W. Perks, MP., Qq. 19602 et *ej..-Voi Ii 
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to condemn the policy which has been followed, under the conditions which 
existed, and we think that the use of these lines for suburban traffic can be 
made, and probably will be made, to harmonise with their original function 
as urban railways. 

129. The next great advance in the provision of central urban railway u Tube" railways. 
accommodation arose from the introduction, almost simultaneously, of the 

deep level " tube " system of construction, and of the adaptation of electricity 
as a motive power for railway working. The history of the introduction of 
these railways has already been given in paragraphs 50 to 53 of this Report. 
The inquiries by the several Royal Commissions and Select Committees 
to which we have referred, practically did not touch the subject of suburban 
railway facilities : that was left to the isolated and fluctuating action of 
Select Committees on Private Bills with respect to individual schemes 
privately promoted. The history of the railway system in London shows 
that the fines made for the accommodation of outer-urban and suburban 
traffic have been allowed to grow up without any general guidance. Each 
section of line has been projected on purely local considerations. The 
laying out of each line has been designed exclusively in the interests of its 
promoters, and no attempt has been made by any public authority to co- 
ordinate it with any general design. The central urban railway communi- 
cation, on the other hand, was dealt with in the first instance on the rigid 
plan of a circle round the central area, and that plan, we think, a wrong 
one, although, under the conditions prevailing until deep-level "tube" rail- 
ways and electric traction were introduced, it may have been an inevitable 
outcome of the practical situation. 

130. We do not think that any advantage would be gained by our Growth of the 
describing in detail the construction of the railways outside the central area. r a ^^ t ^f em 
The stages of their growth will be best seen by referring to the four valuable M^ral area 
maps prepared under the direction of Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., for the use of 

ttcxx r ^e Commission. These maps will be found on Plate LXXX, Volume VI. 
Vol VI* ^ examining the four maps in question, it will be seen at a glance what 

railways existed in 1845, and what additions were made during the specified 

periods. 

The route mileage additions within the Administrative County of London, 

as shown by the above-mentioned maps, were as follows : — 

From 1845 to 1860 395 miles ; 

From 1860 to 1880 146 miles ; 

From 1880 to 1900 33 25 miles. 

These maps also show very clearly how the whole course of railway 
construction around London was influenced by the policy adopted in 
excluding railways from the central area. 
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The total length of railways existing in " Greater London " in the year 
1903 was shown in the following tables put in by Mr. Harper, the 
Statistical Officer of the London County Council. 

». LENGTH OF RAILWAYS IN GREATER LONDON-ACCORDING TO SECTIONS. 





Length of Railway 
in Route Miles. 


Length per Square Mile. 


Population per Route Mile. 


Section. 9 


In Ad- 
minis- 
trative 
County 

of 
London. 


In 
"Extra 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
"Greater 
Lon- 
don.'* 


In Ad- 
minis- 
trative 
County 

of 
London. 


In 
" Extra 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
"Greatei 
Lon- 
don." 


In Ad- 
ministra- 

tive 

County of 

London. 


In 

" Extra 

London." 


In 
" Greater 
London." 


Western 

Northern 

Eastern 


Miles. 
363 
43-7 
26*6 


Miles. 

1001 
67 3 
65*3 


Miles. 

135-4 

111-0 

91-9 


Miles. 

2-09 

2*20 

•99 


Miles. 
•63 
•52 
-69 


Miles. 
•77 
•74 
•85 


23,427 
26,161 
30,691 


4,196 

6,196 

11,524 


9,210 
14,056 
16,231 


Total, north of the river • 


105-6 


232-7 


338-3 


211 


•61 


•78 


26,388 


6,692 


12,707 


Southeastern .... 
South-western .... 


66-7 
49*3 


86*4 
58*9 


1531 
108-2 


1-62 
1-91 


-84 
•66 


106 
•94 


12,562 
18,438 


3,424 
4,071 


7,404 
10,617 


Total, south of the river • 


1160 


145*3 


261-3 


1-74 


•75 


1-01 


15,059 


3,686 


8,735 


Grand Total 


221-6 


3780 


599-6 


1-90 


-66 


•86 


20,458 


5,516 


10,976 



*. NUMBER OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN GREATER LONDON— ACCORDING TO SECTIONS. 





Number of Stations. 


Number of Stations per 
Square Mile. 


Number of Inhabitants 
per Station. 


Section. 8 


In 
Admin- 
istrative 
County 

of 
London. 


In 
" Extra 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
"Greater 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
Admin- 
istrative 
County 

of 
London. 


In 
"Extra 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
"Greatei 
Lon- 
don." 


In 
Admin- 
istrative 
County 

of 
London. 


In 
" Extra 
London." 


In 
"Greater 
London." 


Western 

Northern 

Eastern 


53 
70 
46 


60 
55 
51 


113 

125 

97 


314 
352 
3*62 


•38 
•43 
•54 


•64 
•84 
•90 


15,603 
16,332 
17,747 


7,001 

7,582 

13,241 


11,036 
12,482 
15,378 


Total, north of the river • 


169 


166 


335 


3*42 


•43 


•77 


16,489 


9,111 


12,833 


South-eastern .... 
South-western .... 


60 
46 


47 
43 


107 
89 


1-46 
1-78 


•45 

-48 


•74 

•77 


13,964 
19,761 


6,294 
. 5,576 


10,595 
12,908 


Total, south of the river - 


106 


90 


196 


1-59 


•47 


•76 


16,480 


5,951 


11,645 


Grand Total 


275 


256 


531 


2-36 


•44 


•77 


16,485 


8,000 


12,394 



1 Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table 29, p. 156, Vol. III. 

2 For description of these Sections see Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, p. 123 ; also Plate V, Vol. V. 
* Mr. Harper, Appendix No. 6, Table 31, p. 166, Vol. III. 

For further details see Report of Advisory Board of Engineers, Table LIII, p. 100, Vol. VII. 
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131. Before leaving our survey of the railway system as now existing, it Causes of the 
may be convenient to make one general remark as to the defects of that */«*» °f **« 
system. These defects are very largely due to the manner in which the ^JJ^f * 
connecting lines have been laid out, and to the deficiency of adequate means 

of terminal distribution, caused by the exclusion of railways from the central 
area. Some of the defects, so far as the harmony and aim of the general 
design are concerned, are the outcome of the disadvantages of separate 
ownership, which must always be submitted to if it is desired to 
secure the correlative advantages of competition. Each connection has 
been made, and each line has been laid out, in the individual interests of 
the competing companies without much regard to the interests and needs of 
the railway system of London taken as a whole. 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Metro- 
» P ar - politan Railway Communication in 1863, it was recommended that every 
system of internal railway communication should be under one manage- 
ment. This desirable result was not secured, and we have no doubt that 
the public interests have suffered from antagonisms between the various 
railway companies, and that a much better result would have been obtained 
if there had been more unity of ownership and management. Complete unity 
of interest can only be secured through extensive amalgamations, but, short 
of this, the existence of some controlling authority of the character of the 
Traffic Board, the establishment of which we recommend in Part III of our 
Report, would have imposed a useful check on the evils arising from 
diversity of management. 

Questions for Consideration in the Present Day. 

132. We are now in a position to summarise the principal questions 
which we have to consider with a view to making recommendations thereon. 
These are : 

1. Whether additional railways are required within the central area Additional rail- 
before referred to, 1 and, if so, in what directions, and to serve what !^*J n the 
particular purposes they should be made, and whether, as deep-level 

" tubes," or according to any other mode of construction ; 

2. Whether the existing facilities for suburban traffic are adequate FacilUies for 
and are fully and properly utilised ; suburban traffic. 

3. Whether any special encouragement or assistance is required in Special assistance 
order to secure the construction in the future of such additional towards the con- 
railways as may be required for the accommodation of suburban traffic, JJjSJjf^ 

and for opening up new districts for suburban residence. m way8t 

It is not practicable to isolate completely each of these questions, and 
treat it separately, for they overlap each other, and ought to be dealt with 
together. 

Many of the matters covered by these questions can only be dealt 8f ft^!^^ i ^ r 
with in a general way. We cannot, from the necessity of the case, attempt JJ^ ^ present 
to arrive at any definite decisions on such questions as the adequacy of Commission. 
railway accommodation in a particular district, or the sufficiency of the train 
service on a particular line. 

To determine such questions, detailed and prolonged investigations are 
necessary. The public necessity for a new line requires full investigation 
by Parliament, so that all questions of construction, finance, and effect 
upon existing interests opposing the scheme, may be fully considered 
before statutory authority is given. Before a particular scheme reaches a 
Select Committee of Parliament, it has been carefully considered by 
its promoters, and the professional men advising them, and it is obvious 
that no general inquiry by a Royal Commission can cover the ground 
necessary to be covered before a conclusion can be arrived at in regard 
to any particular scheme. All we can hope to do is to form some general 
conclusions as to the railway facilities required in London, and whether, 



1 1 



This * central area ' is different from, and must not be confused with, the * central area ' 
referred to by Mr. Harper, and by the Advisory Board of Engineers. 
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on the whole, these facilities are being, or are likely to be, adequately 
provided. 

lbUUive importorue 133 j n considering the railway communications required within the 

% d^rmi'Md by™ centra l area > an( l the best means of linking up central urban railways with 
number of ^ le railways which bring suburban traffic into London, it is necessary to 

passengers dealt keep in mind the actual location of the stations of a terminal character, 
with thereat. that is to say, those which deal with the largest number of passengers. 

Viewed from the traffic standpoint, the relative importance of the Vo1 - VI .H» 
principal stations of a terminal character in London is shown by the r^ 6 "^* 
following table, prepared by the Advisory Board of Engineers, giving the Advisory 
number of passengers dealt with in one year at each of the stations named. Board, 

Table 66. 

TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS TO AND FROM STATIONS OF A 
TERMINAL CHARACTER WITHIN THE CENTRAL AREA OF LONDON DURING THE YEAR 1903. 



Section, Terminus, and 
Railway. 


Ordinary 
Journeys. 


Journeys 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Western Section. 


6,494,832 

381,674 

10,022,167 

2,600,720 


2,678,784 

89,232 

3,228,020 
1,868,780 


9,173,616 

470,906 

13,250,187 

4,469,500 


General Note : — Unless otherwise stated, 
it is assumed that season ticket holders 
made 12 journeys each per week. 


1 At Paddington and Bishop's Road 
(Great Western and Great Western 
and Metropolitan Joint Railways). 

At Marylebone (Great Central Rail- 
way). 

At Baker Street (Metropolitan Ex- 
tension Railway). 

At Euston (London and North 
Western Railway). 


Of the total number of Bishop's Road 
passengers, about 12 per cent, travel in 
Kensington and Earl's Court trains, 40 
per cent, in Hammersmith and Richmond 
trains, 38 per cent, in City trains, and 
10 per cent, in Great Western main line 
trains. 

Season ticket holders assumed to have made 
6 journeys each per week, there being 
no short distance traffic. 

In addition to these a number of passengers 
from the " Inner Circle " use this station 
by means of the east exit and entrance. 

Journeys to and from stations south of 
King s Langley numbered 2,870,000, and 
to and from King's Langley and stations 
north thereof are estimated at 1,599,500. 


Totals - - - 


19,499,393 


7,864,816 


27,364,209 




Northern Section. 
At St. Pancras (Midland Railway) - 

At King's Cross and York Road 
(Great Northern Railway). 

At Broad Street (North London Rail- 
way). 


2,481,541 

7,112,485 
16,850,820 


7,285,200 

8,264,880 
9,843,816 


9,766,741 

15,377,365 
26,694,636 


Of the total number of ordinary journeys, 
344,746 were to and from Mendon and 
stations south thereof, 1,887,888 to and 
from stations north of Hendon, and 
100,075 via St. Pancras to stations south 
of London, besides 148,832 journeys in 
Great Eastern trains, by which 77,376 
journeys were also made bv season ticket 
holders, calculated on the basis of 12 
journeys per week for tickets available 
up to 30 miles, and six journeys per week 
for tickets available for a longer distance. 

Season ticket holders assumed to have made 
12 journeys each per week. 


Totals - - - 


26,444,846 


25,393,896 


51,838,742 





1 This station is outside the central area. 
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Table showing the Number of Passenger Journeys to and from Stations, &c. — continued. 



Section, Terminus and 
Railway. 



Ordinary 
Journey*. 



Journeys 

by 

Season 

Ticket 

Holders. 



Eastern Section. 

At Liverpool Street (Great Eastern 
Railway). 



At Fen church Street (Great Eastern 
Railway and London, Tilbury and 
Southend Railway). 



Totals - 



South-Eastern Section. 

At London Bridge (London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway). 

At London Bridge (South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway). 

At Cannon Street (South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway). 

At St. Paul's (South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway). 

At Ludgate Hill (South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway). 

At Holborn Viaduct (South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway). 

At Waterloo Junction (South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway). 

At Charing Cross (South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway). 

Totals - - - 



South-Western Section. 

At Waterloo (London and South 
Western Railway). 

At Vauxhall (London and South 
Western Railway). 

At Victoria (South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway). 

At Victoria (London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway). 

*At Addison Road (West London and 



45,233,170 



18,396,520 



63,629,690 

14,027,619 
4,029,687 
9,196,243 
2,561,462 
3,279,909 
7,212,628 
1,870,489 
6,852,847 



20,066,280 



5,528,328 



49,030 t 884 



25,594,608 

9,713,057 
2,013,020 
4,343,120 
1,230,230 
1,534,450 
3,456,310 
845,240 
3,321,420 



26,456,847 



22,268,000 8,732,000 
2,208,456 16,224 

7,371,499 I 3,487,538 



12,612,179 



3,104,010 



West London Extension Railways). | 

Totals - - - 47,564,144 



5,947,615 
1,000,000 



19,183,377 



Total. 



Remarks. 



65,299,450 Between London and stations distant 12 
miles and under, 59,202,127 journeys, 
l>etween 12 and 30 miles 2,456,062, and 
over 30 miles 3,641,261. Journeys via 
Liverpool Street excluded in cases where 
it was not necessary for the passenger to 
leave the station. Season ticket journeys 
calculated as in case of Great Eastern 
traffic to St. Pancras. 

23,924,848 j By Great Eastern trains between London 
and stations distant 12 miles and under 
10,543,465 journeys, between 12 and 30 
miles 104,251, and over 30 miles 12,342. 
Season ticket journeys calculated as in 
case of Great Eastern traffic to St. Pan- 
cras. London, Tilbury and Southend 
' raffic by the trains of other companies 
to all Metropolitan District stations 
2,493,544, to all Metropolitan stations 
230,345, to St. Pancras 195,153 and to 
Liverpool Street 35,580, 



I 



I 



89,224,298 

23,740,676 : For the year 1902. 
6,042,707 



13,539,363 
3,791,692 
4,814,359 

10,668,938 
2,715,729 

10,174,267 



75,487,731 



*The journeys by season ticket holders at 
the various S. E. & C. R. Stations ha7e 
been estimated, the total being based 
upon the actual number of season tickets 
issued by the Company available in 
London. 



31,000,000 ' Approximate estimate supplied by Rail- 
i way Company. 

2,224,680 ' Approximate estimate supplied by Rail- 



10,859,037 
18,559,794 
4,104,010 



way Company. 



For the year 1902. 



The proportion of ordinary and season 
ticket holders' journeys is estimated. 



66,747,521 



Grand Totals - 



! 206,168,957 



104,493,544 



310,662,501 



1 This station is outsMe the central area, 
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It will be seen from the above table that the stations 1 on the eastern 
side of the central area deal with a larger number of passengers than any 
other group of contiguous stations, their aggregate being about 116 millions, Pail way 
or 37 per cent, of the total dealt with at all the stations named. PIa ,?' 

Facilities for com- Yet, although the terminal stations on the eastern side of the central p * 

T^mit^Z area are the most im P ortant > frora the P oint of ™* of the number of 
and the central passengers, their facilities for communication with the central urban railways 

urban railways ; are imperfect. 

It was stated, however, in evidence by Mr. Ellis, 2 the General Manager 
of the Metropolitan Kailway, that, when the electrification of that railway 
is completed, probably a two-minutes service will be run, which will serve 
Bishopsgate Station, on that railway, adjoining Liverpool Street and Broad 
Street Stations. If this were done, we think the public needs would be met, 
so far as communication between the Liverpool Street* and Broad Street 
Stations and stations on the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways 
are concerned. 

The nearest stations to Fenchurch Street (L.T.S.R. and G.E.R.), which 
deals with 24 million passengers annually, are Mark Lane and Aldgate on 
the " Inner Circle " Railway, and these stations can only be reached through 
the streets. 

It would be a public convenience if better means of communication 
existed whereby the large number of passengers arriving at Fenchurch Street 
Station could, by means of some convenient interchange station, or stations, 
or subways, get access to a two-minutes service on all the central urban 
railways. 

134. The stations next in importance to those on the east of the central 
Farilitm at King'* area, from the point of view of the n amber of passengers handled at them, 

°pZZ\tfu™- are King ' s Cross ( GNR - and Met R ) and St - p ancras (M.R.) ; we 
annas s a ton , ^^ these together, because they use the same lines to gain access to the 

City. Including, not only the passengers dealt with at the King's Cross 

and York Road Stations of the Great Northern Railway, but also those 

dealt with at the King's Cross Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 8 the 

combined number of passengers dealt with at King's Cross and St. Pancras 

is nearly 44,000,000 annually. 

Through trains are run via York Road — King's Cross (G.N.R.), and 
via St. Pancras (M.R.), over the widened lines of the Metropolitan Railway 
to Moorgate Street (Met. R.). A considerable number, however, of the sub- 
urban trains arriving from the Great Northern and Midland systems are not, 
and cannot be, run through to Moorgate Street, or beyond : they arrive at the 
King's Cross (G.N.R.) suburban terminal station or at St. Pancras, as the 
case may be, and the passengers arriving by those trains, who desire to reach 
the Metropolitan Railway, have to find their way to the King's Cross Station 
on the Metropolitan Railway, either by changing carriages before reaching the 
main terminus, or, in the case of the Great Northern passengers, by 
crossing under Euston Road by a subway. 

When the "tube" railways now authorised or under construction are 
completed, passengers arriving at King's Cross (in addition to the existing 
facilities of interchange with the Metropolitan Railway) will be able to get the 
trains on the City and South London Railway, and the Great Northern, 
Piccadilly and Brompton Railway ; and passengers arriving at St. Pancras 
will be able to get the trains on the City and South London Railway. So far 
as Great Northern passengers are concerned, they have at Finsbury Park 
the existing facilities of interchange with the Great Northern and City 
Railway, and will also be able to join, at Finsbury Park, the trains of the 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway. Midland passengers 
will also be able to join the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway 
at Kentish Town. 

These " tube " railways will not only afford to those passengers alternative 
routes to City stations, but will also carry the passengers across the central 
area; so far, therefore, as the passengers of the Great Northern and 
Midland systems are concerned, they will then be fairly well provided with 
means of railway communication with the central area. 

1 Broad Street, Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street Stations. 

2 Mr. Ellis, Q. 24601, Vol. II 

9 See Vol. VIII, Appendix to Report of Advisory Board, Table 68. 
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135. Euston Station (L.N.W.R.) has at present no connection with any Emim station ; 
central urban railway : the distance from that station to the Gower Street 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway is too far along the streets to make 
a really convenient interchange. 

The policy of the London and North Western Railway Company appears 
78, not to have been directed to the development of suburban traffic on 
i their main lines to the same extent as the other great railways in 
London. Whilst noting that policy, we have no wish to condemn it. It 
may be a wiser policy, even from the point of view of public convenience, 
to leave the facilities required for additional suburban traffic to be supplied 
by the construction of other railways or tramways, rather than to attempt to 
provide them by increasing facilities on crowded lines and in crowded 
terminal stations. 

The present isolation of Euston will be, to a great extent, cured when 
the "tube" railways, authorised and under construction, are completed, as 
passengers arriving at Euston Station will be able to interchange with the 
City and South London Railway and with the Charing Cross, Euston and 
Hampstead Railway. By the latter railway they will be able to reach 
Charing Cross Station (S.E.C.R.) or again to interchange from it with the 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway at the Cmnbourne 
Street Station of that railway. 

136. Baker Street Station (Met R.) is the terminus of all the Bah*- Street 
► suburban trains on the Aylesbury Line of the Metropolitan Railway. Station; 

There are no trains from that line running through Baker Street, but all 
the passengers change carriages at that station, using, for further transit on 
the Metropolitan Railway, the " Inner Circle " trains, and the other trains 
running on the northern section of the " Inner Circle." 

Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., said in his evidence 1 that the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company were desirous of discontinuing the " Inner Circle " 
trains, and substituting "shuttle" services 2 between Edgware Road and South 
Kensington, treating the main lines of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railways as through west and east routes. Mr. Ellis, the General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Railway, on the other hand, indicated 3 that ho 
hoped, after the electrification of the line has been completed, to run a five- 
minutes service round the " Inner Circle/' The practical method of fitting in 
the various services must, of course, be left to the railway managers, but we 
think that no method should be adopted w r hich, either hampers the running 
of as many through trains as possible from places westward of Edgware Road, 
or in any way prevents the running of at least a two-minutes service on the 
section of the " Inner Circle " between Edgware Road and Bishopsgate. 

Baker Street Station, after the " tubes," now authorised or under construc- 
tion, are completed, will have interchange with the Baker Street and Waterloo 
Railway, passengers by the latter railway being able to reach Waterloo 
Station (L.S.W.R.), or interchange with the Great Northern, Piccadilly and 
Brompton Railway at Piccadilly Circus. The urban railway facilities avail- 
able for passengers at Baker Street will therefore be fairly complete. 

Passengers from the Great Western Railway, desiring to pass beyond 
Paddington (G.W.R.), require to get, by interchange either to Praed Street 
or Bishop's Road Stations, to reach the Metropolitan Railway, but a certain 
number of Great Western trains run through to Moorgate Street and beyond 
over the Metropolitan Railway. An extension of the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway to, and connecting with, Paddington has been authorised 
by Parliament, and is under construction, and this will improve the access 
from the Great Western system to a considerable portion of the central area. 

If, on further consideration, it should appear to the responsible managers 
concerned that the proper way of working the " Inner Circle " Railway between 
Edgware Road and South Kensington is by a " shuttle " service, such a course 
may render it possible to improve the access of Great Western trains to the 

1 Mr. R. W. Terkfl, M.P., Qq. 19602 et w// M Vol. II 

2 Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Q. 19926, Vol. II. 
8 Mr. Ellis, Q. 24601, Vol. II. 

87. L 
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City, and it seems to us that the connections between the Great Western 
Railway and the central urban system of railways require improvement. 

The Great Western Company themselves have introduced a Bill into 
Parliament during the present Session to authorise the making of a new 
loop from their railway at Ealing Station to the West London Railway 
between Wormwood Scrubs and Uxbridge Road Stations, with an extension 
railway to Shepherd's Bush, where there would be interchange connection 
with the Central London Railway. 

EtirV* Court 137, Earl's Court Station (M.D.R.) is the point where all the suburban Railway 

Shti:W >' trains from the western sections of the Metropolitan District Railway P1 &n, P- «$ 

converge, and from that station they have direct through running to the 

Mansion House Station and beyond. 

When the " tube " railways, now authorised or under construction, are com- 
pleted, the Metropolitan District Railway will have interchange connection 
with the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brampton Railway at South Ken- 
sington, and at Gloucester Road, Earl's Court, Baron's Court and Hammer- 
smith, with the portion of the deep-level Metropolitan District Railway 
which is being constructed as an extension of the Great Northern, Piccadilly 
and Brampton Railway, and with the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway 
at Charing Cross. Thus the suburban passengers from the suburbs 
served by the Metropolitan District Railway, will be provided with additional 
central urban communications. 

Victoria Station; 138. Victoria Station (L.B.S.C.R. and S.E.C.R.), at which more than 29 

millions of passengers are dealt with annually by the South Eastern and 
Chatham, and the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Companies, 
has no facilities for through running, and such facilities over the Metro- 
politan District Railway are obviously out of the question. 

The interchange with the Victoria Station on the Metropolitan District 
Railway is by means of a subway, and, at that station, passengers will reach 
the proposed full service 1 on the Metropolitan District Railway, and by 
further interchange will reach the " tube " railways which will be in interchange 
connection with the Metropolitan District Railway at Charing Cross. 

Passengers going north of Charing Cross will, however, have two 
changes of carriage, one at Victoria and one at Charing Cross, and, under 
present conditions, more, unless they are bound for some station on the 
route of the Baker Street and Waterloo or Charing Cross, Euston and 
Hampstead Railways. It cannot be said that the provision for passengers 
arriving at Victoria Station is, or will be, adequate or satisfactory. 

There would be great advantages if, at some future time, a through north 
and south connection could be made between Victoria and the Marble Arch 
terminus of the authorised North West London Railway, and perhaps, for 
this purpose, the subway, which we have recommended under the eastern 
edge of Hyde Park in the chapter of our Report dealing with Tramways Chapter VI 
might be utilised for at least part of the route. If this should prove 8U P ra * 
possible, connection could be given by interchange with all the main east and 
west routes through London. 

Charintj Cross 139. Charing Cross Station (S.E.C.R.), at which 10 millions of 

station ; passengers are' dealt with annually, will, by a short walk through the streets, 

be in interchange connection, not only, as at present, with the Charing 
Cross Station on the Metropolitan District Railway, but also with the 
Embankment Station on the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, and will 
also have interchange with the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
Railway, and, by a second interchange at Cranbourne Street, with the 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brampton Railway. 



1 Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P. Q. 19978, Vol. II f 
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Railway 
Plan, 
p. 78. 



140. Waterloo Station (L. S. W. R.) at which 31 millions of pas- Waterloo Station 
sengers are dealt with annually, is connected with the City by the Waterloo 
and City Railway, and will also have interchange connection with the Baker 
Street and Waterloo Railway. 



141. St. Paul's Station (S. E. C. R.), at which nearly 4 millions st, Paul:* station ; 
of passengers are dealt with annually, is in interchange connection with 

the Blackfriars Station of the Metropolitan District Railway. 

142. Cannon Street (S. E. C. R.), a station at which over 13| «»* 
millions of passengers are dealt with annually, is connected with the ^"^ ilridm* '""' 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways by an interchange station stations. ' ' " 

at Cannon Street ; and London Bridge Station (L. B. S. C. R.), at which 
nearly 24 millions of passengers are dealt with annually, is in interchange 
connection with the London Bridge Station of the City and South London 
Railway. 

Recommendations : (a) Railways. 

143. We have come to the conclusion that, when the "tube" railways 
already authorised have been completed, with the addition of the line we 
have suggested from Victoria to Marble Arch, the most pressing require- 
ments of railway communication within the central area, as distinguished 

from the suburbs, will have been fairly provided for. We think, however, Nearby for 
that greater attention should be paid to providing interchange stations, ^ uH & c * T^a™* 
wherever lines running north and south intersect those running east and wstmihmy 
west ; and that, wherever it is possible, this accommodation for the facilities 
public should be afforded. We think also that, in regard to both the suburban 
and central urban railway systems, there should be better connection to 
the north-east of London ; and better connection between the suburban 
systems on the east and the suburban systems on the west, with the object 
of improving central urban communication, and providing passengers with 
fuller facilities than they now possess, by convenient interchange stations, 
for reaching all principal points within the central area served by the central 
urban railways. 
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144. One way of providing a better communication between east and 
west has been suggested by the Advisory Board of Engineers, namely, the 
construction of a great avenue with four railway tracks underneath it. We 
have already dealt with this proposal in discussing street improvements. 

Another route giving west and east connection is that from Hammer- 
smith to the City, via Kensington, Piccadilly, and the Strand. Various 
proposals have been made by private promoters for the construction of 
underground railways along this line. Mr. Fitzmaurice, 1 Engineer to the 
London County Council, laid before us an approximate estimate of the 
cost of a shallow tramway "subway" from Hammersmith to Bishopsgate, 
and from Bishopsgate along the Kingsland Road to the county boundary. 
We asked the Advisory Board of Engineers to examine the suggestion for 
a subway from Hammersmith to the City, and they refer to the subject in 
pages 105 to 110 of their Report. 

The choice between the methods of providing the means of such com- 
munication is a matter involving detailed and protracted consideration, 
and the final decision will partly depend on the choice made in regard 
to other improvements and their priority in point of time. This is 
one of the questions that would no doubt be fully considered by the Traffic 
Board, to which we hereinafter refer in Part III of this Report, before 
which any definite proposals would come. 



1 Mr. Fitzmaurice, Appendix No. 9, p. 274, Vol. III. 
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Difficulty expert- 145. The question whether new urban railways are required is not the 

enced inraistng on jy one t } iat ^as to ^ e considered : there is also the question of finance. A 
r muni railway?' mal 'ked feature in connection with underground railways of all classes has 
9 ' been the difficulty experienced in raising the necessary capital. In the first 

Mainly due to instance, this was no doubt due to the unusual nature of the enterprise, but 
a*™ 7eturn3 CUU% * ts continuance up to the present time is due to the fact that the railways that 
are at present in operation have not given very satisfactory results from a 
pecuniary point of view. The capital cost of the Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District Railways in the more crowded portions of London was very 
heavy, though it should be recollected that the nominal capital of the latter 
undertaking was increased by the adverse conditions under which it was 
raised. The first " tube " railway, the City and South London, was cheaply Vol. VII, 
constructed, but only pays a moderate rate of interest on the capital R«portof 
expended. The other "tube" railways, either actually working or under ^J^P 17 
construction, excluding the Waterloo and City line, have a much higher TaMe ■ 
capital per mile, and, though the Central London Railway is doing well, LVII, 
it must be remembered that it occupies a favourable situation. p. 106. 

Heavy capital cost The capital of underground railways, under existing conditions, may 

of - tube" railways. amo unt to from £500,000 to £1,000,000 per mile, and a very heavy traffic 

is required to pay a fair rate of interest on a capital of this magnitude. 
Priva'e enterprise But notwithstanding the difficulties imposed by high cost of construction, 

preferred. we ^j^ — an( j ^jg a ppii es t railways beyond as well as within the central 

area — that, as in the past, so in the future, London should, as far as possible, 
rely wholly upon private enterprise for the construction of new railways. 

Private enterprise can, we hope, be relied on to provide as many 
railways as are required, provided that such railways are made and worked, 
as in our judgment they ought to be, on a commercial basis. 

Sir Henry Oakley supplied us with a list of Bills for new railways within 
the " Inner Circle," which had been promoted within a period of 48 years. 
This list will be found in Appendix, No. 57, Statements M and N, pp. 605 
to 611, Volume III. There were 43 Bills between 1855 and 1885, and 83 
Bills between 1886 and 1903 inclusive. Out of the Bills promoted in the latter 
period, which is the one that mainly concerns us, 59 were either withdrawn F!£y® TT 
or not passed by Parliament. Of the remainder, 7 of the authorised under- , 
takings have been completed and opened for traffic, 1 1 are now under con- LXXVIIa, 
struction, and 6 are not yet commenced, although, no doubt, several of Vol. VI. 
these will be proceeded with. 

It is hardly to be expected that, under our system of promotion of 
Bills by private promoters, all schemes which succeed in passing through 
Parliament are equally well conceived, or that there is behind them equal 
financial ability to carry them out. Some fail from inherent defects or 
financial weakness. A sufficient number however remain to justify the hope 
that there is no need, as yet, to make an alteration in the present system of 
private promotion in the direction of looking to public sources for any part 
of the funds required for railway enterprise, unless undue financial obliga- 
tions are thrown upon the railway undertakings, either in respect of works or 
compensation, or in regard to the carriage of passengers at unremunerative 
fares, or otherwise. 

All that in our judgment is necessary, is to see that no discouragement 
shall l>e created for private enterprise by the system of procedure under 
which railway undertakings are authorised, or by the imposition of undue 
burdens on, or exaction of impossible conditions 2 from, promoters. 

vnwrtunty con- 14(5, ** 10 K reat uncertainty of the present system of procedure is 

nrded with existing perhaps a greater evil than its cost, and we look to the influence of the 
procedure : proposed Traffic Board as likely to effect an improvement in this respect. 

emmination hj Schemes would be thoroughly examined, before being submitted to Select 
Traffic Board. Committees in Parliament by an authority, charged with the duty of sub- 

1 Sir D. Fox. Q. 13968. Mr. Gooday, Qq. 18515, 18517, 18528. Sir H. Oakley, Qq. 18600, 
18619, 18629.— Vol. II. 

2 Sir'D. Fox, Qq. 14052 et seq., Vol. II. 
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stituting considered and comprehensive general design, for the individual 
scramble of promoters for the best sections of the best routes, which 
has hitherto prevailed. 

While we are hopeful that private enterprise can be relied on to Importance of not 
construct all the new railways that will be really required, we think that great *3r^ (yMrcm 
care should be taken not to impose on new railway undertakings burdens pro^^raUioays. 
which are not directly related to the works proposed to be constructed in 
connection therewith. The cost of street improvements and works of that 
character ought not, we think, to be charged on railway undertakings, 
although, in some cases, such works might be jointly arranged with advantage 
both to the railway company and the municipality. 

Encouragement to railway construction might be afforded by the 
adoption of a suggestion made in evidence by Mr. R W. Perks, M.P. 1 . A new 
railway made to serve a district not yet built over cannot, except in rare cases, Sanction to 
where railway construction is as costly as in London, obtain a remunerative purchase of land 
traffic from the date of its opening. If those who undertake to construct b tf <W eme ^ 
the railway are permitted in their Act to buy land by agreement in 
the district to be served, so that they may share in the benefit to be 
derived from the increase in the value of land, which invariably follows the 
making of a railway, this would facilitate the construction of new railways 
which are, and will become, necessary. We think that power to buy land 
under such circumstances should be conferred on railway companies. 

(b) Railways in Shallow Subways. 

147. We have given much consideration to the question whether future 
railways in the central area, and in the outer areas, which are already being 
covered with buildings, should be made in shallow subways or in deep-level 
" tubes." 

The question of the relative advantages of " shallow " railways and Comparative ad- 
" tubes" 2 is so important for the future that we think it necessary to vantages of "tube" 
discuss the subject at some length. ratiwaye and of 

The existence of a thick and continuous bed of clay 3 under London on f ^ a u^ 8 ^ wa y 8 . 
the north side of the Thames was the mam inducement for the adoption, 
since 1889, of cast-iron tubes for deep-level underground railways. 

The case 4 made for "tube" railways, in comparison with "shallow" 

railways of the type of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways, 

was based upon : — (1) economy in the cost of construction ; (2) avoidance of 

interference with street traffic, sewers and pipes during construction, and 

consequent disturbance of trade; (3) avoidance of damage to adjoining 

properties ; (4) a supposed superiority in point of ventilation. 

Vol. (1) Experience has, however, proved that the cost of " tube " railways, Relative rest. 

VII, Re- including the cost of the shafts and lifts, approximates to the cost of " shallow " 

P^*. of railways under similar conditions of location. We refer to the comparative 

Board** 7 tables of cost of various lines given by the Advisory Board of Engineers. 

Tables It will be seen that much of the cost of the more modern "shallow" 

LVIII railways has been due to the necessity of placing stations on private property, 

and LIX, i n order that they might be open to the air, on account of their being up to 

P- 107 ' this date worked by steam locomotives. In the case of future " shallow " 

railways, which, of course, will be worked by electricity, there can be no 

objection to the stations being placed under the streets, and a very large 

reduction in cost both of property and works would result. We see 

examples of stations of this description on the Chemin de fer M^tropolitain de 

Paris, and older examples exist in the case of the stations under Euston Road 

on the original Metropolitan Railway of London, which, though objectionable 

when worked by steam, will fulfil all public requirements when worked by 

electricity. Apart from this consideration, it has been proved before us that 

1 Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Q. 19555, Vol. II. 

8 See First Report of Boston Rapid Transit Commission (1895), "The Merits of a Subway," 
p. 10. 

3 Mr. Pitzmaurice, Qq. 6487, 6488. Sir D. Fox, Q. 14024.— Vol. II. Mr. F. Fox, Q. 18365, 
Vol. II ; and Plates LXXIV a, 6, c, Vol. VI. 

«Mr. Fitzmaurice, Qq. 6491 etseq.. Sir D. Fox, Qq. 13929 et sea., 14192. Mr. F. Fox, 
Qq. 18356 et seq., 18365. Mr. Yerkes, Qq. 20178 et seq^ 20191 et seq. t 20194.— Vol II. 
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the cost of working the lifts is a very serious addition to the working 
expenses of each " tube " line. It has been calculated, in the case of the 
Central London Railway 1 , to add 8 per cent., or over £8,000 2 each half year, 
to the total expenses. This is a continuous expense, and, if it be capitalised, 
it would, to that extent, neutralise any relative cheapness in construction. 
These observations as to comparative cost refer to " tube " railways of the type 
hitherto constructed with lifts and frequent stations. 

(2) With respect to non-interference with the traffic of the streets 
the advantages are distinctly on the side of " tube " railways, though not to the 
extent which is generally believed. If the comparison were made between 
the construction of " tubes," and the construction of the original Metropolitan 
Railway by open cutting in Euston Road, the case would be overwhelming 
against " shallow" railways ; but such is not the present mode of making an 
underground " shallow" line in large towns. The " Inner Circle " completion 
was constructed through the heart of the City along the most crowded 
streets, such as Cannon Street, Eastcheap and the Minories, under temporary 
wooden platforms 3 , laid down at night, without any stoppage of the traffic, 
but involving a slight inconvenience, for a few months, from the wooden 
platform not being so good a carriage-way as a well paved road. The same 
mode of construction was adopted through the most crowded streets of 
Glasgow, and a very large station was constructed without any serious inter- 
ference with either the ordinary street traffic or a constant service of tramcars. 
Many other instances could be given, but another well-known example 
was the construction of the Bank Station in London, which was carried 
out without any serious interference with the street traffic of perhaps the 
busiest place in the world. The Metropolitan Railway in Paris is another 
instance of the adoption of a similar method of building a " shallow " railway 
under public streets, in full use, with but slight public inconvenience. 

It is thus evident that although the construction of " tubes," owing to 
their great depth in the clay, scarcely affects the traffic of the streets at all, 
yet the satisfactory construction of a "shallow" railway is really only a 
matter of the adoption of proper precautionary measures ; and it is to be 
remembered that the cost of such measures is included in the average cost 
per mile given in the table to which we have referred. 

The same remarks apply to any necessary diversions of sewers and 
pipes. "Tube" railways almost entirely avoid the necessity for those 
diversions, while, in the case of " shallow " railways, they are frequently 
necessary ; but such diversions are only matters of ordinary engineering, and 
their cost is included in the average cost per mile in the table. To 
diversions, as such, of sewers and pipes there is no objection, if properly 
carried out. 

(3) As to avoidance of damage to property, it is clear that the tubular 
construction in the London clay has been fairly successful, though such 
damage has not, in all cases, been avoided. The chief cause of subsidences 
has been the making of the enlarged tunnels for stations, and the sinking 
of the shafts for the lifts. 4 On the other hand, the damage to property 
occasioned by the making of " shallow " railways has been very small, for 
precautionary measures against subsidences can be, and were, easily adopted 
in the case of a railway, which is at a small depth below the road, very 
frequently not deeper, or much deeper, than the foundations of ordinary 
buildings. In making the completion of the City Lines of the " Inner Circle " 
Railway, there was no instance of any damage to buildings directly due 
to the operations of construction. The sum of £35,000 6 was spent in 
underpinning the foundations of buildings and in adopting other precau- 
tionary measures, and the cost is again included in the average cost per 
mile of the railway. The experience in Glasgow was very similar. 



1 Sir Henry Oakley, Q. 18607, Vol. II. 

1 Mr, Cuningham, Q. 21796, Vol. II. 

8 Sir D. Fox, Q. 13930. Mr. Brereton, Qq. 23646. 

4 Mr. Morton, Qq. 1933 M. seq., Vol. II. 

5 Mr. Brereton, Qq. 23637, 23645, Vol. II. 



Mr. F. Fox, Q. 18368.— Vol. II. 
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(4) On the subject of ventilation, it was anticipated that no difficulties Ventilation. 
would arise in the case of " tube " railways. 1 It was hoped that they would 
ventilate themselves by the shafts, but this did not prove to be the case. In 
the case of the old " shallow " lines worked by steam locomotives great com- 
plaints of bad ventilation were with justice made. Under the conditions of 
electrical working, the balance of advantage, in the matter of ventilation, must 
be greatly on the side of " shallow " railways. The objections made in the 
case of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways to ventilating 2 the 
lines by openings or " blow holes " were based on the annoyance due to the 
emission of steam and sulphurous fumes. With electrical working, these 
objections would disappear, and, in the case of any future " shallow " rail- 
ways, it would be possible to look forward to the possession of a line with 
abundance of fresh air. 

Another important matter is, that in a " shallow " railway such as the Available space 
Metropolitan District Railway, there can be much more space in the tunnels in tfie tunne ^ 
between the trains and the side walls, which is important from several 
points of view. There is more room at the sides of the trains for escape of 
passengers from the tunnel in case of accident, as also for platelayers to 
inspect the railway, which latter duty is impossible, in the case of " tube " rail- 
ways, while trains are running. Moreover, " shallow " railways are large 
enough to accommodate the rolling stock of ordinary railways which would 
facilitate through running from the suburbs where such was practicable. 

Again, while lifts are no doubt the best way of meeting the difficulty of Inwnvenience 
" tube " railways being made at depths of 80 to 90 feet below the street, they and cost of ll/ts ' 
are not only expensive in working cost, but tend to cripple a " tube " railway, 
in competition with other means of transit for short distances. However 
well the lifts may be worked, they cause delay, and are not popular in them- 
selves ; they do not even entirely obviate the use of stairs, as they do not 
always reach the level of the platforms or of the streets. It is, of course, 
obvious that the lifts are extensively used ; but they are a necessity of the 
situation, and the necessity is, from all points of view, objectionable. 

148. From all the above considerations, it appears to us that, so far as 
convenience to the public using the railway is concerned, the facilities 
•which " shallow " railways afford, for all descriptions of traffic, are much 
greater than those which can be given by "tube" railways, 8 and that, 
wherever the " shallow " form of construction can be satisfactorily employed 
in London, preference should be given to it. For example, if new and 
widened streets are made, it would certainly be advisable to adopt " shallow " 
railways beneath them, and, even in the case of streets as they now exist, 
we think greater attention should be given to the feasibility of " shallow " 
lines. 

We would guard ourselves from being understood as adverse to 
" tubes " : undoubtedly, in certain cases, they may be a necessity, if a 
railway is to be made at all : they may be preferable, in certain cases, 
as, for example, where existing " tubes " are to be extended or connected, or 
where it is desirable not to run along the line of streets, or where considera- 
tions of cost are vital, and a li tube " is much cheaper than a " shallow " railway. 
But we think that, in all future projects for urban railways, the fullest 
consideration should be given to the many points in which the shallow form 
of construction offers the greater permanent advantages. 

In quitting this branch of our subject, we desire to say that, wherever it 
is at all practicable, it is most desirable that urban railways, traversing 
London from side to side, should have four lines of way, in order to provide 
a separate service for express and for stopping trains, and thus admit, by means 
of comparatively few interchange stations, of rapid transit to the suburbs 
from all the stations on the local service lines. This system has been carried out 



1 Mr. F. Fox, Qq. 18396 et seq., Vol. II. 

2 See Report of Metropolitan Railway (Ventilation of Tunnels) Committee appointed 
2nd February, 1897, by the Board of Trade "to inquire into the existing system of ventilation of 
41 tunnels on the Metropolitan Railway, and report whether any, and if so, what steps can be taken 
" to add to its efficiency in the interest of the public." 1897, Parliamentary Paper, (C. 8684), 
XLV, 135. 

* 3 See First Report of Boston Rapid Transit Commission (1895), "The Merits of a Subwav," 
p. 10. 
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lately in New York. 1 and has proved itself to be a great success, being an 
admirable way of combining transit facilities for urban and suburban traffic. 

149. The great capital cost of the underground railways now being 

Possibility of am- m ade is a serious impediment in the way of providing the means of carrying 

hmf^u^^^ V^s^gQ™ cheaply to and from the central districts by a number of separate 

railway. routes, which will distribute the population, and especially the working 

classes, over a wide area. A suggestion has been made by the Advisory 

Board of Engineers that it may be practicable to construct a cheaper type of 

" tube " railway, specially suited for long distance traffic, with fewer stopping 

places, and with the track rising to stations at the surface where the use of lifts 

would be unnecessary. 



Payment fo; way- 
leaves under 
projvrty. 
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auth*tr ties. 



The Advisory Board of Engineers say that : " Lines of this class might Vol. VII, 
be comparatively cheaply constructed, beginning at the fringe of the fj^ of 
Metropolis on the north, and running through the heart of the City, dipping Board ™ 
under the Thames and continuing to the fringe of the Metropolis on the p . 113. 
south. There are no such through railways from north to south as the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District lines from east to west. With one 
station on each outskirt of the City, and a very limited number of 
intermediate ones between those and the terminal stations, it would be 
possible to provide the artizan dwellers in the suburbs, the passengers on 
suburban tramways, and the population generally, with a fast and cheap I 

service of trains. If Parliament and the public bodies co-operated in 
assisting such undertakings by giving all facilities for their construction, 
and granting land in public places, suitable for the purpose, for access to 
stations as is done in Paris, it is reasonably probable that such express 
lines m ith few stations might be made on a strictly cash basis, from north to 
south, or in other directions, at a cost, including equipment, of from 
£250,000 to £300,000 per mile." 

If lines of this nature can be constructed at a capital cost on which the 
traffic carried will give even a moderate return, a great difficulty in 
connection with the " housing problem " will be removed, but it is obviously 
impossible to attempt to dispose of the matter by means of a general 
recommendation. 

The questions involved can only be satisfactorily dealt with in connection | 

with proposals for such lines along specified routes, but we regard this 
suggestion as one of great importance. 

150. There are, also, several ways in which assistance might be given, 
which would cost the public little or nothing, and yet materially reduce the 
cost of construction of " tube" railways. In many cases, it is found to be 
expensive and inexpedient that such lines should follow the line of the | 

streets, and, though way-leaves under property can be obtained, and the 
actual payments for suoh easements may not be heavy, the attendant 
legal and other expenses are considerable. Extravagant claims are not 
infrequently made, and, in the case of each owner of property under which 
the line passes, a costly arbitration may be inevitable. No payment is 
required from the London County Council when a tunnel for main drainage 
is made under property, except in the case of structural damage, and, if, as ' 

has been stated, no appreciable noise or vibration results from the working of 
electric trains, the same course might be followed in the case of deep-level 
railways. Way-leaves should be granted for "tubes" on payment for structural 
damage only. If this course is not followed, we are of opinion that the 
payments to be made should be, either on a fixed and very moderate scale 
per yard, or be assessed cheaply and expeditiously by some competent 
authority, so as to avoid numerous separate and costly arbitrations. 

We have said elsewhere in our Report that, in our opinion, if undue Supra, 
burdens are not thrown upon railway undertakings, it will not be necessary P^- 1*5. 
to give direct assistance to new railways from public sources. But so 
much importance do we attach to the construction of railways to new 



See Reports of Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners of New York City, First Repotf, 
1900-1901 ; Second Report, 1903; Third Report, 1903. 
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residential districts that, if private enterprise will not make such railways, 
we have no hesitation in recommending that the municipal authorities 
should be empowered to assist : this course was recommended by the 
Joint Select Committee of 1901, as already explained in paragraph 53 of this 
Report. 

The form in which assistance would be given might vary with the circum- 
stances of the case. The municipal credit might be used to raise the capital 
cheaply, or the municipal authorities might take shares or find a portion of 
the capital at a low rate of interest, or arrange for a total or partial remission 
of local rates ; in some cases they could grant space for stations free of 
charge. A memorandum, dealing with possible methods of granting such 
assistance, by Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., D.S.O., M.P., will be 
found in Appendix C, Volume IV. 

In any case, we think it would be preferable to use the municipal credit 
for this purpose, or even to incur direct expenditure, rather than to build 
houses in the centre of London for the working classes at a cost which 
leaves a heavy burden on the rates, when every argument, social and 
economic, is in favour of their removal to the outskirts. 

As a means of reducing the burden on underground railways in London Construction of 
of the heavy cost of construction, and of facilitating the provision of means underground 
of transport where the same are needed, we are of opinion that the consent ra *^ V p a ^ ^ 
of Your Majesty's Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings and Com- ur ar *' 
missioners of Woods and Forests and Land Revenues, might, having regard 
to the excellence of modern methods of construction, and to the advantages 
of electricity as a motive power, be given in some cases to the construction 
of underground railways under Royal Parks and property, or of tramways 
across or along roads and streets under their control, without substantial 
interference with the amenities of such parks or property ; but that, for the 
proper preservation of such amenities, any proposal of the nature aforesaid 
should be referred for special investigation to the Traffic Board referred to in 
Part III of this Report. 

151. If the London County Council gave assistance in the construction Acquisition of land 
of an underground railway, it might be desirable that it should acquire a for building pur- 
tract of land for building purposes at the outer extremity of the line, prepare P° ses . ^ the 
a building plan for it, and let it on lease for building purposes. A portion of 3tor^* 
the expenditure might be recovered in this way. 
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(c) Operation of Urban Railways and Tramways in Large Systems. 

152. The Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed in 1863, to con- 
sider the question of " Metropolitan Railway Communication/' recommended 
that every system of internal railway communication for the Metropolis should 
be under one management for working purposes, and this recommendation 
appears to us to carry not less force in the present day than it did at the time 
it was made. All large systems of mechanical traction can be worked 
most economically, and with the greatest advantage to the public, when 
they are under one and the same management. 

It is only by extensive amalgamations that the great advantages arising 
from unity of interest and unity of management can be fully realised. 

We believe that amalgamation can be carried out in such a way as to 
be profitable to the shareholders, and advantageous to the public, but we 
think that it should only be sanctioned on terms and conditions which 
fully secure the interests of the public. 

This is, however, a matter which can only be suggested for future 
consideration, and to which effect could only be given on the initiative of the 
railway undertakings concerned. 

153. In this connection our attention has been called, on behalf of the 
London County Council, 1 to the controlling power which has been secured bv 
the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, over the 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
Railway, the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway, and the Great 
Northern and Strand Railway, the two latter having been amalgamated into 
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the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Kailway. The Underground 
Electric Railways Company also exercise a powerful influence over the 
London United Tramways Company and the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of companies owning urban 
railways or tramways to place their undertakings under the same manage- 
ment, and, as we have said, such unified management is a gain and 
not a disadvantage. The London Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany is not a statutory company, but the enterprises which it now controls 
or influences were, or are being, constructed under statutory authority, 
and remain, even when under the control of a limited liability company, 
such as the Underground Electric Railways Company, subject to all the 
conditions imposed on them by statute; but it obviously would be of 
advantage in a matter of so much importance to the general public, that the 
conditions under which amalgamation, of a more or less complete nature, 
takes place, should be examined and approved by some public authority. 
The wider the area covered by what is, or is likely to become, a monopoly, 
Evidence of Mr. the greater is the necessity for regulations to safeguard the interests of the 
Edgar Speyer. public. In connection with this matter, Mr. Edgar Speyer, who appeared 
before us as representing the firm interested in the financial arrangements 
of these railways, stated 1 that, so far as his interests were concerned, he 
would have no hesitation in laying the whole case for an amalgamation 
before Parliament when the proper time came. Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, 
Evidence of Mr. Chairman of the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, who 
Charles T. Yerkes. has als0 }ately succee( jed Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., as Chairman of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company, likewise informed us 2 that he 
would be prepared to lay the whole scheme for amalgamation before Parlia- 
ment, and take a decision on the merits. Under these circumstances, we do 
not think it is necessary that we should say anything further on this subject 
in the present Report. We are satisfied that the formation of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of London has been of material 
assistance in raising the capital for works which will be of great public 
benefit. 



Overcrowding of 
trains. 



(d) Other Questions Connected with LondM Railways. 

154. Certain special questions in relation to London railways have been 
brought to our notice and seem to require comment. Evidence has been 
given on the question of the overcrowding of trains. 

Overcrowding is a very difficult subject to deal with. We have no doubt 
that the evil exists during the " rush hours " in the case of many of the 
suburban services. Mr. Gooday gave evidence 8 to the effect that a large excess 
of seating accommodation for the passengers carried, even during the " rush 
hours," was provided in Great Eastern Railway trains, and he pointed out 
not only that the overcrowding was occasioned in particular trains by 
passengers crowding into the front compartments of the trains, 4 although 
there might be vacant accommodation in the rear of the train, but also 
that an increase of the number of trains did not prevent overcrowding in 
the last trains run before particular hours. 5 

He instanced the case of the train services between Walthamstow and 
London 6 : nine trains were run between 7.30 a.m. and 8 a.m. with seating 
accommodation for 7,400 people, and, although only 7,100 passengers 
travelled within that half-hour, the last two trains were seriously over- 
crowded. 

Mr. Gooday also described the steps being taken by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to cope with the evil by building more powerful 
engines, lengthening platforms and widening carriages. 7 
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Notwithstanding all that may be done in these directions, and all that 
ckn be done, it is probably true that the last trains, run during the " rush 
hours/' will always be overcrowded. 

The business habits of the community compel large numbers of people 
to reach the City at particular and invariable hours of the morning, and the 
personal habits of the average individual render it certain that large 
numbers will always endeavour to take the very last train available. 

We look for the relief of overcrowding to the future adoption of electric 
traction for suburban trains, and to the increase in the number of trains run, 
which would probably follow this change in motive power. Trains of uniform, 
but not excessive, size, run at very short intervals, afford the best way of 
meeting the evil of overcrowding. 

155. We will now refer to the questions raised in regard to the speed 
of railways. 

Mr. Harper put in tables, which will be found in Appendix No. 6 (Tables Speed on London* 
44 and 45), pp. 178-9, Volume III, showing that the speed of trains on under- railways. 
ground railways varies, from 111 miles per hour on the "Inner Circle" Railway, 
to 22*5 miles per hour on the Waterloo and City Railway. The speed of 
suburban trains on the surface railways covered by the tables varies, from 
15 miles per hour for the Midland Railway trains to Moorgate Street, to 27 1 
miles per hour, for certain trains, on the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway to London Bridge ; these speeds are inclusive of station stops, 
and consequently depend as much, if not more, on the number of stations 
at which a train stops, as on its running speed between stations. 

No doubt the best and most convenient system for a suburban train Express servicer 
service is to have a series of expresses in addition to stopping trains. 

But this system of train working, not only requires duplicate running 
tracks in both directions, but also involves, in the case of steam railways, 
a large amount of costly train mileage. So long as trains are hauled by 
steam engines, we do not think that much improvement in the speed of 
suburban train services can be looked for. When electric traction is 
adopted, the advantage of quicker acceleration will be secured, and the 
readier adaptability of electric trains to all varieties of traffic requirements 
will, Ave hope enable suburban train services to be greatly improved, and: 
the journey times of trains to be reduced substantially. 

156. The question of fares next requires consideration. 

The evidence given before us contained a good deal of criticism of the Different rates of 
fares charged on London railways. These have been criticised mainly on the fare, 
ground that there is a great want of uniformity of charge on different railways, 
and that the fares charged, however legitimate tneir basis may be, are, 
in some cases, more than the poorer classes of the community can afford 
to pay for travelling to their daily work. 

Most of the railway companies have three classes of fares: (1) 
ordinary ; (2) cheap or half fares ; and (3) workmen's fares. 

The ordinary fares, as shown on the table put in by Mr. Harper, Ordinary fares. 
Table No. 40 in Appendix No. 6, p. 174, Volume III, vary/ for third-class 
return tickets, from *34d. per mile on the Central London Railway, to , 94d. 1 
per mile, on the City and South London Railway. 

The cheap or half fares charged on most of the railways, for a certain chap or half 
period after the hour when the workmen's fare ceases to be operative, have farts. 
been a great boon to the travelling public. 

Workmen's fares are charged undep statutory obligations, an abstract Workmen's fares. 
of which will be found on Table 49, put in bv Mr. Harper, in Appendix 
No. 6, p. 181, Volume III. 

The fares charged, which are summarised in Table No. 43 of the same 
Appendix, p. 178, Volume III, show great variation, ranging from a 
mileage rate of 16d. on the Great Eastern Railway to -33d. on the City 
and South London Railway. 

157. Sir Henry Oakley 2 and Mr. Gooday 8 gave evidence to the effect Workmen's faresy 
that workmen's fares do not pay. Sir Henry Oakley said that it was alleged to bej 



1 I.e., from 8 to 10 a.m. 
a Sir H. Oakley, Q. 18606, Vol. II. 
8 Mr. Gooday. Qq. 18517, 18528 et seq. t Vol. II. 
87. M2 
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Question of a 
uniform fare. 



Workmen's trains. 



clear beyond question that the trains run on the Central London Railway 
between 5.0 a.m. and 7.30 a.m. did not pay 1 . "Their cost of running, 
he said, " is the same as the average, and their earnings are materially less 
than the average." 

He said that the receipts from workmen's tickets worked out at 
Id. 2 per passenger, whilst the cost of working amounted to 102d. 8 per 
passenger. 

Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., said 4 that the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company were prepared to charge a uniform rate of 2d. per passenger 
journey over their whole system, but that they could not take that risk if it 
were to be accompanied with an obligation to carry workmen at the low 
workmen's fares now prevailing. 

A uniform fare at as low a figure as 2d. per passenger journey, applic- 
able over a system as large as the Metropolitan District Railway system, , 
would be a great public advantage. 

With the speeds at which electric trains will be run, the disadvantage 
of distance is reduced to a minimum, and, if a uniform fare per journey were 
charged, it would, not only tend to spread the population over a wide area, 
but would also encourage people to go well out into the country, where land is 
cheaper, and the surroundings are healthier. 

We think that every encouragement should be given to the adoption of 
a uniform fare of 2d. per journey, up to the limit which could reasonably 
be covered for that fare, and for distances beyond that limit, uniform fares, 
possibly on a zone system basis. 

158. A subject which was a good deal discussed in evidence relating 
to fares, and to which we have already referred in paragraph 14 of our 
Report, was the difficulty of obtaining under the existing law a service of 
workmen's trains, unless it can be shown that there is an existing traffic to 
justify the running of those trains 5 : in many cases the trains are required, 
not to carry existing traffic, but to develop a new district. 

We cannot see our way to recommend that railway companies should be 
compelled to run trains which, in their judgment and in the judgment of the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners, who are the tribunal having jurisdiction 
under the Cheap Trains Act, or other competent tribunal of appeal, would 
be unremunerative. 

But we think that it would be an advantage if local authorities were 
enabled, as recommended by the Joint Select Committee of 1901, in 
relation to " the prolongation of railways into districts thinly populated," 
to make arrangements with railway companies whereby, in consideration of 
additional trains being put on, guarantees might be given for limited periods 
for such minimum receipts per train mile run as might be agreed. In the 
event of difference, the Railway and Canal Commissioners might act as 
arbitrators. In this way local authorities, in co-operation with the owners 
of the lands likely to be benefited by the running of the trains, might 
frequently, at a very small cost, secure the development of building land 
much more rapidly than can be done without the assistance of such arrange- 
ments. 

159. It is we think evident that the introduction of electric traction 
will lead to a great improvement of suburban and urban railway facilities in 
London; the speed of all trains worked by electricity, especially those 
which stop at many stations, will show substantial increase over the speed 
of steam trains. It will, we believe, also be found that electric traction, 
apart from its other advantages, will enable railway companies to increase 
the number of trains working in and out of the terminal stations, and 
thereby add largely to the facilities afforded for suburban traffic. 

We hope, therefore, that there may be no great delay before the rail- 
way companies serving London adopt electric traction for the working of 
their suburban train service. 

1 SirH. Oakley, Q. 18603, Vol. II. 
8 Sir H. Oakley, Q. 18605, Vol. II. 

3 Sir H. Oakley, Q. 18604, Vol. II. 

4 Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Qq. 19773 d seq., Vol. II. 

5 Mr. Dickinson Qq. 2435 et seq. Mr. A. Willis, Q. 21639.— Vol II. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Recommendations as to Jraffic Regulations and Other Matters. 
The Law Relating to the Regulation of Traffic. 

160. Before proceeding to consider the question of Traffic Regulations General legislation 
it may be well to enumerate briefly the principal statutory provisions ij^eteimtoregu- 
governing the present regulation of traffic in the Metropolitan Police District um °* tra -^ e ' 
and the City of London, which constitute separate Police Districts. 

They are : — 

The x Highway Act, 1835, (5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 50) (not applicable to 
the City — See section 115 thereof) sees. 72 & 78 ; 

The x Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (2 & 3 Vict., c. 47), sees. 51, 

52 & 54 ; 
The Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, (30& 31 Vict. c. 134,)secs. 5 to 1 6 ; and 
The City of London Police Act, 1839, (2 & 3 Vict, c. xciv). 

In the Highway Act, 1835, as amended by subsequent Acts, 2 we find 
general powers for the prevention of obstruction and encroachment on 
highways from various causes ; directions as to the rule of the road — that 
drivers of vehicles or animals of draught or burden shall keep to the left 
hand side of the road ; and provisions for the maintenance of free passage ou 
highways. 

The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (section 52 thereof being extended to 
the City Police by section 24 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867) and the City 
of London Police Act, 1839, confer upon the Police of the Metropolitan 
Police District, and the City of London, respectively, general powers for 
regulating traffic, so as to prevent annoyance during the hours of Divine 
worship ; for preserving order at the time of public processions, rejoicings 
and the like, and also in the neighbourhood of Royal Palaces, theatres and 
other places of public resort; and give to the Police the power to arrest 
persons obstructing the public thoroughfares by horse shows, standing carts, 
driving on footways, furious driving, etc. But the chief powers of the Police, 
both in the Metropolitan Police District and the City, in regard to the 
regulation of traffic, are derived from the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867. 
The principal feature of that Act is the separation from the " General Limits " 
prescribed by the Act of a portion, which is known as the " Special Limits," 
within which special powers can be exercised by the Police. 
Sec. 4. The " General Limits " extend over the whole area, within a radius of six 

Sees. 3 4 miles 3 from Charing Cross ; and the u Special Limits " are such streets and 
and 10.' places, within the " General Limits," as shall, from time to time, be so 
declared by the Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis and the City within 
their respective districts, with the consent of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

The intention of the statute was to confer stringent powers on the 
Police, within the more congested districts in London, and, speaking 
generally, it enables them to deal with such matters as the removal of ashes 
and refuse during busy hours, the driving of cattle, the control of obstruc- 
tive advertisements, the regulation of wheeled traffic, the carriage of timber 
and goods of unusual size, and the loading and unloading of coal and beer 
within certain hours. 

Experience has shown, as pointed out in the evidence brought 
before us by police and other witnesses, that the Act is defective in 
certain particulars ; and it is principally to remedy these defects that the 
following additional Traffic Regulations are now recommended. 

The history of Traffic Regulations is given in a memorandum on the 
subject by Mr. C. S. Murdoch, C.B., which appears in Appendix F, Vol. IV. 

Recommendations : (a) — Standing of Vehicles at the Sides of the Streets. 

161. A great hindrance to locomotion is caused by the standing of Standing of 
waggons, vans and other vehicles, at the sides of the streets, for loading and v * htc ks, etc ' f a f j 
unloading. Colonel Fraser, formerly Commissioner of the City Police, laid J^/' * 

1 Short title by the Short Titles Act, 1896. 

8 The Highway Act, 1835, and the amending Acts are collectively defined as "the Highways 
Acts, 1835 to 1885," by and enumerated in, the Short Titles Act, 1896. 

' As so extended by the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1885, (48 Viot., o. 18, seo. 2). 
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great stress on the inconvenience due to this cause, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1866, to which the London 
(City) Traffic Regulation Bill 1 of that year was referred, and, since that date 
these evils have certainly not diminished. The law on the subject is contained 8*3 
in Section 54 of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (Sub-section 6) which Vlct > c ' 4T * 
provides for the infliction of a penalty on " every Person who shall cause any 
" Cart, public Carriage, Sledge, Truck, or Barrow, with or without Horses, 
" to stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, or for 
" taking up or setting down Passengers, except Hackney Carriages .standing 
u for Hire in any Place not forbidden by Law, or who by means of any 
" Cart, Carriage, Sledge, Truck, or Barrow, or any Horse or other Animal, 
" shall wilfully interrupt any public Crossing, or wilfully cause any obstruc- 
" tion in any thoroughfare." This provision applies to the whole of " Greater 
London." 2 It is obviously out of the question to attempt to prohibit the 
practice of the standing of vehicles at the sides of the streets, either 
universally or in particular streets. On the other hand, the standing of 
vehicles, for this purpose, in crowded, and often narrow streets, either 
continuously or with only short intervals, seriously impedes locomotion. 
If there is any doubt about the law, it should be made clear that 
the use of the streets by frontagers, shall only be such as is reasonable, 
having regard to the convenient use of the streets for general purposes ; 
for example, where a business is of such a nature that the owner practically 
converts the stTeet opposite his place, of business into a private yard, to the 
serious inconvenience of the general public, we think he might not unreason- 
ably be required to provide a suitable place [for loading and unloading : in 
regard to future buildings this should be made compulsory. 

162. As regards existing buildings we are disposed to think that it 
would be well to give power to some authority to make bye-laws or regula- 
tions as to the standing of vehicles at the sides of the streets for loading or 
unloading or other purposes. It might, for example, be found expedient to 
prohibit the loading or unloading of vehicles, or of certain classes of vehicles, 
at particular times in specified streets. We experience, however, some 
difficulty in deciding upon the authority to whom such powers should be 
given. We are satisfied that powers of making regulations in the matter 
might safely be conferred upon the Commissioner of Police of the City, 
subject to the concurrence of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, but, if powers 
of making bye-laws in the matter are given to the different Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, there is a danger that the rules for adjoining districts might 

1 The Select Committee 
Regulation Bill, 1866, was 



of the House of Commons to whom the London (City) Traffic 
referred ; — Report, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 186S r 
Parliamentary Paper, (174), XII, 1. 



Q. 385. (Mr, Gathorne Hardy). I will just ask you one further question, which is of a more 
limited character. You spoke of regulating tl e hours for the railway vans, and so on ; is not 
there a difficulty in making such a regulation in the City that might not exist in other parts of the 
Metropolis, from this cause, that, in consequence of the dearness of ground in the City, the 
railway stations would become choked with the produce brought from the country to them, unless 
they had a considerable time for carting it and getting it away 1 — No, I do not think the 
difficulties would arise at the railway termini. The difficulties are caused by vehicles stopping 
in the streets and not moving on. The only serious difficulty one has to contend with in the 
City is from vehicles standing still. So* long as you can get vehicles to keep in motion, 
however slowly, the difficulty is comparatively trifling, except when the whole traffic is impeded 
at the ends of streets. The Committee might wish to know what the condition of the streets in 
the City really is ; I mean as regards the numbers of streets and the widths of them. 

Q. 386. You mentioned, I think, that on one particular day, as long ago as 1860, as many as 
50,000 vehicles came into the City 1 — Yes. 1 am not now speaking of the number of vehicles. 
There are in the City altogether 440 streets, of which 101 are really not thoroughfares at all ; 
they are streets and lanes having no exit. There are 111 through which only one line of vehicles 
can pass. The consequence is that any vehicle, even a wheelbarrow, stopping in one of those 
streets, in fact, deprives anybody of the po* T er of passing through it. There are 101 through 
which there is only room for two lines of vehicles to pass ; and the consequence of that is, that 
any vehicle standing still for one minute in any of those streets (and some of them are the 
busiest of all the streets in the City) interferes altogether with the progress of one line of traffic, 
and it is therefore necessary to put a policeman there to check it immediately. Of the whole 
number there are only 70 through which there is room for more than two lines of vehicles to 
pass at a time for the entire length. I think that shows the necessity of distributing the traffic 
over a larger number of hours than at present. 

Q. 387. And for bye-laws specially relating to those localities 1 — Yes. 

Q. 388. As far as the authority that is to make those bye-laws is concerned, that you think a 
question of minor importance, as long as they are made ? — I think it is of no importance whatever, 

2 See paragraph 189. 
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conflict, with resulting inconvenience to those affected by them. On the 
other hand, if such powers are given to the London County Council to make 
bye-laws, that body might find it impossible to meet the requirements 
of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and the inevitable result would 
: be friction and local opposition. On full consideration of the question, 

we are of opinion that the best course will be to give to the Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, with the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and to the Commissioner of Police of the City, with the 
approval of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, and subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, power to make 
regulations as to the waiting of vehicles at the sides of the streets, . such 
regulations, in common with all other bye-laws or regulations relating to 
traffic, to be examined 1 by the Traffic Board, mentioned in Part III of 
this Report, which, after conferring with the local and street authorities 
concerned, should submit recommendations to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with whom final approval should rest. Every 
street and local authority should be authorised to submit to the Traffic 
Board, for consideration, recommendations affecting street traffic, and . the 
Board should inquire into the recommendations, and report upon them to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Zl & 52 163. We may mention that, by Section 16 of the Local Government 'Act, Power to make 

Vict, c. 41, J888j t j ie London County Council, and, by Section 5 (sub-section 2) of the ^^^ t<" the 

* London Government Act, 1899, the Metropolitan Borough Councils, 2 are "jJjtS^ 
*2 ft 63 given power, under Section 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, ] 882, to f^^i. 

T(2)' **' ma ^ e bye-laws for " the good rule and government " of the areas under their 

'* respective jurisdictions ; and possibly this power might be held to entitle 

ir ** 6 ka t ^ em t0 make bye- laws regulating the standing of vehicles at the sides of 

* 23* ° ^he streets > but so far it has not been used for this purpose. 

(b) Loading and Unloading of Certain Articles. 

164. The loading and unloading of coal across the footway, and the Loading and un-\ 
lowering or drawing up of casks, other than casks containing wine or hading of certain 
30&31Vict u spirits, by means of ropes, chains, or other machinery passing across the «rffcfa» across the 
«. 134, " footway, within the " Special Limits," is prohibited by Section 15 of the f 00twa y- 
«• 15. Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, within the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

This provision of the law does not work satisfactorily. In many 
districts the hours within which such articles may be loaded or. unloaded 
are not the hours at which the operation can be carried out with 
least inconvenience to the public. 3 For example, in some streets there are 
more foot passengers before 10 a. m. than after that hour, and consequently 
the loading and unloading has to be done at a time when the maximum 
of inconvenience is caused thereby. 4 Nor does it seem expedient to restrict 
the rule on this subject to the area known as the " Special Limits.'' 

The requirements of the case would be met if the general power to 
make regulations regarding the standing of vehicles for loading and unloading 
which we have recommended to be conferred upon the Commissioners of 

1 This condition as to examination by the Traffic Board would not of course apply to such 
regulations as may be made by the several Commissioners of Police under the powers 
conferred upon them by Section 52 of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (extended- to the 
City by section 24 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867). This section is as follows : <4 It 
*' shall be Lawful for the Commissioners of Police from Time to Time, and as Occasion shall 
" Require, to make Regulations for the Route to be observed by all Carts, Carriages, Horses, 
41 and Persons, and for preventing Obstruction of the Streets and Thoroughfares within the 
4i Metropolitan Police District, in all Times of public Processions, Public Rejoicings, or Ulum- 
41 nations, and also to give Directions to the Constables for Keeping Order and for pre- 
" venting any Obstruction of the Thoroughfares in the immediate Neighbourhood of Her 
44 Majesty's Palaces, and the Public Offices, the High Court of Parliament, the Courts of 
■" Law and Equity, the Pobce Courts, the Theatres, and other Places of Public Resort, and in 
*• any Case when the Streets or Thoroughfares may be thronged or may be liable to be 
" obstructed." 

2 The bye-laws to be in force only within the Metropolitan Borough, and not inconsistent 
with any bye-laws made by the London County Council, — London Government Act, 1899, 
Schedule II, Part II. 

8 Supt. Cole, Qq. 8204 et seq. t 8335. Mr. Scorgie, Qq. 10481, et seq.. Mr. Barber, Q. 10719. 
Mr. Edwards, Q. 11909. Hon. J. Scott Montagu, Q. 18923,— Vol. II. 

4 Mr. Brown, Qq. 8941 et seq., Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 14, p. 354, Vol. III. Mr. 
H. G. Hills, Q. 9214. Mr. F. S. Robinson, Q. 10077. Mr. Blair, Q. 11254. Mr. Behr, 
Qq. 18307, et seq.. Mr. Ivey, Qq. 20646, et seq..— Vol IL 
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Police, is extended, on the same conditions, so as to enable them to deal 
with methods and times of loading and unloading. If this general 
recommendation is not accepted, we recommend that the Corporation of the 
City of London and the Metropolitan Borough Councils be given power 
best be dealt with to re gulate by bye-law the hours at which certain articles may be loaded or 
j~J!^™ *,/,?' unloaded across the pavements in the streets of London. The regulations 
or bye-laws proposed should be examined by the Traffic Board before being 
finally dealt with, in the manner before referred to, by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The hours need not be the same for all 
streets, nor need the rules apply to all streets, and coke should be 5 e J? lwr *• 
included in the list of such articles as well as coal. Coke has been held S^Lt. 
not to be included under the term "Coal," but clearly ought to be dealt i.q.b! 79ft 
with in the same way as regards the hours or loading and unloading. 



The matter can 



laws or regula 
tions. 
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(c) Waiting of Private Carriages and Other Vehicles. 

1 65. Difficulties are also experienced in connection with the waiting of 
carriages and other vehicles to take up passengers, or for other purposes, 1 
which it would be difficult to meet by means of bye-laws or regulations. 
The law regarding the standing of carts, public carriages, sledges, trucks 
and barrows has already been quoted in paragraph 161, but it does not 
apply to private carriages 2 ; and a private carriage or motor car may cause 
f*reat inconvenience to the traffic by standing in a crowded street. We 
find that, in the City of Sydney, N.S.W., a rule 3 is in force, which 
empowers any policeman regulating traffic to require, for reasonable 
ciuse, any person in charge of a vehicle or horse to remove it from the 
place where it is standing, and, either to remove it from the vicinity, 
or proceed to some adjacent portion of the same street, or to some 
n-ttgnbouring street, indicated by such policeman. 

We believe that a similar power is not infrequently exercised at 
present by policemen in London :* we recommend that authority to do so 
be given by express statutory provision. 



Provisions of the 
law on the subject 
inoperative. 



(d) Routes /or Vehicles. 

Prescribing of 166. Under Section 11 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, the Com- 30 &31 

routes for vehicles, missioners of Police of the Metropolis and of the City (with the consent of Vict., c.l34> 
the Court of Mayor and Aldermen) have power, with the approval of the 8 - n - 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, to prescribe routes for vehicles 
within the " Special Limits " of the Act, with the proviso that the number 
of Metropolitan stage coaches that may pass down any street in pursuance 
of their ordinary trade shall not be limited. This section, which was intended 
to give valuable powers to the Commissioners of Police for the regulation 
of all descriptions of vehicular traffic, has been inoperative ow r ing to the 
ambiguity of its terms. 6 

It appears to have been held that if one class of vehicles is prohibited 
from following, or compelled to follow, a particular route, all classes must 
be treated in precisely the same way. As a consequence, no regulations 
have been made prescribing the routes of vehicles, except in the City to a 
very limited extent with regard to omnibuses passing along certain routes, 
and, to these regulations, the omnibus proprietors concerned gave their 
consent. 

1 Sir A. C. Bruce, Appendix No. 13. p. 331, Vol. III. 
* Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7636, Vol. II. 

8 Section III, sub-section 8, of Regulations made by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of New South Wales under the Metropolitan Traffic Act, 1900, N.S.\t. (See New South Wales 
Government Gazette, No. 898, 28th Oct. 1901) :— 

u The driver of a vehicle or the rider of a borse or bicycle upon any public street shall : — 
• ••••••«•• 

(8). " At the reasonable direction of any member of the Police Force remove his 
" vehicle or horse from where the same is standing, and either remove his 
"vehicle or horse from the vicinit}', or proceed to some adjacent portion 
" of such street, or of some neighbouring street indicated by such member of 
" the Police Force." 

4 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7636. Sir H. Crawford, Q. 24336.— Vol. II. 

5 Sir A. C. Bruce, Qq. 7477 d set].; Vol. II. 
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A Bill to I n 1899, the Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir Matthew The provision of 

SStro S- White Ridley) introduced a Bill into Parliament on the subject which did the Bill of 1899, on 
tan Streets not ^ C( > me ^w. In this Bill it was provided that the provisions of the law, **• subject 
Act,l867:— to which we have referred, should not be confined to the " Special Limits " of 
1899, Par- the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, but should be in force throughout the 
Uamentary " General Limits " ; and that regulations might be made with respect to all or should be enacted. 
VpsSk ' an y c ^ asses °f vehicles, the exception as regards omnibuses being at the same 
time withdrawn. Of the changes therein suggested we fully approve, though 
we are not prepared to say that the " General Limits " of the Act of 1867 are 
the most suitable for this purpose, or that it may not be desirable to extend 
those limits either immediately or at some future date. 

Under the existing law, the "General Limits " of the Act of 1867 
include all places within a radius of six miles from Charing Cross, 1 and 
correspond, approximately, with the area of the Administrative County of 
London, except on the south-east, where a considerable portion of the 
County of London lies beyond the six miles radius. 

167. We attach great importance to the proposed power of regulating The matter is one 
routes of vehicles being placed on a proper footing. It will require to be of importance. 
exercised with discretion, but we have no apprehension that, in this country, 
the power would be used in an oppressive or unreasonable manner; and 
material mitigation of the existing congestion of traffic in the streets may 
be anticipated, especially if the prescribing of routes be accompanied by, 
and combined with, street improvements providing alternative routes. Such 
improvements, we believe, could, in many instances, be carried out at a 
comparatively moderate cost. 

Metropoli- 1 ^®- From the provisions of the law which give the Commissioners of Question of 

tan Streets Police power to make regulations prescribing routes for vehicles, omnibuses. 
Act, 1867, omnibuses plying for hire are specially exempted. 2 It is obvious 
30 & 31 that in prescribing routes for vehicles, the case of omnibuses 
Vict., c. 134, plying for hire requires special consideration. It would inflict loss on the 
owners of such omnibuses, and be an inconvenience to the public, if 
omnibuses were excluded from streets where they had to set down, or were 
expected to pick up, any considerable number of passengers. On the other 
hand, there are cases where the routes of such omnibuses might be prescribed, 
with advantage to the general public who have to use the streets, and, 
with inappreciable loss to the ' owners. Omnibuses now form so large a 
portion of the vehicular traffic in the streets of the Metropolis, and are 
such a serious cause of congestion, owing to their size and mode of move- 
ment, that we are of opinion that some regulation of routes in their case is 
essential. 

169. We understand that the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 8 Objection of the- 
though not the Commissioner of Police of the City, 4 entertains objection to ^T mi88 f m ^ °' 
any increase of his power to make regulations, on the ground that it is of Metropolis * to the 
importance that the police should possess the confidence of the public ; exercise of the 
and he apprehends that there might be some weakening of that confidence power of making 
if he made regulations which brought him into conflict with important t ^o^m. 
classes of the community. 

If the objection of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis to Objection of the 
the exercise of wider, or indeed of any, powers of regulation of routes is held amnib ^ nr 
to be well founded, the alternative would be the grant of the power to %£^ e oftimtta**' 
make bye-laws, in the matter, to the London County Council. To the grant powers by the 
of such powers to the London County Council, the omnibus proprietors London County, 
strongly object, 6 on the ground that the* London County Council, in working Council. 
tramways, have become their trade competitors. As it is desirable to avoid 
even the appearance of unfair treatment, and to remove all possible grounds 
of complaint we recommend that, if the London County Council be given a 
general power to regulate by bye-law the routes of vehicles, omnibuses should be 

1 As extended bv the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1885, (48 Vict., c. 18, b. 2). 

8 Sir A. C. Bruce, Appendix No. 13, p. 331, Vol. III. 

8 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7483, Vol. II. 

4 Sir H. Crawford, Q. 24361, Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Pound, Qq. 17679 et teq., Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 52, p. 568 et seq., Vol. III. 
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excepted from their jurisdiction, and that authority to regulate the routes of 
omnibuses should be given to some independent person or body, such as the 
Commissioner of Police, or the proposed Traffic Board. 

It will be obvious, however, that such a division of authority would 
be likely to cause inconvenience, since the best results can only be secured 
by providing that all routes shall be laid down on a comprehensive plan 
and by a single authority. The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
is, no doubt, in a different position from the Commissioner of Police of the 
City, as regulations made by the latter officer must have the concurrence of 
the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, who, in this way, stand between the 
Commissioner and the public, but, in our opinion, there is little reason to 
suppose that the confidence of the public in the impartiality of the police 
would be affected, if the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis possessed 
a general power of regulating the routes of all classes of vehicles. We 
therefore recommend that authority to do so be conferred upon both Com- 
missioners, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and, in the case of the Commissioner of Police of the City, to 
the consent of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen. Every proposed bye-law 
or regulation dealing with the subject should, as already recommended in 
paragraph 162, be examined and reported on by the proposed Traffic Board. 

Possible difficulty 170. The only real objection which we can see to the course we have 

ifourrecomm^da- j us t recommended is that, outside the City of London, the London County 

* Council takes the leading part in carrying out street widenings and 

constructing new streets, and it would be convenient that the same 
authority should have the power of prescribing routes for vehicles. For 
example, the London County Coiincil might be willing to provide an alter- 
native route, if it had the power to order that that route should be followed 
by certain classes of vehicles, but would hesitate to do so if it was uncertain 
whether the Commissioner of Police would make the necessary regulation, 
<or the Secretary of State for the Home Department give his approval. 

We think that 'this difficulty might be avoided by leaving the making 
of regulations in the hands of the Commissioners of Police, and providing 
that the Londoa County Council, the Corporation of the City of London, and 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils should be authorised to suggest to the 
.Commissioners of Police routes for vehicles, which, after examination by the 
.proposed Traffic Board, might be approved or rejected, or approved on 
conditions, by the Secretary of State for the Home Department. In this 
way the Secretary of State might give his approval conditionally, and with 
effect, from the date on which certain street improvements were carried out 
and completed. 



turn is carried out. 



Method of over- 
coming the diffi- 
culty. 






.* . 



(e) Special Regulation of Omnibus Traffic. 

171; In addition to the powers we have already suggested for the 
regulation of the routes of omnibuses and other vehicles, it would be 
^desirable that definite powers should be conferred, subject to like conditions, 
on the Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis and of the City of London, 
to determine the starting places and termini for omnibuses within their 
respective districts, as well as to make » regulations for the preservation of 
order at such places, and also for limiting the time during which omnibuses 
shall be allowed to remain at standing or starting places, and for regulating 
the order of their departure. 

The powers which the Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis and of 30 & 
the City already possess under Section 14 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, Vict. 
>1867, x of prohibiting the drivers or conductors of omnibuses from taking up 8 - 14 
»and setting- down passengers at any place forbidden by regulation of the 
Commissioners of Police, within the - " Special Limits n of the Act, might, we 

l -Tlie Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, section 14, reads as follows :—" Within the Special 
" Limits of this Apt mo. Driver of .or Conductor of a Metropolitan Stage Carriage shall take up or 
" set down Passengers at any Place . where he may for the time being be prohibited by 
" Regulation of the Commissioner of Police from taking them cip^or setting them down ; and 
11 any Driver or Conductor acting in contravention of this Section shall be liable for each Offence 
11 to a Penalty not exceeding Forty Shillings." 
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think, with advantage be Extended to the u General Limits " of the Act, with 
powers to regulate, if necessary, the order of departure of omnibuses from 
the places indicated in the Commissioners' Regulations. 

(/) Breaking Up of Streets. 

172. The obstruction of traffic caused by the breaking up of the streets Inc ™^™£* 

in the Administrative County of London by persons who have statutory ^Jy ^ ^ i ihe 
authority to do so has been strongly pressed on our attention, 1 and the $ifea ^ 9 
complaints we have received appear to us to be well founded. 

The evil has necessarily increased in magnitude in recent years owing 
to the introduction of telephones, and the increased supply and use of elec- 
tricity for various purposes. 2 

A full statement of the companies and authorities who have power to 
break up the streets will be found in Appendix No. 5, Statement D, p. 98, 
Vol. III. It will be sufficient to state, in this place, that the list includes : the 
Metropolitan Water Board ; seven Gas Companies ; fifteen Electric Lighting 
Companies ; ten Tramway Companies ; the Postmaster-General ; the 
National Telephone Company ; one Hydraulic Power Company ; besides the 
twenty-eight Metropolitan Borough Councils ; ' the London County Council ; 
and the Corporation of the City of London. 

It has been suggested that, in the principal streets, subways should be Subways for pipes, 
constructed in which all necessary pipes and wires could be laid. 8 Assuming *•» c ™£ i °* *^ * 
that the subways are of sufficient size, this remedy would prove effective, but g ^L tH^ost. * 
the cost of the subways is so great as to prove, in many cases, prohibitive. 

Subways can, with advantage, be constructed, as has been done in the past, 
when new streets are being made, and old streets widened, or when other 
favourable opportunities occur, but the remedy is not one that can be 
applied generally. 

173. At present, the rights and obligations of the different companies Statutory power* 
and persons, who have statutory powers to break up the streets, are Jjf*** 6 * a /^/ n 
not the same in all cases, and the diversity tends to produce confusion w^ali °° mr 
and difficulty. ?er8on8 entitled to 

City of A Bill dealing with the subject was deposited in Parliament by the break up the 

London Corporation of the City of London in 1902.* The recommendations we greets. 

IS^^fL h&ve to make on this subject are substantially in agreement with the pro- 
Bill, 1902. yjgjong of that BiU and are as f n ows ._ 

(1) The statutory rights and obligations of the companies and 
persons, who have authority to break up the streets, should as far as 
possible be made uniform. 

(2) The indiscriminate breaking up of the streets should be prohi- 
bited. When ayy company, or person wishes to break up the streets, 
notice should be given to the street authority, and by the street authority 
to all other companies and persons who have similar powers, calling on 
them to give notice if they wish to break up the streets at the same 
time. The street authority should then settle the time and the order 
in which the various operations may be carried out, and should 
inform the respective Commissioners of Police. This rule would not,, 
however, apply in cases of emergency. 



1 Mr. G. L. Gomme, Qq. 3620, 3627, 3651, 3740, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 5, pp. 67-76,. 
Vol. III. Supt. Cole, Qq. 8301 et seq.. Supt. Mann, Q. 8535.— Vol. IL Mr. J. H. Brown, 
Appendix No. 14, p. 355, Vol. III. Mr. J. H. Robinson, Qq. 9511 et seq. Vol. II ; and Appendix 
No. 17, pp. 365-6, Vol. III. Mr. Whur, Qq, 10955, 11093, Vol. II; and Appendix No. 26, 
p. 397, Vol. III. Mr. H. C. Jones, Qq. 11749, 11754, Vol. II. Mr. Edwards, Qq. 11912 et seq., 
Vol. II. Mr. Emden, Q. 12510, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 35, pp. 429-30, Vol. III. Mr. Hunt, 
Qq. 12761, et seq., Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 36, pp. 433-4, Vol. III. Sir Douglas Fox, 
Q. 14007, Vol. II. Capt. Nott Bower, Q. 14872, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 45, p. 510, 
Vol. III. Rt. Hon. Earl Russell, Q. 18039, Vol. IL Mr. Willis, Q. 21336, Vol. II. Mr. 
Bates, Qq! 22361 et seq., Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 69, p. 737, Vol. III. 

a Mr. H. E. Jones, Q. 23006, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 70, p. 743-4, Vol. III. Mr. Foulger, 
Q. 23144, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 71, p. 746, Vol. III. Sir A. B. W. Kennedy, Q. 23266, 
Vol. II; and Appendix No. 72, p. 756, Vol. III. Mr. Carpenter, Q. 23512, Vol. II. Sir H. 
Crawford, Qq. 24392, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 79, p. 793, Vol. III. 

• Mr. Gomme, Qq. 3664, 3966, Vol. II. 

4 Mr. Gomme, Q. 3651, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 5, p. 74, Vol. III. Mr. Morton, Qq. 
14394, 14418, Vol. II. 
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(3) The companies and persons breaking up the streets should be 
subject to supervision by the street authority, and should be required 
to obey all reasonable orders of that authority issued with a view to 
preventing obstruction to traffic. 

(4) The street authority should have power to order continuous 
work, or to limit the hours of working in specified streets. 

(5) After conclusion of the operations, no company or person should 
be entitled, as of right, to break up the street again for some period, 
such as nine or twelve months, unless in case of emergency, or with the 
consent of the street authority, which would be given if good cause were 
shown. 

(6) In case of disagreement under (2), (3), (4) or (5), the company 
or person entitled to break up the streets snould be allowed to appeal to 
the proposed Traffic Board, which should decide the case promptly, after 
making such inquiry as it might consider necessary. If any company or 
person broke up the street on a plea of emergency, which was not well 
founded, they or he should be liable to a penalty under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts. 

(7) New service mains should, as far as possible, be laid under the 
footpath so as to avoid the necessity of breaking up the carriage way 
when making service connections, and, in the case of new streets, and 
widened streets, or of the making of new cellars in old streets, the 
cellars should not be allowed to be constructed in such manner as to 
impede the laying of service mains under the footpath. 

(8) Service connections should be excluded from the operations 
of these rules, and such connections should be made subject to special 
regulations. 

174. In according sanction to the breaking up of streets, the street 
authority should have regard to the effect of similar operations which may be 
carried out at the same time in adjoining districts, and the simultaneous 
breaking up of parallel streets, which afford alternative routes, should be 
avoided. 

Legislation neces- 175. To carry out these recommendations, fresh legislation would be 

*<wy« required, and advantage should be taken of the opportunity to clear up the 

misunderstanding, which at present exists, regarding the powers of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, under Section 133 1 of the City of London 
Sewers Act, 1848. The City Corporation claim, 2 under that section, to 11412 
have absolute control over the breaking up of the streets in the City, but Vict., c. 
this contention is not accepted by all the persons who have statutory clxiii, 8 .i33. 
authority under special Acts of Parliament to break up the streets. 

(g) Use of the Streets by Costermongers and Itinerant Vendors. 

Costermongersand 1^6. The obstruction caused by costermongers is dealt with at some 

itinerant vendors, length in Sir Alexander Brace's Memorandum, Appendix No. 13, 

pp. 329-30, Volume III. 
Extent of evil ^ fc a PP ears ^ at th ere are about 7,500 costermongers in London, and 

that 142 streets are used by them, to a greater or less extent, for the 

purposes of their trade. 3 

In some instances they cause obstruction, and Sir Alexander Bruce 

mentions 4 Farringdon Road, King Street (Hammersmith), London Road and 

Walworth Road, as places where this is the case. We hold that the streets 

1 City of London Sewers Act, 1848, section 133 : " And be it enacted, That no Company or 
u Person shall take up the Pavement or otherwise disturb the Surface of any Street, for the 
4i Purpose of laying down, altering, or removing any Pipe, or for any other Purpose whatsoever, 
41 without the previous Consent in Writing of the Commissioners, under the hand of the Clerk, 
4t every such Consent to state the Name of the Street in which the Pavement is permitted to 
" be taken up, and the Number of Square Feet of Pavement which may be removed or disturbed ; 
" and if any Company or Person shall take up or disturb the Pavement or Surface of any Street 
4i without previous Consent as aforesaid, or shall take up or disturb a greater Number of Square 
" Feet of Pavement or Surface than shall be permitted by such Consent, every Company or 
" Person so offending shall forfeit and pay the Sum of Forty Shillings for every Square Foot of 
" Pavement which shall be so taken up or disturbed." 

2 Sir H. Crawford, Qq. 24380 tt seq., Vol. II. 

3 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7573, Vol. II; and Appendix No. 13, p. 330, Vol. III. 

4 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7574, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 13, p. 330, Vol. III. 
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are primarily intended for the convenience of traffic and purposes of loco- 
motion, and that the setting up, of what are practically shops, in the roadway, 
and the transaction of the business of a shop there, are practices which should 
only be permitted so long as the through or local traffic in the street is not 
materially affected. 

177. The present provisions of the law, regarding the use of streets 
by costermongers, hawkers and itinerant vendors generally, are obscure and 
complex, and appear to us to have originated, to some extent, as the result 
of accident or oversight. 
57 Geo. 3, Under Section 65 of the Act, Chapter xxix. of 1817 (commonly called Provisions of 

c xxix. Michael Angelo Taylor's Act), which was extended to the whole of the % ^ i ^ A Tf k 
Sis™ ™ 1 Metr °P° lis b y the Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862, 1 coster- fSf * 
(Metropolis) mongers, if they failed to remove their stalls, goods, carts, barrows, &c, 
Act, 1817. when directed to do so by any person authorised in that behalf by " the 
25 & 26 " commissioners, trustees or other persons having the control of the pavements 
Vict.,c.l02. " in any parochial or other district," to whose discretion the matter was left, 
could be dealt with, either by prosecution before a Justice, or by seizure of 
their stalls, goods, carts, barrows, &c, by such commissioners, trustees or 
other persons, and, for this purpose, it was not necessary to prove either 
30 & 31 obstruction or annoyance. This provision of the law remained in force for 
Vict.,cl34, 50 years, but in 1867 the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, was passed, 
s. 6. Section 6 of which is as follows : — 

" No Goods or other Articles shall be allowed to rest on any Section ^ of the 
" Footway or other Part of a Street within the general Limits of this Act, SST^lMi 
" or be otherwise allowed to cause Obstruction or Inconvenience to ' 

" the Passage of the Public, for a longer Time than may be absolutely 
" necessary for loading or unloading such Goods or other Articles." 

Hansard's From the wording of this section, and from statements subsequently was not intended 

Parlia- made in Parliament by the Secretary of State for the Home Department to apply to the case 
mentary (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 2 , it is evident that it was not intended to apply to °f C0 *termongeTs ; 
rrw^ 9 costermongers, and that it was only meant to refer to shopkeepers or other 
Series! persons who exposed their wares or goods by placing them in the streets, 

Vol. CXC, or left them in the streets for an unnecessary length of time when loading 
2lst Nov., or unloading. It seems, however, to have been recognised that Section 6 but had the effect 
!867,(Com- f the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, prohibited the use of the streets of prohibiting the 
lOft 18 ^ ' ^ costermongers, and, in the same year in which this Act was passed, the we of streets by 

Metropolitan Streets Act Amendment Act, 1867, was also passed, which C08ermon 9 ers ' 
30&31 provided that the section in question "shall not apply to costermongers, Subsequent amend- 
Vict., 3 * " street hawkers, or itinerant traders, so long as they carry on their business rnentofthe Metro- 
:31 Vict., « in accordance with the regulations from time to time made by the Com- 5°^oi? f6e ** 
c. 5, s. 2. n m i S sioner of Police 8 with the approval of the Secretary of State." Kegulations * 
were made by the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis in 1869 which 
will be found in Sir Alexander Brace's Memorandum 4 already referred to. 

57 Geo. 3, 178. The result has not been satisfactory ; doubts were entertained Unsatisfactory 

c xxix. whether the provisions of Section 65 of Michael Angelo Taylor's Act still results of this 
remained in force, and the question was raised more than once in the law omen * n€n *- 
courts. It was finally decided in the Court of Appeal in 1894 by a majority 

[1894], 2 of the judges (Keep v. Vestry of St. Mary's, Newington) that, so long as 

Q.B., 524. 



l Ey Section 73 of the Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862, these powers 
were transferred to the Vestries and Districts Boards appointed under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, and from them transferred to their successors, the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, by section 4 of the London Government Act, 1899. 

a Mr. Gathorne Hardy, on moving for leave to bring in the Bill for the Metropolitan Streets 
Act Amendment Act, 1867, said in the House of Commons on November 21st, 1867: — "The 
" House is aware that at a very late period of last Session a Bill was passed for regulating the 
" traffic of the metropolis. I am informed that the clause in that Act having reference to 
" persons placing goods on the pavement would, if carried out in strictness, do great injury to a 
" large number of industrious people who earn their livelihood in that manner. I have now to 
" ask leave to bring in an Amendment Bill It is a very short one ; but it contains a clause 
11 which provides that the prohibition as to the exposing of goods for sale in the manner I have 
" stated shall not apply to costermongers, street hawkers, and other itinerant hawkers, so long 
" as they carry on their trade in conformity with regulations to be made from time to time by 
" the Commissioners of Police." 

8 " Commissioner of Police " is defined by section 3 to include the Commissioner of Police for 
the Metropolis, and the Commissioner of Police for the City. 

4 Sir A. C. Bruce, Appendix No. 13, pp. 329-30, Vol. III. 
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Police will not 
interfere unless 
there is actual 
stoppage of traffic. 



Difficulties 
experienced by the 
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A simpler and 
more direct 
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Memorial of 18W- 



Amendment of the 
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tion of restoring 
its provisions to 
what they were 
before 1867. 



a costermonger carries on his business in accordance with the said regula- 
tions, he is not liable to be proceeded against under Section 65 of Michael 
Angelo Taylor's Act, or under Section 6 of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 
1867. If he does not conform to the regulations, he may be proceeded 
against, either under Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, or under Section 6 of 
the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1 867. On that occasion Lord Justice Lindley 
made the following remarks : — 

"I cannot part with the case without expressing my regret that 
"the law on a matter of so much importance to so many persons 
" should be in a state of such obscurity and complexity. Both 
11 costermongers and vestries have much to complain of in the existing 
" state of the statute law by which they are governed, and I trust 
"that before long Parliament will give the matter the attention 
"which it certainly deserves." 

This decision has left the whole question in a very unsatisfactory position. 
In view of the obscurity and complexity of the law, and of the diffi- 
culties surrounding the question, Sir Alexander Bruce has stated 1 that it 
has been decided thafc police action should be confined to cases where 
there is actual obstruction involving the stoppage of traffic. So long as 
the traffic can be got through " somehow," costermongers are not interfered 
with. Nor will the police interfere where the presence of the coster- 
mongers merely causes annoyance to the inhabitants. The Metropolitan 
Borough Councils now deal with this matter, 2 and some of them have succeeded 
in clearing certain streets, while others have failed to do so. In any case, 
the present procedure is tedious and unsatisfactory ; causes a waste of time 
and money ; and gives rise to much friction and ill-feeling. 



Home Secretary to 
have power to 
sanction bye-laws 
conditionally. 



179. It does not appear to us to be right that questions, regarding 
the propriety of setting up what are, to all intents and purposes, shops in the 
crowded streets of the Metropolis, should be left to be decided by a series 
of actions in the Law Courts between the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
and individual costermongers, under a law which is, admittedly, obscure 
and complex. It is perfectly possible that a Metropolitan Borough Council 
might obtain a conviction against one costermonger, and fail in its action 
against another, who had his stall in the same street. And there is nothing 
to prevent a costermonger, against whom a conviction has been obtained, from 
setting up his stall again, and defending any further prosecution that may 
be instituted against him. The question that ought to be raised is, not whether 
a particular costermonger is causing annoyance or obstruction, but whether or 
not a certain street can or cannot be allowed to be used by costermongers for 
the purpose of their trade, with reasonable regard to the requirements of the 
travelling public. In connection with this question a memorial was sub- 
mitted 8 to the Secretary of State for the Home Department in 1899 by the 
Vestries and District Boards of Works of the Metropolis, but no legislative 
action appears to have followed. 

180. We are of opinion that the change which should now be made 
ought to be in the direction of restoring the provisions of the law to what 
they were between 1817 and 1867, but the new provisions need not be 
so stringent as those formerly in force. 

We think that power should be given to the London County Council 
and the Coiporation of the City of London to regulate and prohibit, by 
bye-laws, the use of the streets by costermongers or itinerant vendors. 

All such bye-laws should be considered, and reported on, by the proposed 
Traffic Board, and would, of course, require approval by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department before they took effect. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department should have power to 
sanction the bye-laws either absolutely or conditionally. Under this pro- 
cedure, where the removal of the costermongers from any street would inflict 
hardship on any section of the community, it might be made a condition, 
either that other and suitable streets should be allowed to be used, or, in 
case of necessity, that a market should be provided. 



1 Sir A. C. Bruce, Qq. 7571 et seq., Vol. II. 

9 Mr. Brown, Qq. 8948 et seq., Vol. II.; and Appendix No. 14, p. 355, Vol. III. 

8 Sir A. C. Bruce, Qq. 7594 et seq., Vol. II; and Appendix No. 13, p. 330, Vol. 
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(h) Special Obstructions to Traffic. 

181. Our attention has been called to various special obstructions to 
the free use of the streets, such as the Spitalfields Market, 1 which obstructs 
Commercial Street, and the Whitechapel Hay Market, which is held in the 
centre of Whitechapel High Street. 

It would be the duty of the proposed Traffic Board to call attention to all 
causes of obstruction in the streets, and to suggest appropriate remedies. As 
regards the two causes of special obstruction to which we have just referred, 
we are informed that the Spitalfields Market 2 is now in the possession of 
the Corporation of the City of London, and that improvements are being 
made which will remove the grounds for complaint. It appears to us that 
the Hay Market should be removed from the Whitechapel High Street. 

(i) Maintenance of the Streets. 

182. Representations have been made to us regarding the maintenance Maintenance of the 
of the streets, in respect of which the street authorities have been said ***&*• 

to be to blame. The matters concerning which complaints have been 
received are the making of the slopes unnecessarily steep at the sides of the 
streets, 3 which tends to drive the heavy traffic towards the centre; the 
excessive watering at the sides of the streets, which has the same effect on 
heavy traffic 4 ; the use of unsuitable material for sanding the streets when 
rain falls, gravel or pebbles being used in some cases instead of sand 5 ; the 
failure to select in all cases the most suitable material for paving or making 
the streets 6 ; and the placing of rows of lamp-posts or standards down the 
centres of crowded streets, as well as the placing of public conveniences in 
places where they unnecessarily interfere with traffic. 7 If minor com- 
plaints of this character were, more wide-spread than they appear to be, it 
might be necessary to give some independent authority the right to interfere 
in the interests of the through traffic, but, as a rule, we are opposed to 
any direct interference in these matters with the discretion of the local 
bodies concerned. It would probably have a good effect if the proposed " 

Traffic Board were to make suggestions in their annual report, to which we ' 
subsequently refer, regarding maintenance of the streets* 

183. We desire, however, to state in the clearest terms, that we consider Fixed obstacles or 
it of importance, that all fixed obstacles or impediments to free and rapid % ^^ %ments *° 
movement in the streets should be removed where possible. In this way, * 

not merely will the movement of general traffic in the streets be facilitated, 
but thenecespity for expensive street improvements may, in some degree, be *• ♦»• 

obviated or postponed. We are of opinion that no fixed obstacle to traffic Sanction of pro* 
in future should be allowed to be placed in any street without the approval posed Traffic 
of the proposed Traffic Board. Board necessary 

in future. 

(j) Subways for Pedestrians. 

184. The construction of subways for pedestrian traffic at crowded or **jj| 
dangerous crossings has been recommended by some witnesses. 8 .We do r 6 *™ 1 
not think, such subways would be so generally used as to justify the 
requisite expenditure. 

It seems that the number ot persons using the subways at the Bank, other 
than persons going to or from the stations oif the underground railways, is 
comparatively limited. 9 The growing congestion of the streets of London, and 

1 Mr. Sellon, Appendix No. 38, p. 464, Vol. III. Sir A. G. Bruce, Qq. 7779 et seq., 
Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 13, p. 335, Vol. III. 
8 Sir H. Crawford, Q. 24376, Vol. II. 

3 Mr. Michaels, Q 17^32, Vol. II. •• .- - n - 

4 Mr. Michaels, Qq. 17227 et seq^ Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Michaels, Q. 17235. Mr. Jeffreys, Qq. 18174„L8176.— Vol. II. , r 
« Sir A. C.Bruce, Q. 7539. Mr. Jeffreys, Q, lSI84:^Vol. II. ' '' ' ' " 

. * &r A; G.Bmce r Q. 7555. Supt. Bantick, Q. &12G.«* Rt. Hon. Earl Rtftsell, Q. 17994:— 
Vol II. Mr. i Jeffreys, Q. >18173, Vol. II ; and Plates LK& d and e, VvA. VL flto: 3. S*>tt 
Montagu, Qq. 18946, 18979. Mr. H. E. Jones, Q. 23124. Jdr. Carpenter, Q. 23505.*— Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Fitzmaurice, Q. 6430. Supt. Bantick, Qq, 8161, 8162. Supt. Cole, Q. 8312. Mr. Whur, 
Q, 11025. Mr. H. C. Jones, Q. 11709. Col. Hopkins, Q. 12169. Mr. Russell, Q. 17294. 
Hon. J. Scott Montagu, Q. 18974. Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, J3art., Q. 23867.— Vol. II.' 

9 Mr. Bates, Appendix No..69, Tables N, and P f pp. 734-6, Vol. III. 
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the probable increase in the number of fast motor vehicles add, however, to 
the importance of the question, and it may be that the extent, to which the 
somewhat complicated subways at the Bank are used by persons wishing to 
cross the streets, is not a true indication of the use that would be made of 
a subway which provided a direct means of crossing a particular crowded 
street. 
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(k) Cutting Off of Water Supply. 

185. We also found that, in some cases when a tenant leaves a house, the 
water companies were in the habit of cutting off the water supply, 
restoring it on the incoming of the next tenant 1 : this seems to us to involve 
an unnecessary disturbance of the streets; but we assume that under the 
Metropolitan Water Board there will not be any such ground of complaint. 

(I) Supervision of the Laying of Pipes, Wires, &c, in the Streets. 

186. In many of the streets of London so many pipes, wires and public 
service works have been laid under the surface, that the question of the exercise 
of supervision by some public authority, over the laying of new pipes, is becom- 
ing one of importance. Power should be given to the street authorities to 
require the owners of dead mains to remove them, if necessary, when laying 
new ones ; and plans should be provided, open to inspection by the public, 
showing all wires, pipes and other such underground works, laid under 
each street. We recognise that the matters above referred to have already 
been dealt with, to some extent, and what is now required is the introduction 
of a definite system dealing, in a complete manner, with the whole subject. 



Cabstands in 
crowded streets. 



1 Crawling " cabs. 



(m) Cabstands. 

187. Cabstands in crowded streets are an obvious impediment to the 
traffic, 2 but so long as cabs are used, there must be cabstands, and we are 
of opinion that the Commissioners ot Police should periodically review the 
position of the cab stands, and make such changes as they find desirable 
and practicable. 

(**) " Crawling " Cabs. 

188. The question of the best means of dealing with " crawling " cabs has London 
often been discussed. Cabmen are forbidden to ply for hire elsewhere than ^^f*J, 
at an appointed cabstand, or to cause obstruction by loitering; but it is *™ an ^ 
difficult to discriminate between the cabman, who has put down a fare and is 
returning to the stand at a walk, and the cabman who intentionally takes 
his empty cab along a crowded street with the object of securing a fare. 
Moreover, at certain times and in certain districts, the number of cabstands 
is insufficient 8 for the . accommodation of all the cabs required by the public, 
and it is often a convenience to members of the public to be able to secure 
a cab elsewhere than at a cabstand. We understand, from the evidence 4 laid 
before us, that the police have tried, in some cases, to induce the cabmen 
to arrange among themselves, that empty cabs in certain streets shall be 
driven at a trot, and apparently not altogether without success. Although 
some difficulty is experienced in enforcing the existing law, we do not see 
our way at the present time to recommend any alteration. 
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(o) Slow Traffic Keeping to the Kerb. 

189. We are also of opinion that all vehicles proceeding at a slow or 
walking pace should, in the absence of reasonable grounds to the contrary, be 
required to keep as close as practicable to the kerb. If the rule of keeping the 

1 Mr. N. Scorgie, Qq. 10437 et seq. 9 Vol. II. 
1 Sir R. Hunter, Qq. 21210 et seq., Vol. II. 

• Sir A. C. Bruce, Appendix No. 13; p. 332, Vol. III. Supt. Francis, Qq. 15123 et seq., VoL II. 
4 Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7907. Supt. Bantick, Q. 8101— VoL IK 

* Short title by the Short Titles Act, 1896. 



2 & 3 Vict., 
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2 & 3 Vict., 
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slow traffic to the kerb could be generally enforced, it would materially relieve 
congestion in the streets, by tending to separate the slow and fast traffic, 
but, owing to the number of vehicles standing at the sides of the streets, it 
cannot be strictly enforced, and the satisfactory working of the rule will 
depend on the discretion exercised by the police in enforcing it. We were Difference of 
informed by Mr. Francis, Executive Superintendent of the City of London opinion as to the 
Police, 1 that this rale is already enforced with great advantage by the City taw on the subject. 
Police where practicable, and that this is done under the authority given 
by the City of London Police Act, 1839, section 35, sub-section (6). On 
the other hand Sir Alexander Bruce, Assistant Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, has stated 2 that the Metropolitan Police have practically 
no power to compel heavy traffic to keep to any part of the road. 

We observe, however, that the powers conferred on the Metropolitan 
Police by section 54, sub-section (6) s of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, 
are in terms precisely the same as those possessed by the City Police under 
the City of London Police Act, 1839 ; and that two notices have been issued 
and published by the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis dated August, 
1898, and 19th March, 1901, respectively, stating that instructions had been 
given to the police to direct all carmen and drivers of heavy vehicles, to 
keep to the near side as much as possible, and all carmen, and drivers of 
vehicles, moving at a slow or walking pace to keep as close as possible to 
the kerb on the near side. It appears probable that the Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police apprehended that a conviction for disobedience of these 
orders could not be obtained before a Metropolitan Magistrate. 

We also understand that the question of a bye-law dealing with this Bye law now under 
subject, made by the London County Council, is under consideration by consideration. 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 4 We have already said that 
we think a rule of this nature is expedient. 

190. The vehicles that proceed at a walking pace through the streets of Supply of cheap 
London include a large number of heavy vehicles transporting materials to electric power a 
and from factories and workshops, situated within, and adjoining, the central mean8 of reducing 
area. The concentration of factories and workshops in and around the £JJJ2^ °* eavy 
central area, and their rarity in the suburban districts, are conspicuously 

Plate P f shown by the map, which we have had prepared, and which appears as 
Vol. V. Plate F, Volume V. We are glad to learn that the changes in progress in 
modern industrial conditions are tending to their removal to less congested 
districts in llie outskirts of London. The provision of cheap electrical 
power is a most potent factor in the direction of the decentralisation of 
manufactories, and we think that every facility, both legislative and 
municipal, should be given to that end. In this way London streets might 
be relieved of much of the heavy cartage traffic. 

(p) Position of the Great Markets. 

191. It has been represented to us that the position of the great The central mar- 
markets in London seriously affects the traffic question, 5 as the goods **<*• 

for sale in these markets have to be carried to them for long distances 
through the Metropolis, and afterwards carried back again for distribution 
to the retail dealers. Having regard to the repeated failures of attempts 

CUu of Lon- l Supfc. Francis, Qq. 15105 et seq., Vol. II. 

don Police * 8» A. C. Brace, Q. 7453, Vol. II. 

Act 1 839 8 ( 6 -) (A*d be it further enacted, that every person who, within the city of London and the liberties thereof, 

sec. * 35 sub- s ^ a ^ wwlwl ^ an y of the following offences in any thoroughfare or other public place, shall be liable to a penalty 
sec (6). not more than forty shillings for every such offences, that is to say) (every Person shall be liable to a 

ltan ^ ena ^y not more tnan Forty Shillings who, within the limits of the Metropolitan Police District 
PoHc^Act sna ^> in an y Thoroughfare or public place, commit any of the following offences, (that is to say) : — 
1 839, sec. 54, " Every Person who shall cause any Cart, publio Carriage, Sledge, Track, or Barrow, with or 
sub-Bee. (6). " without Horses, to stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, or for taking 
" up or Betting down Passengers, except Hackney Carriages standing for Hire in any Place not 
Underfilled " forbidden by Law, or who by means of any Cart, Carriage, Sledge, Truck, or Barrow, or any 
as i n both " Horse or other Animal, shall wilfully interrupt any public Crossing, or wilfully cause an y 
^5*5' " Obstruction in any Thoroughfare." " And it shall be lawful for any Constable belonging to the 

" (Met^iton Fwi^Eww)* to take into custody, without Warrant, any Person who shall commit 
"any such offence within view of any such Constable." 
< Sir A. C. Bruce, Q. 7996, Vol. II. 

• Sir A. C. Bruce, Qq. 7763 et seq., Vol. II ; and Appendix No.13, pp. 334-5, Vol. III. 
87. O 
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that have been made in the past to remove markets, or alter their position, 
we do not feel ourselves justified in making any recommendation on. the 
subject. 

(q) Simplification and Consolidation of the Law, 
Simptijjfrtwand 192. We finally recommend that the law, under which traffic in the 

°V^f!^^^ : London streets is regulated, be simplified and consolidated. At present it is 
Irani™ re9U ^ %n9 scattered over a series of Acts, the provisions of which are, in some cases 
obscure ; in others, they are inapplicable to present conditions ; and occasion- 
ally they can only be ascertained as the result of one or more expensive 
and troublesome lawsuits. 

The complexity of the numerous Acts governing police action in the 
regulation of street traffic in the Metropolis is clearly shown in the 
Memorandum laid before the Commission by Sir Alexander Bruce, 1 from 
which it will be seen that, in dealing with street traffic, the police, in many 
instances, have to be guided by powers embodied, not in one or more sections 
of a single Act of Parliament, but in some four or five statutes, directed 
towards the same, or nearly the same, object. 

To take two examples from the many that might be cited from the 
ist furnished in that Memorandum : — 

11 Driving to the common danger " is dealt with by no less than six 
Statutes : — 

2 The London Hackney Carriage Act, 1831, (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 22) ; 

2 The Stage Carriages Act, 1832, (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120) ; 

'The Highway Act, 1835, (5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 50) ; 

2 The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (2 & 3 Vict., c. 47) ; 

"The London Hackney Carriages Act, 1843, (6 & 7 Vict, c. 86) ; 

2 The Motor Car Act, 1903, (3 Ed. 7, c. 36). 

" Cattle driving " is dealt with in five Statutes : — 

2 The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, (2 & 3 Vict, c. 47) ; 

The Metropolitan Market Act, 1857, (20 & 21 Vict, c. cxxxv) ; 

The Islington Parish Act, 1857, (20 & 21 Vict, c. xxi); 

The Highway Act, 1864, (27 & 28 Vict, c. 101) ; 

The Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, (30 & 31 Vict, c. 134). 

It was hoped, at the time of its passing, that the Metropolitan 30 & 31 
Streets Act, 1867, would do much towards the consolidation and Vict » c - 134 - 
improvement of the powers for regulating the traffic in the Metropolis 
and City of London. 

But though this Act, and its amending Act 8 of the same year were 31 Viot., c. 
of considerable value, they failed notably in two important respects, 5 - 
as we have already explained, namely : — 

(1) In regard to the obstruction caused by costermongers, and 

(2) In regard to the power to enable effective regulations to be 
made for controlling the routes of vehicles. 

The necessity for the consolidation and simplification of the 
numerous statutes governing the traffic of London has been rendered 
more urgent by the rapid increase in two branches of street traffic 
unknown at the time of the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, namely, 
tramways, horse and electric, and locomotives, heavy and light, which 
are placed under the control of separate Departments of State. 

As illustrative of the present state of things, we may mention that 
bye-laws relating to general traffic in the streets made by local authorities 
require to be submitted for confirmation to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; 

1 Sir A. C. Bruce, Appendix No. 13, p. 322, Vol. III. 

8 Short title by the Short Titles Act, 1896. 

8 The Metropolitan. Streets Act Amendment Act, 1867, (31 Vict., c, 5). 

4 Bye-laws relating to the " good rule and government " of the Administrative County of 
London made by the London County Council under sectioa 23 of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, and section 16 of the Local Goverment Act, 1888, and bye-laws relating to the " good 
rule and government" of the Metropolitan Boroughs made by the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils under section 23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and section 5 of the London 
Government Act, 1899. 
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Bye-laws relating to tramways are subject to the control of the 
Board of Trade ; x and 

Bye-laws relating to locomotives, heavy and light, are submitted to 
the Local Government Board. 2 In the two latter cases the Departments 
referred to are also empowered to make regulations. 
35 &36 Vict The regulations for governing the Royal Parks are contained in the 

c is " Schedule to the Parks Regulation Act, 1872, (35 & 36 Vict., c. 15) ; 

the Ranger of the Park and Your Majesty's Commissioners of Works 
and Public Buildings possessing power to make additional regulations. 
Parks, other than Royal, are regulated under bye-laws made by the 
London County Council, and approved by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

The natural consequence of such divided jurisdiction between the 
various Departments of State enumerated above, who are not bound 
to confer with each other, or with the Commissioners of Police — the 
authorities generally responsible for th« regulation of London traffic — 
is that some of the bye-laws overlap, while others are in conflict. 

193. A recent instance illustrates the confusion, arising out of the state . . 

of things, to which we have just referred. A bye-law was made by a local ^^ {1]£wmc- 
tramway company, and sanctioned by the Board of Trade, allowing in tim with tramways 
inclement weather, the carrying of more than the authorised number of 
passengers in the tramcars, whereupon the tramway company were warned 
by the police that the bye-law infringed, in the matter of allowing over- 
crowding, the provisions of the order of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, regulating hackney and stage carriages, 3 and that it would be 
necessary for the police, who were bound to enforce that order, to take 
proceedings against the tramway company, or their conductor, if they 
attempted tt) take advantage of the provisions of the bye-law. 

Another defect arising from this confusion in jurisdiction is shown and sanitary 



by&baws. 



33 & 34 Vict., l Bye-laws made by the local authority under section 46 of the Tramways Act, 1870, in 

«. 78. ' relation to speed, headway, and stopping of tramcars on, and traffic on road used by, tramways. 

Bye-laws made by the tramway undertakers under the same section, regulating traffic on their 
tramcars. The Board of Trade are empowered, under the Tramways Act, 1870, and the model 
clauses in Tramway Provisional Orders and Bills, to make regulations as to use of electrical or 
other mechanical power and other matters. 

2 Locomotives other than light locomotives ; . . 

See Model Bye-laws made by the council of a county, or of any borough containing, according to the 

Bye-laws of Census of 1881, a population of over 10,000, and the Corporation of the City of London, under 
L.G.B. Section 6 of the Locomotives Act, 1898, regulating the use of locomotives and waggons on 

61 & 62 Vict, highways in their districts, or prohibiting or restricting within limits the use of locomotives on 
c. 30. ' any specified highways or bridges on the grounds stated. 

Light locomotives and motor cars : 

The Local Government Board are empowered to make regulations in regard to light 
locomotives and motor cars (defined by section 1 of the Locomotives on Highways Act, 1896, 
and section 20 of the Motor Car Act, 1903, to be vehicles propelled by mechanical power under 
three tons in weight unladened and not used for drawing more than one vehicle). 

Under section 6 of the Locomotives on Highways Act, 1896, as to use of light locomo- 
tives on highways and construction and condition of user. 

See L.G.B. Under the Motor Car Act, 1903 : 

Cw cfrde?° r B r BQCtion 12 in re 8 ard to 0) Increase of weight. 

1904. (2) Speed when over two tons in weight, unladen. 

„ „ 7 a „ Registration and licensing. 

Motorcar » » 8 „ Prohibition on certain highways. 

**^&ceii- 1011 „ „ 9 „ Limiting speed on application of local authority, 

ting Order). which, as i egards the City of London, is the Court 

1903. of Mayor and Aldermen, as regards a municipal 

borough with a population of over 10,000 in 
1901, the council of the borough, and, as respects 
any other 'area, the county council, 
a Under section 6 of the Locomotives on Highways Acts, 1896. 

* Order made in pursuance of the Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869, (32 & 33 
Vict., c. 115), by the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, 18th August 1897. 

87. o 2 
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by the fact that, by a recent Act, 1 the Corporation of the City of London were 2 Edw. 7, 
empowered to make bye-laws as to the hours for collecting dust, but these c - CXV1 * 
powers were held to clash with the restrictive clauses on the same subject . 
in the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, 2 and consequently the new statute for y icfc c 13i 
the time being is inoperative. 

194. We are of opinion that, in the legislation which we recommend for 
the simplification and consolidation of the statutes regulating traffic in 
London, it should be provided that all regulations and bye-laws relating to 
London traffic by whatsoever authority they may have been framed, should, 
in the interests of co-ordination, go before the proposed Traffic Board, for 
examination and report, and especially before final approval, where such is 
required, by the respective Departments of State (if any) having control over 
them, whether such Departments be the Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Home Department. 

Consolidation of 195. The question of the simplification of the laws regulating traffic 

^jukf* iealing * s > however, only a portion of the general question of the simplification and 
and duti^Tlocal consolidation of the statutes relating to local government generally in the 
bodies in the Metropolis. 

Metropolis. Although this matter, in its wider aspect, may not have special reference 

to questions of traffic and locomotion, there is no doubt that complexity and 
obscurity in the statute law are a serious hindrance to efficient administra- 
tion generally ; and we recommend that the statute law affecting the Metro- 
polis should be revised and simplified. 

1 The City of London (Public Health) Act, 1902, (2 Edw. 7, c. cxvi,), section 4 :— " Notwith- 
" standing anything contained in any Act of Parliament the inmates and occupiers of any house 
" within the city who do not deposit their house refuse in the ashpit attached to the building 
" of which they are the inmates or occupiers shall deposit mch house refuse before eighc 
" o'clock in the morning on the kerbstone of the foot pavement in a street and all house refu s e 
" deposited in a street in accordance with the provisions of this Act or of the Metropolitan 
" Streets Act 1867 shall be contained in a box barrel or receptacle of a prescribed pattern or 
" patterns. The«Corporation may mako bye-laws for giving effect to this section. " 

2 The Mettopolitan Streets Act, 1867, section 5:— "No Person shall, after the First day 
" of January, One thousand eighc hundred and sixty-eight, between the Hours of Ten in the 
" Morning and Seven in the Evening, in such Streets as may be named by the Commissioner of 
" Police, remove any Ashes, Dust or Refuse from any House in any Street." Note. — "Com- 
" missioner of Police " is defined by section 3 to include both the Commissioner of Police for the 
Metropolis and the Commissioner of Police for the City of London. 
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PAKTIH. 

TRAFFIC BOARD AND SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Traffic Board. 

Expediency of Establishing an Authority or Tribunal Possessed of Special 
Powers in Regard to Ti % ajffk Questions. 

196. In Part II of our Report we have indicated what measures should 
be adopted to facilitate locomotion in and around London. We now deal 
with the second of the questions upon which we are directed by your 
Majesty to report : "as to the desirability of establishing some authority or 
41 tribunal to which all schemes of Railway or Tramway construction of a 
"local character should be referred, and the powers which it would be 
"advisable to confer upon such a body." 

197. As we have already shown, the existing defects of the means of Street* not origin- 
locomotion and transport in London are dufe mainly to the haphazard manner all V instructed on 
in which questions connected therewith have been treated in the past. The any re 9 ular P^ n# 
streets were not originally laid out on any general plan, nor were they made 

of sufficient width. The duty of widening them, and of making new streets 

outside the limits of the City of London, was neglected for a long time. 

The question of street improvement began to attract more attention about 

the middle of the last century, and the establishment of the Metropolitan 

Board of Works in 1856, and afterwards of the London County Oouncil 

in 1889, were useful reforms ; but no general and systematic improvement jfo systematic 

of the streets of London has ever been attempted, and the works carried out improvement of 

have not been sufficient to meet the ever-growing wants of the population. **« streets. 

Railways of all classes have been practically left to private promoters, Railways left to 
subject to such regulation as could be enforced by the intermittent control of private enterprise. 
Select Committees of Parliament. The construction and working of street 
tramways in the County of London has now been mainly undertaken by a 
single authority, the London County Council, but there is no co-ordination of 
their system with those in other counties, or with the tramways owned by 
companies ; and the construction of tramways, on an adequate scale, 
has been impeded by the exercise of the local " veto," while the narrowness of Tramway con* 
the streets constitutes an obstacle to their extension so as to provide through struction impeded... 
communication. 

The construction and maintenance of the main roads leading out of Insufficient pro- 
London have never been properly controlled or regulated. vision for main 

Under such conditions the best results could not be obtained. In the ^^J^ %ng ° ut 
case of railways, the private promoter chose the routes which he thought 
would pay best, or which the public were disposed to believe would pay best, 
and to which there would be least opposition on the part of powerful 
interests. The question of obtaining Parliamentary sanction was reduced to 
a costly contest, conducted under formal rules, before Select Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament, in which neither the needs of the whole system of p f ^ Uf J? ^ . 
London locomotion, nor the general interests of the travelling public could f rxvat f t J n 
be sufficiently considered. This mode of procedure in the case of such a city ° ra way8 ' 

as London is both costly and inefficient : lines are liable to be sanctioned 
without sufficient consideration of future wants and without any attempt to 
bring them into harmony with a general and comprehensive scheme of 
locomotion for London. This want of system has had, in some cases, 
the unfortunate result of preventing the subsequent carrying out of other and 
more useful lines. 

The existing difficulties are largely due to the non-existence, in the Non-existence of a 
past, of some central authority with jurisdiction over a wide area, endowed competent muni- 
with ample powers, and charged with the duty of looking after the interests ci Pd minority. 
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of London. A number of local bodies existed, which were unable to exercise 
any general, continuous and effective control The difficulties arising from 
the want of central control have frequently been experienced in the past, 
and Committees of the Houses of Parliament, as well as Royal Com- Chapter III, 
missions were appointed to deal with special questions, but action in this supra, 
direction has*been spasmodic, and productive only of partial and temporary 
improvement, though it has long been recognised that some closer general 
control of the measures affecting London traffic was required. 
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2855. 
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London Under' 
ground Railways] 
1901. 



No adequate 
remedy applied. 



Difficulties due to 
changing condi- 
tions* 



Expressions of Opinion in the Past. 

198. The Royal Commission of 1846 on Metropolitan Railway Termini 
recommended that railways should not at any time be allowed within the 
central area, except in conformity with a uniform plan, approved by Govern- 
ment and sanctioned bv Parliament, and they deprecated the surrender of the 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis, and the property and comfort of its inhabi- 
tants, to separate schemes, brought forward at different times, and without 
reference to each other. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1855 on Metro- 
politan Communications said that " until some authority is estab- 
" lished in the Metropolis sufficiently comprehensive to give effect 
" to improvements in the communication, laid down on a scale adequate 
" to the existing and prospective wants of the traffic, little can be done by 
11 the interposition of the Legislature." 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords of 1863 on Metropolitan 
Railway Communication said that all Bills for London railways should be 
considered by a Select Committee before the Second Reading ; that the 
Board of Trade should make a report at the commencement of each Session 
on all proposed railways, and works connected with railways, which affected 
the "Metropolitan Railway District" 1 ; that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of London should be allowed 
to report on all London Railway Bills ; and that all such railway Bills should 
be grouped and referred to the same Select Committee. 

The Joint Select Committee of 1901 on London Underground Railways 
concurred in the view that, in some way, there should be a more direct 
control and supervision of all projects for underground railways in London, 
such control and supervision to be exercised, either by some Public Depart- 
ment, such as the Board of Trade, or by a Body of Commissioners, or by a 
Joint Committee of Members of both Houses of Parliament appointed at the 
beginning of each Session, to consider all projects affecting traffic in or 
near London. 

199. Notwithstanding the important expressions of opinion we have just 
quoted, no adequate remedy for the evil has ever been devised, and no steps 
have been taken which could be fairly described as more than temporary 
palliatives. The very magnitude of London, the multiplicity of local authori- 
ties and other bodies, the great number of wealthy and powerful sections of the 
♦community possessed of conflicting interests and resolute to maintain them, as 
well as the desire to interfere as little as possible with private enterprise and 
private property and vested interests, and the heavy cost of street improve- 
ments, have all stood in the way of any general reconstruction of those parts 
of the Metropolis where the existing defects were most serious, and of the 
carrying out of any general scheme for the improvement of the means of loco- 
motion and transport. No local authority exists, or has ever existed, 
possessed of such jurisdiction and power as to enable it to deal with 
locomotion and traffic as a whole. The late Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London County Council have both done useful work, but these^ 
bodies never possessed sufficient authority, nor dealt with a sufficiently wide 
area. 

Special Difficulties Due to Changing Conditions. 

200. In the absence of a central body possessed of wide jurisdiction and 
authority, there existed a fundamental difficulty which could not be overcome 

1 Defined on p. iii. of the Third Report of that Committee to mean the Metropolis. 
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by the appointment of temporary Royal Commissions or Select Committees 
of Parliament. It would have been possible, at any particular date, to draw 
up a general scheme for street improvements, and the provision of facilities 
for locomotion and transport, and the financial difficulties in the way of carrying 
it out could have been overcome by legislation providing for assistance from 
municipal funds ; but, even if any such general scheme had been devised, it Continuous attm- 
would probably have been out of date before it was completed, and no per- *£ n *° the TT 
manent body existed which could modify it from time to time, in accordance m e88mUuUm 
with the ever-changing conditions of the problem. If such a scheme had 
been prepared in 1846, the provision for future urban and suburban traffic 
must, with the information then available, have proved insufficient. A scheme 
prepared at a later date would have become obsolete as soon as surface A comprehensive 
tramways and "tube" railways, worked by electricity, became practicable. ph^necessary, 
There is no guarantee that a scheme prepared in the present day would be 
final : it is practically certain that it would require modification in a very few 
years. While, therefore, it is necessary that the provision of means of locomo- 
tion and transport should be carried out in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan, it is equally necessary that that plan should be modified from time to with provision far 
time to meet the changing requirements of the population, and make use of modification as 
the latest scientific inventions. Under these circumstances, the only effective ctoww ctrcum- 
remedy appears to us to be the creation of a permanent authority, possessed \J^^ n ° V 
of special knowledge and experience, and giving continuous attention to all 
questions affecting locomotion and transport in London. 1 The present system A P erman ^ ni 6( % 
under which an ineffective control is attempted to be exercised by opposing necmary * 
particular Private Bills in Parliament, and, under which temporaiy Royal 
Commissions or Select Committees of Parliament are appointed, from time 
time, to deal with special questions of an urgent nature, has failed. 

Recommendations : 
(a) The Creation of an AuthoHty with Limited and Special Powers. 
201. At first sight, it might appear that the general control of measures ^^^j^any- 
affecting locomotion and transport in London, as well as power to carry them g^^ local or 
out, should be given to some existing local authority, or to a local authority to municipal 
be created for the purpose, but we are satisfied that any such proposal is im- authority; 
practicable under present conditions. It would be impossible to confer the 
necessary powers, with jurisdiction over the whole of "Greater London," which 
extends into five adjoining counties, on the London County Council or any other 
existing local authority or body, and the creation of a new authority, em- or to a repr* 
powered to deal finally with all questions of London locomotion, would involve sentative local 
intolerable interference with the existing local authorities, and give rise to authority created 
endless friction. As an authority authorised to raise and expend public /* f 'A*pw r P° w / 
money, it would necessarily be composed of representatives of the districts 
included in its jurisdiction, and would consequently be so large as to be un- 
suited for the direct exercise of executive and administrative functions. For 
practical purposes, its authority would require to be delegated to a very great 
extent, except as to matters of great magnitude and importance or involving 
questions of principle, to a much smaller and specially selected body. For these, 
reasons, it appears impossible to bestow upon any existing authority, or any 
combination of existing authorities, the power of controlling locomotion and 
transport and carrying out the necessary works over the entire area of "Greater 
London." Nor would it be possible to entrust such powers to a new and 
elected authority, without an interference with existing institutions, so violent 
as to amount almost to a municipal revolution, and we are unable to recommend %Jl a nommte * 
the placing of such powers in the hands of any nominated body. That would 

i Sir H. Jekyll, Q. 177. Lieut.-Col. Yorke, Q. 666. Mr. Morton, Q. 1767. Mr. Dickinson, 
Q. 2189. Sir R. Nicholson, Q. 3077. Mr. Morse, Q. 3250. Mr. H. G. Hills, Q. 9320. Mr. J. H. 
Robinson, Qq. 9518, 9684. Mr. Dixon, Q. 9947. Mr. P. 8. Robinson, Q. 10,114. Mr. Harrison, 
Q. 10228. Mr. Levy, Q. 10655. Mr. Eve, Q. 10912. Mr. Blair, Q. 11197. Mr. Leete, 
Q. 11358. Col. Hopkins, Q. 12180. Mr. Tyler, Q. 12243. Mr. A. P. Hills, Q. 12320. Aid. 
Bmden, Q. 12551. Mr. Hunt, Q. 12818. Mr. Sellon, Qq. 13230, 12352 et seq.. Sir D. Pox, Q. 13967. 
Mr. Shadrake, Q. 15266. Mr. Waller, Q. 16138. Mr. Baker, Q. 16322. Mr. Mott, Q. 16476. Mr. 
Jeffreys, 18098. Mr. Behr, Q. 18232. Sir H. Oakley, Q. 18681. Mr. Humphreys, Q. 18885. 
Rt. Hon. C. Booth, Q. 19008. Dr. Turner, Q. 19732. Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., Q. 19869. Mr. Ivey, 
Q. 20626. Mt. Gavey, Q. 21268. Mr. Willis, Q. 21454. Mr. Bates, Q. 22382. Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis, Bart., Q. 23889. Mr. Speyer, Q. 24766. Sir J. C. Robinson, Q. 24883.— Vol. II. 
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be, in effect, to supersede municipal self-government, and to confer upon an 
unrepresentative body the right to spend the money of the ratepayers : it 
would not be tolerated even if it were otherwise desirable. * v 

It seems to follow that the only course remaining is to establish ^ 
central body, limited in its powers and duties, so as to avoid interference 
with the functions of existing local authorities. It is necessary to define 
clearly the powers and duties which should belong to such central body 
before determining its constitution. 

(b) The Powers and Duties of the Proposed Traffic Board. 

202. The authority which we recommend to be established should be a 
Traffic Board, and should discharge definite and practical duties. It should 
make a yearly report to Parliament on locomotion, transport and traffic in 
" Greater London," dealing with the whole subject, including such matters as 
the control of traffic ; the regulation of the statutory powers of breaking up the 
streets for various purposes ; the removal of any special obstructions to traffic ; 
the provision of new lines of railway or tramway ; and calling attention to any 
errors or oversights in the maintenance of streets and roads on the part of 
local or street authorities. It would also deal with the question of street 
improvements, including street widenings and the construction of new streets, 
as well as the provision of alternative routes, and of facilities for dealing with 
cross traffic. We hereinafter refer to it as " the Board." 

203. The most important function of the Board would be the prelimi- 
nary examination, before consideration by Parliament, of Bills seeking 
statutory powers for the construction or extension of works affecting the 
means of locomotion and transport in " Greater London." 

The opinion has been very generally expressed before us that Select 
Committees of Parliament constitute a thoroughly fair and impartial tribunal, 1 
but it is urged that Parliamentary procedure is not sufficiently elastic to 
permit readily of the amendment or consolidation of schemes after they have 
been embodied in a Bill and laid before Parliament. 2 The view of a Select 
Committee is, from the very nature of the case, confined, to a large extent, to 
the particular scheme before it, and there is little opportunity of considering 
what the effect of the proposals may be from the point of view of the general 
requirements of " Greater London.'' It is also said that there is some want 
of continuity of policy owing to changes of personnel in the Select Commit- 
tees that deal with Bills affecting the means of locomotion and transport in 
London, and that technical questions are often involved which could, with 
advantage, be dealt with, in the first instance, by a body of experts. 3 In 
short, it is urged, on what appears to us to be good grounds, that every Bill 
dealing with questions of London locomotion should be examined and 
reported on by a body of experts possessing special experience, before it is 
considered by Parliament. 

In this view of the matter it appears to us to be desirable that all 
Bills dealing with schemes requiring statutory authority for the provision 
of means of conveyance or for street construction or improvement, whether 
promoted by public bodies or private persons, should come, in the first 
instance, before the Board, which would examine the scheme, and hold such 
inquiry, and take such evidence as it might think necessary, and make 
a report on each Bill to, and for the information of, Parliament. There has 
been a difference of opinion 4 among the witnesses who have appeared before 
us as to whether the Board should make as full and complete an inquiry into 
each Bill as is made by a Select Committee of Parliament, or whether it 
should content itself with a more general and less formal inquiry. We think 
that the best course would be to leave it to the discretion of the Board 
to make such inquiry as it might think necessary in each case, and, 
generally speaking, we would leave the Board to regulate its own 

1 Mr. Crippe, Q. 15431. Sir R. D. M. Littler, Q. 15845. Sir J. Szlumper, Qq. 21023, 21071. 
—Vol. II. 

2 Mr. A. F. Hills, Appendix No. 34, pp. 424, et seq., Vol. III. 

3 Mr. Morton, Q. 1987. Mr. Crippe, Q. 15576. Sir R. D. M. Littler, Q. 15943. Mr. 
Behr, Q. 18232. Mr. Beale, Qq. 20475, 20483, 20494. Mr. Willis, Q. 21516. —Vol. II. 

4 Cf. Mr. Morton, Q 1836. Mr. Yerkes, Q. 20216.— Vol. II. 
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procedure, subject always to such conditions and requirements as Parlia- 
ment might impose or Parliamentary procedure might render necessary. 

204. The Board would not hold yearly sessions, but, subject to an & should sit 
reasonable conditions of holiday, would sit continuously, and Bills that continuously, with 
required serious amendment could remain before the Board until the reasonable periods 
necessary antecedent formalities were completed. The Board would use of holiday; 

its discretion as to suggesting amendments and alterations in Bills, or 
consolidation of separate schemes for the purpose of improving the facilities 
to be afforded, or in order to bring particular proposals before it into ^^^P^werf 
harmony with any general scheme which might be approved for the ^J^^m* 
provision of facilities for locomotion and transport in London. It would be at for the improve- 
the option of the promoters of the Bill to accept or reject such suggestions, mentof Bills ; 
The Board could also with advantage settle, subject to the approval of and should also 
Parliament, all clauses for the protection of public or private interests. On **d* clauses -for 
completion of their inquiry, the Board would pass on the Bill, with all *** ffl°^^Jt 
amendments accepted by the promoters, to Parliament, accompanied by 1 ^J^^ r% 
a full report and an expression of its opinion on all points which it considered Board may be 
desirable to notice. The members of the Board, or any of them, or a required to attend 
representative of the Board, might be required to attend before Select before Committees 
Committees of Parliament to explain the grounds of their report or recom- ^ th f. ^J! 6 * °' 
mendations, and to give advice on any subjects referred to them. The -i^kouU'dad 
Board would also deal with or report upon any questions which might < l^ a uestions 
be referred to them by a Select Committee of Parliament. referred to them 

205. If Bills of the nature we have indicated are examined and by Committees of 
reported upon by the Board, it would probably be sufficient, in all ordinary Parliament. 
cases, if they went before one Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of BUls reported on 
Parliament, though we think some arrangement would be desirable under by the Board 
which, if thought necessary, any particular Bill could be considered ^jjj^rfto a 
separately by two Committees, as is generally the case at present. We j^ select Com- 
also suggest that, in view of the advantage of preserving a greater mittee of the two 
continuity of policy, and of facilitating and shortening the process of Bouses. 
inquiry, Parliament may think it desirable that the Select Committees 

dealing with Bills, affecting questions of traffic and locomotion in London, 
should, as far as practicable, be composed of the same members. 

206. When the underground railways already sanctioned and under 
construction have been opened for traffic, it will be easier to decide what ^ unc ^ 8 °' the 
further railways or connections between existing railways are required, ^ r ^£^^ 
and along what lines they should be made. If required to do so ground railways 
by Your Majesty's Government, or by a local authority with the approval and street tram- 
of Ybur Majesty's Government, the Board should prepare schemes way*. 

for works for, or in connection with, the provision of means of Investigation of 
locomotion or transport. It might also be required at any time to certain problems. 
report specially, and advise, on any question affecting London traffic Should report on 
or locomotion that might be referred to it by your Majesty's Government. 81 ^ al ^ l "j™ 
In particular, it should be required to consider, and report to the do so 6 b^wern^ 
confirming authority on, all bye-laws or regulations for the control of ment. 
street traffic or the prevention of obstruction in the streets, and to Should report on 
make suggestions for their improvement and modification. If a local by*lawsaudregu- 
authority or other public body wished the Board to make a report on any toum * 
questions affecting locomotion or traffic within the area under its control, May report on 
it would be necessary for it to obtain the previous approval of Your Majesty's *p*M questions 
Government. We recommend that the previous approval of Your Majesty's ^u^ib^w^hihe 
Government should be required in such cases, in order to obviate any risk approval of 
of the Board being compelled by the action of a local authority to commit Government. 
itself beforehand to expressing an opinion on a question which might 
afterwards come before it in, what may be termed, its judicial capacity. 
If the report or opinion asked for necessitated the institution of an inquiry, 
which involved additional expenditure, the authority requiring the report 
or opinion should pay such additional cost unless the Board were of opinion 
that the inquiry was necessary in the general interests of London. 

The following are examples of other important questions on which y^^^B^JT 
the Board might be specially required to report, and, on some of which, we m {g]u report. 
think, it should report : — 

(1) The improvement of the main roads leading out of London. 

(2) The Building Laws as affecting districts not yet built over 

within the area of " Greater London." 

87 P 
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(3) The revision and amendment of the laws regulating the break- 

ing up of the streets ; and 

(4) The consolidation and amendment of the laws affecting traffic. 

207. In cases of a difference of opinion between local authorities 
regarding their respective contributions to a public improvement or the 
division of any charge between them, the Board might, on the application of 
either party, inquire into and determine the matter, and its award should 
bfe treated as final and binding, if all parties had agreed beforehand to refer 
the matter to it. In the same way, the Board might hear and determine all 
dispiites relating to through running, or the interchange of traffic on or between 
railways and tramways, or as to bye-laws, whether between local authorities 
tiv private companies. In addition to arbitral power, it might be advisable 
to confer upoh the Board the duty of determining such matters as Parliament 
should think fit to assign to it, especially with reference to disputes arising 
in connection with the construction and working of tramways and raitways, 
after they have been authorised by Act of Parliament 

208. The Select Committee of the House of Lords on Metropolitan Third 
Railway Communication in 1863 recommended that every system of railway ^E? 1 ^, 
communication for the Metropolis should be under one management. We ^mentory 
attach great importance to this recommendation, and are of opinion that p ap er, (500 
it is equally applicable to the case of tramways. Railways and tramways II), VIII, 9, 
dealing with urban and suburban traffic should be operated iti large systems, P« v - 
under suitable regulations to protect the interests of the publte. Competition, 

in such cases, is seldom effective, and may be wasteful, while the existence 
of a number of railways and tramways under separate management, both 
adds to the working expenses, and reduces the facilities for through 
communication. We are of opinion that the Board would perform a 
useful service by facilitating and suggesting amalgamation, or joint working, 
under suitable conditions ; and its position as preliminary Examine!* Of Bills 
would afford it special facilities for so doing. 

209. The services of the Board would be valuable in connection 
with the abolition of the " Veto " in the case of tramways, because 
the fekistence of such a body would, at any rate, lessen the objection 
to stich a measure on the part of the authorities now possessing the " veto," 
and Would provide a specially qualified, and, we hope, an inexpensive 
tribunal to consider, in the first instance, the expediency of constructing 
a tratttway through a particular district, or along a particular street, 
as well as the qiiestion of the division of the cost of any necessary 
widening of the streets, in connection therewith, between the London 
County Couheil or other tramway undertaker, and the street authority. 
Those who now possess the " veto " would of course be entitled to appear 
before the Board. 



Lift of Mttie* not 
exhaustive. 



(e) Other Duties the Traffic Board May Be Required to Perform. 

210. We have indicated, in general terms, the nature of the duties 
which, we think, the Board could perform, and explained the advantages 
which might be expected from its establishment, but we would strongly 
deprecate the idea that the list of duties, we have given, is exhaustive. 
Experience and further consideration will doubtless show, that other dtotiefc 
may, with advantage, be added to those which we have mentioned, aftd we 
think that, if found necessary, the constitution of the Board shotdd be 
modified from time to time. In proposing a measure which is, in many respects, 
of a novel character, and which is suggested in view of the exceptional 
circumstances of London, we feel that it would be most inexpedient to attempt 
to stereotype its features at the outset. The Board should grow and be 
developed as further experience, and changing circumstances, may show to be 
necessaiy. If, for example, it is decided hereafter to carry out an important 
urban railway at the cost of London, the Board might be required to under- 
take such duties in connection therewith as are performed by the Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners of New York City, 1 or the Rapid Ttatlsfr Coittmisstoh 

1 See Appendix A, Vol. IV. 
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of Boston ; l or, if at any time found expedient, it could exercise such powers 
of supervision over the working of railways and tramways as are given to the 
Boards of State Railroad Commissioners of New York and Massachusetts. 1 

211. Witnesses, to whose opinion weight must be attached, have Proposal that a* 
recommended, with more or less qualification, that the decision of the Board J *^^!^ 
on proposals for providing additional means of locomotion and transport in J££ * 
London should be final, and that it should not be necessary for proposals 

of this nature to be submitted to Parliament in the form of Private Bills. 8 
This view is supported by the Corporation of the City of London. 3 

The establishment of a Traffic Board is, however, a new departure, 
and, having regard to the general confidence which is felt in Select 
Committees of Parliament, and the desire which has been expressed in 
many quarters for the retention of the authority of Parliament as a safe- 
guard and final Court of Appeal, 4 we are not prepared to recommend that 
this course should be followed at .the present time. Whether, at any 
future period, the decision of the Board should be considered as sufficient for 
the carrying out of proposals, which at present require statutory authority, 
is a matter which can best be decided in the light of ftiture experience. In 
any case, we hope that a Board, such as we propose, would secure the con- 
fidence of the public, and would come, in time, to be regarded by all concerned 
with such confidence that, in the majority of instances, its conclusions would 
be generally accepted. 

(d) The Constitution of the. Traffic Board. 

21 2. It will be seen that the functions of such a Board as we recommend Functions of 
are of an advisory and semi-judicial character, and do not, as outlined Boari 

for the present, involve the exercise of executive or legislative authority : faf*£f <&**&+ 
still less do they involve the power of raising money by taxation in any form. %ve a vt80r 9' 
What is required for such purposes, as we contemplate, is a small number of 
specially-qualified persons, selected solely on the ground of their competence, 
and holding office for a considerable period, subject always to good 
behaviour. 

Our views on this subject will be most conveniently explained by 
setting out what we consider should be the actual constitution of such a 
body. 

We are of opinion that the Board should consist of a chairman and Constitution of 
not more than four nor less than two other members; and we prefer Boar & 
that there should be not more than three members in all, if it is found 
that they can satisfactorily discharge the duties assigned to them. No 
member of the Board should engage in any business, or have any 
interests, which might conflict, or appear to conflict, with the proper 
discharge of his official duties ; nor snould he be a member of any local 
authority in London or have any occupation which would limit the time 
which he could devote to the work of the Board. As efficiency is indis- 
pensable, the members of the Board should be specially selected by Your 
Majesty's Government, and be paid such salaries as are sufficient to gecure 
thoroughly competent men. It has been suggested that one member 
should be a lawyer by profession, and another an engineer, but the Board 
could take legal and expert advice when necessary ; and we prefer that 
the choice of Your Majesty's Government should be unfettered by statutory 
restrictions. What appears to us to be really essential is that the members 
of the Board should be capable men of business, energetic, impartial and 
able to devote, if necessary, their whole time to the work of the Board. 

213. It is very desirable that the Board should be in touch, and 
work in harmony, with the chief municipal authorities of London, 

1 See Appendix A, YoL IV. 

8 Mr. Morse, Qq. 3437 et seq., Vol. II. Mr. Sellon, Q. 13795, Vol. II ; and Appendix No. 38, 
pp. 456-8 t Vol. III. Mr. Beale, Qq. 20395 et seq. Mr. W. Ivey, Q. 20838.— Vol. II. 

3 Mr. Morton, Qq. 1836, 1878, Vol. II. 

4 Sir H. Jekyll. Q. 253. Mr. Waller, Qq. 16105, 16149, 16167. Mr. Pound, Q. 17621.— 
Vol. II. 
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and, on that account, we should be glad if it had been practicable for one 
member of the Board to be nominated by the London County Council 
and one by the Corporation of the City of London, but this course seems to us 
inexpedient in view of all the circumstances of the case. It is impossible 
that all the county and other local authorities of "Greater London should 
be represented on the Board, and the objection has been raised that the 
authorities, who were represented, would be thereby given undue influence, 
to the prejudice of the other authorities whose interests might be con- 
flicting. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that it will be 
best for all the members of the Board, including the chairman, to be appointed 
by Your Majesty's Government ; and we recommend that this course be 
followed. The first members of the Board should be named in the Act 
providing for its constitution and prescribing its functions. 

214. The Board should keep in touch with all the local and other 
authorities in " Greater London, and maintain a friendly attitude towards 
them and towards all companies and persons that work railways, tramways 
or other means, for facilitating locomotion and transport, in and around 
London, using its influence in the direction of conciliation ; encouraging 
and assisting all attempts at co-operative action ; and being ready to act as 
arbitrator in cases of disagreement between the public authorities, com- 
panies and other persons above referred to. It should be given such a staff 
as experience may show to be necessary for the proper discharge of its 
duties. 



Mode of meeting 
the cost of the 
Board* 



The Cost of the Traffic Board. 

215. The cost of the Board, with that of its establishment, must be 
considerable, but fees could be charged in connection with its duties, 
though we do not recommend that this should be done to such an extent 
as to increase the existing burdens on promoters. The cost of the Board, in 
excess of the fees levied in connection with it, should be levied rateably 
from the local areas within its jurisdiction. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Summary of Conclusions and General. 

Summary of Conclusions. 

216. We do not think it necessary, in conclusion, to repeat all the 
recommendations contained in our Report, but it' may be convenient to 
present, in a very few words, the general result of our protracted inquiry. 

It is imperatively necessary, in the interests of public health and public Improvement of 
convenience, and for the prompt transaction of business, as well as to render t ^ eans °J locom0m 
decent housing possible, that the means of locomotion and transport, in ^^ ar l 1amvorf 
London and its adjacent districts, should be improved : they are seriously 
defective, and the demands and needs of the public are annually increasing. 

The main obstacle to such improvement is the narrowness of the streets, 
which were not laid out in accordance with any general plan. The arterial 
roads leading out of London largely suffer from the same defects. A com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement of streets and main roads should be 
prepared and carried out continuously, as financial considerations will allow. 
We have suggested some improvements : many more might be suggested, but 
the difficulty is one of money, and progress must be gradual. 

Building Laws and regulations, in regard to width, are required to preserve 
gardens and forecourts in existing streets, with a view to future widening, 
so as to ensure a sufficient breadth for new streets, and to make certain 
that, on property hereafter laid out for building, ample space shall be 
reserved for through as well as for local traffic. 

Increased modern means of locomotion and transport are much needed, 
both to facilitate movement within the central area, and to facilitate access 
to and from and within the suburbs for those who work in London and live 
outside. Electric tramways and railways are necessary for both these 
purposes; tramways mostly for the former, and railways mostly for the 
latter, with inter-connection between the two. 

The tramways system of London is disconnected and insufficient : it Tramways. 
should be lately extended, and the portions of the tramway system that 
are now isolated should be linked together, through communication 
being provided from east to west, and from north to south. 

We believe that much could be done in tramway development without 
having recourse, at any rate in the first instance, to great and costly 
street improvements, but, as such improvements are unavoidable, in any 
case, the preference should be given to those which will facilitate tho 
extension of the tramway system. 

The absolute " veto " over the construction of tramways possessed 
by local and street authorities should be abolished throughout the area of 
" Greater London/' but with a preferential right to county councils, and the 
Corporation of the City of London, to construct tramways within their 
districts, if they are prepared to do so. 

Tramways should run through from side to side of London so far as 
possible, and termini, in the streets and central districts, should be avoided. 

In regard to railways, their further development must be governed by Railways. 
the features of the existing and authorised systems, which should be extended 
and improved : we have suggested various extensions and improvements. 

It is important that all possible facilities should be afforded to suburban 
passengers, arriving at the terminal stations, to reach their destinations 
throughout the central area by railway, either by means of through trains, 
or by interchange within the stations to which the suburban trains may run. 

In the more crowded parts of London, where property is expensive, 
railways must be placed underground. Kailways in shallow subways are 
preferable to " tube " railways, where the cost is not prohibitive, or where 
other considerations do not render them impracticable. We desire to draw 
special attention to the importance that urban railways, traversing London 
from side to side, on routes where there is a heavy traffic, should have four 
lines of way, in order to provide a separate service for fast and for stopping 
trains, and thus admit, by means of a few interchange stations, of rapid 
transit to the suburbs from all the stations on the local service lines. 
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Owing to the high capital cost of " tube " railways, constructed under 
present conditions, there is a difficulty in providing a sufficient number of 
such railways to distribute population over the outlying districts, but we are 
advised that it is possible to construct a cheaper type of deep- level railway 
adapted for suburban traffic, with fewer and less expensive stations, and 
rising to the surface when the open country is reached: such railways 
would help to solve the " housing problem " by carrying the population to 
districts not yet built over. 

If private enterprise will not construct the necessary railways, the 
local authorities might be authorised to give assistance in view of the fact 
that re-housing within the central area involves a heavy loss to the rates, and 
that it may be cheaper, and will be better in other respects, to help in making 
healthier residences in the suburbs accessible. Assistance might be afforded, 
either by remission of rates, or by direct contribution, according to the 
precedent of the Light Railways Act, 1896, and the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee of 1001 on London Underground Railways. 

In cases where railways exist, but additional train services are required 
to open up new districts for building, and railway companies decline, and 
cannot, under the existing law be compelled, to put on additional trains, 
local authorities might be empowered, if the necessity is urgent, to 
guarantee, for a limited period, such net receipts per train mile, for the 
proposed trains, as may be reasonable. 

In cases where a new railway is proposed to be made, which would 
have the effect of opening out a district for building purposes, we 
think that a railway company might be authorised to purchase, under 
proper safeguards, land, likely to be increased in value by the con- 
struction of the railway, by means of voluntary agreement with the 
owner of such land. 
Traffic Regulation. As no practicable improvement of the streets, that can be carried 

out for many years, will completely remove the congestion of street traffic, 
special attention should be given to : — 



!1) Improved regulations for traffic. 
2j- " - 



The avoidance of certain oversights or defects in the construc- 
tion arid maintenance of the streets ; the removal of fixed obstructions 
from them in certain cases ; and the control, in the future, of the erection 
of such obstructions. 

(8) The introduction of a system for minimising the evils caused 
by the breaking up of the streets by persons and companies having 
statutory authority to do so. 

(4) Regulation of the use of the streets by costermongers and 
itinerant vendors. 

(5) The removal of special obstructions to traffic. 

A comprehensive plan for the improvement and construction of main 
roads leading out of London should be prepared, and arrangements made for 
carrying out such plan, and for the proper maintenance of the roads when 
constructed. 

Improved building laws are required for application to districts not yet 
built oyer, and, possibly, it may be found expedient, in special cases, to prepare 
" building plans " for particular areas. The law affecting traffic, and prescrib- 
ing the respective functions and powers of the municipal, local and other 
authorities in u Greater London," should be simplified and consolidated. 
Traffic Board. A Traffic Board should be appointed with jurisdiction over " Greater 

London," constituted as explained in Part III of this Report, and authorised 
and required, to discharge the duties therein set forth. 

General. 

217. In conclusion we desire to place on record our obligations 
to those who have assisted us in carrying out a laborious inquiry. To 
the officers of the various Departments of the State, the Ordnance Survey 
Department, and the General Register Office, Somerset House, to the 
London County Council, the Corporation of the City of London, the> 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and the other Municipal and Local 
Authorities in " Greater London/' as well as to the Police of the Metropolis 
and the City, our best thanks are due. 
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We have received valuable assistance, willingly rendered, from the 
railway, tramway, omnibus, carrying and other companies in London, as well 
as from the managers of the tramway systems of the Corporations of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the Honorary Secretary to the Roads 
Improvement Association. 

A number of eminent engineers and other professional men have 
given us the benefit of their knowledge and experience, often at con- 
siderable inconvenience to themselves ; and valuable evidence has been laid 
before us by persons unconnected, professionally or otherwise, with the 
business of the provision of the means of locomotion, who took an 
interest, on public grounds, in the questions with which we had to deal. 

The Members of the Commission, who visited the United States, 
desire to express their appreciation of the courtesy with which they were 
received by the State and Municipal officials, the officers of the various 
railroad, railway and tramway companies, and all other persons in 
that country to whom they applied for assistance ; and their appreciation of 
the extent to which these gentlemen placed their experience at the service 
of the Commission, and sacrificed their time in furnishing the statistics 
and other information which were required for the purpose of our inquiry. 
To the courtesy of the Prefect of the Seine we are indebted for very 
valuable information regarding the nature, extent and cost of the remodelling 
of the streets of Paris. 

In conclusion we desire specially to represent the ability with which 
Mr. Lynden Macassey, M.A., B.Sc, Ltut>., appointed by Your Majesty to 
be Secretary to this Commission, discharged the very onerous duties of the 
office, for which he possessed special qualifications owing to his technical and 
legal knowledge of all questions connected with the problem of locomotion 
in London and in foreign cities : this knowledge has greatly facilitated our 
inquiry. We further desire to acknowledge the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Angus Fraser Macrae, M.A., whom he appointed to be Assistant 
Secretary!; by Mr. R. B. Dun woody, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., who carried ottt, 
to our complete satisfaction, the preparation of the numerous plans and 
diagrams which we required, as well as by the other members of the staff. 
The services of the engineering staff, who assisted the Advisory Board of 
Engineers, have been suitably noticed in the Board's Report. 

All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty's consideration. 

D. BARBOUR. 

COBHAM. 

RIBBLESDALE. 

JOSEPH C. DIMSDAlyR 

JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER. 

R. T. REID. 

J. WOLFE-BARRY. 

FRANCIS J. S. HOPWOOD. 

GEORGE GIBB. 

CHARLES S. MURDOCH. 

FELIX O. SCHUSTER. 
Lynden Macassey, 

Secretary. 

Of the Members of the Commission, Your Majesty was pleased to accept, 
on March 25th, ult., the resignation of Earl Cawdor, who resigned owing to 
the pressure of his official duties on his appointment to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Sir Joseph C. Dimsdale, though he has signed the Report, has stated, in 
a supplementary report of his own appended hereto, his views on certain 
subjects, in regard to which he is not in agreement With the majority of 
the* Members of the Commission. 

Sit George Gibb has signed the Report subject to the note by him which 
is appended hereto. 

Sir George C. T. Bartley has not signed the Report for the reasons stated 
in his separate report which is appended hereto. 

June 26th, 1905. 
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REPORT 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 



BY 



THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOSEPH C. DIMSDALE, Bakt., K.C. V.O., M.P. 



One of the 
Commissioners 
dissents from 
some of the con- 
clusions of the 
majority. 



Importance of 
the problem of 
London loco- 
motion. 



Population to be 
provided for. 



City population. 



May it Please Your Majesty, 

I, the undersigned, one of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the means of locomotion and transport in London, 
humbly submit to Your Majesty the following report : — 

1. I regret that, as the result of the above-mentioned inquiry by Your 
Majesty's Commissioners, it should be necessary for me to record my dissent 
from some of the conclusions arrived at by my colleagues. 

I have, however, carefully considered their Report, and find myself 
unable to agree with it in certain important particulars. 

2. In carrying out the orders which the Commissioners received from 
Your Majesty, it has seemed to me my duty to regard the matters referred to 
the Commissioners, not merely in their more general aspect, but also from 
those points of view which relate to the unique position and interests of the 
capital City of the Empire. 

3. I concur with the other Commissioners that one of the most 
important features of the problem of London locomotion is the movement 
of the population from the suburbs towards the " centre " (or, more correctly 
speaking, towards the central parts, especially " the City ") every morning 
and back again in the afternoon and evening, so that, in any general 
examination of the means of locomotion and transport required to meet the 
wants of the public, the area taken into consideration must include the 
districts in which persons dwell, who, for the purpose of their work or 
business, move every day into and out of the central portions of the 
Metropolis, and must be wider than that contained in the Administrative 
County of London : this area may be regarded as including the City of 
London and the Metropolitan Police District, containing 693 square miles, 
and conveniently spoken of as " Greater London." 

4. The population of Greater London in 1901 amounted to 6,581,402 ; 
but this figure inadequately represents the number of persons for whom 
special facilities of locomotion will be required in the future, and the Royal 
Commission of 1892 on the Water Supply of London estimated that, in 
1931, Greater London would contain in round numbers 11 millions of 
people, 

5. There is undoubtedly a tendency, not confined to the limits of the 
City, to abandon the central area of London as a place of residence. The 
night or sleeping population of the City itself appears by the Imperial Census 
to be 26,923, but the day or occupying population (enumerated by direction 
of the Court of Common Council) is now estimated to number 359,940.* 

6. The way in which the Imperial Census is taken in the City, is, in my 
judgment, very misleading. There is a truer analogy between a day census 
in the City of London and a night census in other towns than there is 
between a night census in the City and a night census in other towns. 



1 Mr. Bates, Qq. 22,263, 22,265, Vol. II. 
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Elsewhere than in the City,, the night population is, speaking generally, the 
occupying population ; but in the City of London the real occupiers are 
present in the day and absent at night. This is not the case in any other 
city or town of the kingdom, and if the same principle were applied to the 
City as is applied to the rest of the country, a day and not a night census 
would be the correct method of enumerating the City's population. 

7. Whilst the Government plan of "numbering the people " in the City 
at night practically ignores the most important business population in the 
world, in other cities and towns of the kingdom the central business 
population and the surrounding residential population are enumerated 
together. 

8. The magnitude of the population of London and the extent of the Difficulties to be 
area over which it is spread make the problem of locomotion specially over come 
important for London as a whole. When, however, the central portions of 

the Metropolitan area are reached, the difficulties connected with the 
movement of so large a volume of vehicular and pedestrian traffic are greatly . 
enhanced ; and in the City itself those difficulties become extreme, for there m theClt y- 
the business life and activity of the multitudes who daily throng its 
thoroughfares are obviously impeded by the congestion and choking of the 
narrow and tortuous streets, of which there are 48^ miles within an area of 
638 acres. 1 

9. It seems, therefore, manifest that the right of " veto " upon the con- "Veto " on 
struction of tramways within the City should be preserved, so that aggrava- tramways, 
tion of existing evils from that cause may be capable of prevention by the 

City authorities. The streets of the City from their narrowness and 
irregularity being obviously unsuitable for tramways to be placed in them, 
the carrying capacity of the roadways would be diminished, and the risk ot 
accident both to persons and vehicles would be increased if they were 
allowed. 

10. It is only necessary to call attention to the terrible calamity that Danger of fire, 
might result if a breakdown, or other dislocation of tramway traffic, occurred 

in the City at the time of a fire there, so as to prevent the necessary and 
rapid action of the Fire Brigade and their engines : in such a case another 
".Great Fire of London " might ensue. 

11. When it is remembered that the City contains such important public 
buildings and institutions as St. Paul's Cathedral, the Bank of England, the 
Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, the Stock Exchange, the Baltic and other 
great commercial centres, the Mansion House, the Custom House, the 
General Post Office, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, as well as the Halls of the 
City Livery Guilds, and that some 200 banks carry on their business within 
the City, and, with few exceptions, the chief insurance companies nlso have 
their principal offices within its area ; and when to all this is added the vast 
mercantile and financial transactions which are daily carried on within its 
limits, the stoppage of which would involve incalculable loss to the Empire, 
surely any proposal relating to traffic by which the danger of a fire in the 
City might be increased stands at once condemned. 

12. The necessity for retaining the right of " vetoing" the introduction 
of tramways into the City further appears in the evidence given before the 
Commission by many of the City witnesses, including Aldermen Sir John 
Whittaker Ellis, Bart, Sir Henry Edmund Knight, Doctor Thomas Boor 
Crosby, and Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton, a member of the Court of 
Common Council, and for fifteen years a member of the Streets Committee 
of the Corporation of which he is Chairman, by Captain John William Nott 
Bower, Commissioner of the City Police, Mr. Deputy William Robert Pryke, 

also a member of the Court of Common Council, and then Chairman of the Evidenc e of City. 
Bridge House Estates Committee, Sir Homewood Crawford, the City 
Solicitor, and Mr. Henry Montague Bates, Principal Clerk in the Public 
Health Department of the Corporation of London. Upwards of 27,000 

« Mr. Bates, Qq. 22257-8, Vol. JI f 
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vehicles pass in front of the Mansion House in twelve hours, and a surface ' 
tramway in the City by the Mansion House crossing from Lombard Street 
into Queen Victoria Street would stop all the other traffic, and make it 
impossible to get through the City at all. 

The effect of that would be practically to stop the business of the City. 
With a line of tramways at the Mansion House, it must be obvious that 
27,000 odd vehicles could not be moved as is done now. 1 A similar 
objection is equally applicable to nearly every other part of the City : 
Mr. Morton was very emphatic upon this point. 

13. The evidence of Sir Douglas Fox, to the effect that if a street was 
pretty wide a tramway improved the condition of the traffic, was dissented 
from by Mr. Morton, on the ground that even if it were true of other places 
it would not be so in the City 2 , nor would a surface tramway diminish the 
congestion there, since not only are many of the streets in the City so 
narrow that a pair of surface lines could not be put down and leave room 
between them and the kerb for ordinary traffic, but the immense amount of 
business done in the City causes, during every week-day, 100,000 vehicles 
and about one million and a quarter of people to come there on business of 
various sorts. 3 

There is also the difficulty of the crossings, some seven different streets 
converging on the Mansion House alone, the formation therefore of a wider 
street there would not affect the cross traffic. 4 

In fact, as far as the experience of the Corporation goes, under no 
conceivable conditions could tramways be worked in the City with the 
street present traffic, to say nothing of its inevitable increase. 5 

Capt. Nott 14. The Commissioner of the City Police, who was previously Head 

Bower. Constable of the Liverpool Police, expressed the strongest opinion as to the 

inadvisability of tramways being introduced into the City : the streets were 
not wide enough to allow of them ;. they were not able to give and take like 
the other traffic ; tramway lines caused carriages to skid and frequently led 
to accidents ; when a procession of any kind or public proceeding made 
it necessary to close the streets, there was no power to divert the tramcars as 
might be done with other traffic. If the City were dependent on tramway - 
traffic, communication therewith would be absolutely stopped whenever any 
public function was in progress, because the tramways could not be diverted. 

15. Alluding to the evidence given by Mr. Sellon before the Commission, 
who quoted Liverpool as an example of how much an electric tramway 
service assisted the traffic, Captain Nott Bower said that his experience of 
Liverpool was in exact opposition to the statement made by Mr. Sellon. So 
for from assisting the traffic, he considered that the introduction of the electric 
tramway system into Liverpool created the greatest possible difficulties with 
regard to the traffic in almost every street, notwithstanding that the service 
of Liverpool had every advantage which Mr. Sellon suggested as being 
necessary for a thoroughly efficient system. There was unified manage- 
ment under the Corporation, there was the electric service on the trolley 
system ; and yet, notwithstanding all those advantages, the difficulties of 
traffic were enormously increased by the adoption of the electric tramways 
in the city. Probably the strongest proof that could be given of how that 
difficulty was felt, is the view that was taken of it by the tramway 
authorities themselves, for in Liverpool they recognised this to such an 
extent that they undertook to pay, out of the tramway profits, for twenty- 
five extra traffic police in order to deal with the increased complications 
caused by such traffic. In other words, they subsidised the police force to 
the extent of £2,500 out of tramway profits. That seems strong proof 
of the bad effects of an existing service of electric trams in a city where, 
though the traffic is heavy, it does not compare with that of the City of 
London, the streets of Liverpool being wider and more easily managed. 6 



Mr. Morton, Qq. 144001-4403, Vol. II 

Mr. Morton, Q. 14417, Vol. II. 

Mr. Morton, Qq. 14422, 14423, Vol. II. 

Mr. Morton, Q. 14425, Vol. II. 

Mr. Morton, Q. 14426, Vol. II. 

Capt. Nott Bower, Qq. 14979-14981, Vol. II. 
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There werfc not any counterbalancing advantages in the introduction 
of tramways into Liverpool, so far as traffic was concerned, although they 
were a great convenience to the travelling public ; but even with regard to 
the persons carried much difficulty arose, because the numbers increased so 
greatly that whole pavements were blocked with waiting passengers, and the 
tramcars were greatly overcrowded. 

16. Although Captain Nott Bower did not know that he would 
advocate the doing away with tramways in Liverpool, yet when it came 
to be a question of adopting a system which he found dislocated the 
traffic and made things so difficult there, he felt bound to offer the strongest 
opposition to its introduction in the much more difficult area of the City of 
London. 1 The City itself is a terminus rather than a place for through 
traffic : that is to say, by far the larger majority of the travelling public 
simply go to and return from the City, so that there is scarcely any need for 
through traffic. 

The conditions of traffic there differ in this respect from anything else 
that we know of. 2 

17. Assuming that there were tramways outside the central part, and 
that it would be necessary to continue them into the centre of London, in 
order that the passengers coming from outside might have a through route 
to their destination, there would not be much objection to those surface 
tramways being dipped down into subways, if they did not come to the 
surface at all in the City ; that would practically put them on the same 
footing as the present <{ tube " railways. 8 

18. As regards surface tramways in the City, a specially strong objection 
in Captain Nott Bower's opinion consists in the liability to a breakdown on 
the line, and the consequent congestion which might ensue, during the 
busiest period of the day when traffic in certain of the streets has to be 
diverted. Surface tramways, and the vehicular traffic and the heavy goods 
traffic could not get along even in the principal and widest thoroughfares of 
the City — one or the other must give way. If the tramways are there, then 
the heavy goods and other vehicular traffic must go by the bye-ways, or 
continual congestion would result. 4 It seems obvious, if the heavy goods 
traffic were eliminated and tramways introduced, a situation worse than 
the present would be created, 6 and the trade of the great centre of the 
world's commerce be most seriously damaged. 

19. Sir Homewood Crawford, the City Solicitor since 1885, in the course sir Homewood 
of his evidence stated that the Corporation had always successfully resisted Crawford, 
the introduction of tramways into the City in what it conceived to be the 

interest of the public ; and in explaining that if tramways were brought into 
the narrow and crowded streets of the City great difficulties would be 
created, he called attention to a very recent case in connection with a Bill, 
which was promoted by the London County Council with regard to a 
proposed tramway in the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road. There 
the Select Committee laid down practically the same proposition (quoting 
froni a report in "The Times" newspaper), the Chairman (Mr. Compton 
Rickett, M.P.), saying that "the Committee had had the opportunity of 
4 'consulting together upon the question of running a tramway along the 
"narrower portion of Tottenham Court Road, where there could not be 
" the statutory width of 9£ feet on either side between the rail and the 
"footway. It was upon this point that the Committee had invited the 
" attendance of a representative of the Home Office that they might know 
" exactly what the objection was. But this Committee had considered 
"it independently of such evidence, and he thought, he was bound to 
" say, at the present stage of the inquiry, that in no circumstanced 

1 Capt. Nott Bower, Q. 14986, Vol. II. 

1 Capt. Nott Bower, Qq. 15041-15046, Vol. II. 

* Capt. Nott Bower, Q. 15061, Vol. II. 

1 Capt. Nott Bower, Qq. 15080-15083, Vol. II. 

1 Capt. Nott Bower, Q. 15085, Vol. II. 
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*' could the Committee permit tlie line to be extended at that point 
4i where less than the statutory width could be obtained. • He 
" did not wish to prejudice the question of the extension of the 
" line if a more convenient spot could be selected for a terminus short of 
" where Tottenham Court Road contracts. It was in the interests of the 
" London County Council to state at once that no amount of argument or 
" evidence would induce the Committee to sanction a tramway in London 
" where the road narrowed to this extent." 1 " Now/' said Sir Homewood 
Crawford, " if you were to apply that to the City you would soon see how 
" utterly impossible it would be to think of the introduction of tramways. " 
He further said he was perfectly convinced that if the opinion of every 
individual trader in the City were taken, he would say at once that the 
introduction of tramways would be ruinous to the trade of the City, because 
of the obstruction which would be caused to traffic generally.* 

20. Asked by Sir John Wolfe-Barry with regard to the passage read 
from "The Times" as to the decision of the Parliamentary Committee, "do 
you wish us to consider that the widths mentioned there are ample ? " Sir 
Homewood replied, " No, the way in which I put it is this : that where you 
" have such an expression of opinion from a Parliamentary Committee, as 
" that no amount of argument would induce them to make a recommenda- 
" tion in favour of a tramway in such a narrow street, and apply that to the 
" City, vou would find that there would be very little of the City which 
" woula not come within the compass of that decision. "* 

21. Mr. Henry Montague Bates, speaking on behalf of the Corporation, 
objected to tramways in the City, because of the narrowness of the streets, 
and the far larger reason that they would seriously interfere with trade, by 
congesting the traffic. 4 

Questioned by me as to whether if a tramway came into the City down a 
comparatively wiae thoroughfare, such as St. Paul's Churchyard, it would be 
impossible for the warehouses to have their vans and necessities for their 
trade at their doors, and whether it would practically strangle that part of 
the trade of the City, the witness replied that there was no doubt of it, and 
that it would apply everywhere in the City more or less, and was one of the 
primary reasons why the citizens objected to the tramways in the City. As 
to facilities for coming into the City, given railway facilities, the able-bodied 
would be quite able to walk a few hundred yards ; the City being only one 
square mile, they would not have far to walk. 6 

22. Before leaving the subject of tramways in relation to the City, it 
should be noted that the majority of the Commissioners appear to be of 
opinion that the suburban and long distance urban traffic of London, and 
especially the important morniijg and evening traffic, must be mainly 
provided for by means of railways, as no other means of conveyance will 
give sufficient speed. Further, that motor omnibuses are likely to come 
into general use, if they should prove of greater advantage both as reducing 
congestion in the streets and providing a quicker means of conveyance than 
the horse omnibus ; but in their judgment it does not seem probable that 
they will supersede electric tramways as a means of conveying large numbers 
of passengers. 

From this last conclusion of my colleagues, I respectfully differ. 

23. In Chapter III, para. 24 to 32, of the Commissioners' Report (History 
of Street Improvements in London) inadequate justice seems to be done to 

History of Street t ^ y great services rendered by the Corporation of London to Metropolitan 

Improvements . J ° . . , .j* \ , ,, * . . , 

in London by the improvements m general, more than a century ago, when no other municipal 

Corporation. body with sufficient power and resources existed According to the statement 

of the Corporation laid before the Royal Commission of 1893, 6 it appears that, 

1 Sir Homewood Crawford, Qq. 24,362-5, Vol. II. 
3 Sir Homewocd Crawford, Qq. 24,368-9, Vol. II. 
8 Sir Homewood Crawford, Q. 24,419, Vol. IL 
* Mr. Bates, Q. 22,618, Vol. II. 
8 Mr. Bates, Qq. 22,619, 22,620, 22,621, Vol. II. 

" Report of the Royal Commission on Amalgamation of the City and County of London, 
1894, Parliamentary Pafter [C. 7493], XVII, I. 
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so far back as the year 1760, the building of the first Blackfriars Bridge 
was undertaken by the Corporation out of their Coal Dues at a cost of 
£230,000, and subsequently to that time there had been expended altogether 
out of the Coal and Wine Duties and other corporate funds in public 
improvements, works and buildings, upwards of £10,500,000. This great 
expenditure was for the benefit of London, the Counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent and Surrey and the City of Westminster, and comprised such 
important works as Jhe re-erection of the gaol of Newgate, the Clerkenwell 
Sessions House, a Court House at Westminster, providing site for the 
General Post Office, forming and improving the approaches to new London 
Bridge and freeing the bridge from toll, enlarging site of the new Royal 
Exchange, and improving adjoining streets, formation of Farringdon Street, 
New Oxford Street, Commercial Road (Whitechapel), Victoria Street, 
Westminster, Cannon Street, Queen Street, Gracechurch Street, the Holborn 
Viaduct and the Victoria, Albert and Chelsea Embankments. The Tower 
Bridge, paid for by money raised on the Bridge House Estates, costing a 
million and a quarter of money to build 1 and over £16,000 per annum to 
maintain, without taxing the ratepayers in any way, deserves special notice. 

24. The Holborn Valley Improvements, costing over one million and a 
half, after allowing for " recoupment," were undertaken by the Corporation 
on the assumption that the Coal Duties would continue, and when they 
ceased, owing to the action of Parliament, upon July 5th, 1890, the Cor- 
poration was left with a debt of over £400,000 to discharge. That amount 
is being liquidated entirely out of the City's cash, not a farthing being charged 
on the rates. 2 

25. Of the above sum of 10J millions, the Corporation contributed out 
of its own funds between the years 1792 and 1891 the sum of £908,500 
towards Metropolitan improvements, and between the years 1845 and 1861 
a sum of £310,000 towards City improvements, making a total of £1,218,500. 

26. According to the same statement, in addition to these amounts (but 
being a part of the above 10£ millions), the Corporation voluntarily consented 
to apply, and at their own expense obtained an Act of Parliament charging 
the net proceeds between 1862 and 1890 of their fourpenny Coal Duty 
(which had been almost from time immemorial their property and applicable 
at their discretion to corporate purposes) to City improvements of a 
Metropolitan character, including such important alterations of Metropolitan 
thoroughfares before referred to as the Holborn Viaduct, Cannon Street, 
Queen Street and Gracechurch Street, which duty between these years 
produced £3,100,603; and, consequent upon the abolition of the Coal 
Duties, they have since contributed £217,881 7s. 5d. towards the liquidation 
of debt and interest on the Holborn Valley Improvements, there still 
remaining £387,300 to discharge. 8 

27. Beyond this a further sum of £186,031 17s. Id. was voted by the 
Corporation out of the City's cash in aid of setting back houses and 
widening streets and thoroughfares (in all some 75 improvements), among 
them being Farringdon New Street (1839-52) and Mansion House Street 
(1869). 

28. If the sum of £105,806 be added, which was the amount spent by 
the Corporation in dwellings for the labouring poor from 1864 to 1875 
(exclusive of the expenditure of the Commissioners of Sewers on similar 
objects charged on the rates) it will be seen that the total amounts to not 
far short of £5,000,000 voluntarily appropriated by the Corporation out of 
its own corporate funds in relief of rates. 

29. In the light of the above facts, it is due to those who have dealt in 
the past in a practical manner with questions of street improvements in 
London, to recognise the success that attended their efforts in the works 
which they actually undertook, notwithstanding the conditions under which 

1 Mr. Pryke, Q. 14699, Vol II. Mr. Murray, Appendix No. 44, pp. 507-9, Vol. III. 

* Mr. Pryke, Qa. 14695, 14702, 14704, Vol. II. 

8 Mr. Andrew Murray, Q. 14778, Vol. II ; and Appendix, No. 44, pp. 507-9, Vol. VI. 
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they worked and the difficulties inseparable from want of system generally 
prevailing throughout the Metropolitan area. 

30. In regard to the " Housing Problem As Affected by the Facilities 
for Locomotion " dealt with in the Commissioners Report (page 9 et seq.) it 
appears to be assumed that the housing schemes of the London County 
Council for providing workmen's dwellings outside the central districts of 
London have been self-supporting so far as houses have been built, and that 
in those cases there has been no loss of money at all. 

31. Perhaps the largest of these is that of the Council's housing scheme 
at White Hart Lane, Tottenham, for accommodating 42,500 persons at an 
estimated cost of £1,972,602. It will not, I think, be denied that the rents 
varying from 6s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. per week for the Council's five-roomed 
tenements at Tottenham do not include rates, which are paid by the tenant 
in addition to the before-named rents. As the rates even on such tenements 
are exceedingly high, a workman occupying one of them would appear to be a 
prosperous man if able to aflord something like 10s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. per week 
for his house accommodation. A six-roomed tenement not belonging to the 

. Council can be obtained at Tottenham for less money than a five-roomed 
tenement under the Council. 

It would appear, therefore, that the most important housing scheme of 
the London County Council does very little, if anything, towards relieving 
the overcrowding of the poor class of workpeople in the Metropolis. 

32. It should further be noticed, in connection with the Tottenham 
Housing Scheme, that, at a weekly meeting of the London County Council 
recently held, one of the most eminent of its members 1 called attention to 
the deplorable state of affairs connected with the Council's Housing Scheme 
at White Hart Lane, Tottenham, where he said there was apparently con- 
siderable financial loss going on, something like £100,000 having been 
expended in providing houses of which only 30 to 35 were let. "As a 
" financial speculation the affair was most disastrous. This was only the 
" first instalment of a new scheme on which it was proposed ultimately to 
" expend something like £2,000,000, and the time had arrived when the 
11 Council should pause and enquire very carefully whether it was desirable 
" to go on with a scheme which people in the neighbourhood of Tottenhatn 
" were certain would be a failure." 

33. In the course of the evidence given before the Commissioners a 
great number of suggestions were put forward by witnesses with a view to 
improving the streets and relieving congestion. These various projects, 
involving enormous expenditure, have been considered and reported upon by 
the Advisory Board of Engineers which we appointed to advise on matters 
connected with engineering. 

•The Board recommended (inter alia) the construction of two Main 
Avenues through London, one from west to east to connect Bayswater Road 
with Whitechapel, and passing through the City in the neighbourhood of 
London Wall, the other from north to south to connect Holloway with the 
Elephant and Castle, passing by a new bridge across the Thames near the 
western boundary of the City. Each avenue would be 140 feet wicje, with 
subways. It is also intended that there should be four lines of tramways 
on the surface, and four lines of railway a few feet below the surface. 

34. I consider that the proposal to run a street east and west through 
the City of London 140 feet in width is one which, if carried out, would be 
in every way disastrous to the City, as the most crowded emporium resorted 
to by the multitudes of people who are interested in the world's commerce 
and finance, of which it is the most busy centre. 

35. Besides this objection, which more particularly relates to the City, 
I agree with my colleagues that it is necessary to dwell upon the enormous 
outlay that would be involved in these schemes foreshadowed by the Advisory 
Board. It would seem from the Report of the Board that the east and west 
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avenue, with its subways, railways and tramways, would involve, upon a 
rough calculation, £15,550,000, and that the north and south avenue would 
cost about £8,550,000, the two amounts representing £24,100,000 sterling ; 
but, in the opinion of my colleagues, with which I concur, probably the net 
cost will be considerably higher. 

36. My colleagues themselves contemplate the possibility of a sum of 
30 millions sterling being required to accomplish the work, and over a 
million a year for interest and sinking fund of the borrowed money. 

37. Even these portentous figures do not represent the whole amount 
which the proposals of the Advisory Board of Engineers would involve, and 
to this must be added the damage to the vital interests of the City before 
mentioned, as well as to many of the most important parts of the Metropolis. 
It is true it is estimated that " recoupment " to a large extent may be looked 
for; but, if the whole Metropolis was subject to such an upheaval as is 
suggested by the Advisory Board, the trade centres and some of the most 
valuable sites would be so ruined that it is impossible to conceive what the 
site value of London, as a whole, would be. 

38. These proposals of the Advisory Board have been put forward 
without rebutting evidence being heard, and without all necessary aspects of 
the important questions involved being debated and sufficiently considered. 

39. However valuable the report of the Advisory Board may be, and I 
fully appreciate its importance and the ability it displays, it is quite possible 
that engineers of great eminence may have much to say in relation to it 
before its adoption. I, therefore, venture to say that it would have been 
better for it to be considered, with no suggestion of bias, by a differently 
constituted tribunal. 

40. The Commissioners were informed by the London County Council Coal Duties. 
that the charge on the rates for improvements purposes is as high as the 
ratepayers can bear, and the Council were of opinion that, if they cannot 

find some new source of revenue, the necessary improvements will be 
seriously checked. The only new source of revenue recommended by the 
London County Council is, the taxation of land values (to which I cannot 
assent) not exceeding 4d. in the £, which they estimate would yield about 
£250,000 a year. Other witnesses recommended a renewal of the Coal and 
Wine Duties, which appear by the accounts of the Corporation to have 
yielded for the half year ending July 5th, 1889, £357,878 9s. 3d 7 and would, 
I believe, yield now considerably over £500,000 per annum, being double 
the expected yield from a new tax on land values. Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., 
considered that the revival of the Coal Duties would be the cheapest form of 
raising money and the best for Metropolitan improvements. 1 

41. The Corporation still possess the necessary organisation and means 
of collecting the ancient Coal Duties, and I strongly advise their revival. 
This might be done without any injury whatever to the ordinary consumer, 
and would enable further desirable Metropolitan improvements to go forward 
without increasing the rates; and probably the present burden upon the 
ratepayers might even be lessened — in addition to which coal consumers, 
who have never benefited by the remission of the duties, would gain by 
their renewal, by reason of the safeguards which would again be brought 
into existence in connection with the supply of coal and its proper quality. 

42. After careful consideration of all the facts and circumstances Conclusion. 
hereinbefore set forth, I have come to the conclusion that the Commissioners 

would have been well advised to issue an interim Report, dealing shortly 
with the difficulties which at present exist and suggesting the formation of 
an Improvements Advisory Tribunal, before whom could be laid the Report 
of the Advisory Board of Engineers, with such suggestions or recommenda- 
tions as might occur to the Commission on further consideration, and which 
suggestions or recommendations could have been embodied in a final 
Report. 

1 Mr, K W. Perks, M.P., Q. 19969, Vol. II. 
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43. The ratepayers of London are already overburdened. Trade at the 
present time is anything but buoyant, and they may, with good reason, be 
alarmed at the prospect of improvements involving so huge an outlay as 
that contemplated by the Board of Engineers. In my judgment, the good 
work done by this Commission is in danger of being lost sight of in the 
justifiable alarm which may be caused by the contemplation of the millions 
which will have to be expended if the Report of the Advisory Board of 
Engineers is to have any chance of realisation. 

44. I, therefore, respectfully counsel the going by stages. Indeed, I 
think it might have been the better course simply to have recommended the 
creation of a properly qualified Improvements Advisory Tribunal ; before 
which could be immediately laid the report we have obtained from the 
Advisory Board of Engineers, and which Tribunal should be empowered, 
and would be in a far Setter position, to deal exhaustively with the whole 
subject, and before whom independent evidence could be placed. 

All which is humbly submitted for Your Majesty's consideration. 

JOSEPH C. DIMSDALE. 
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NOTE BY Slfe 'GEOR&E GIBB. 



I have signed the Keport subject to the following note :— 

1. I think that it should be distinctly stated that a railway from 
Shepherd's Bush via Kensington, Piccadilly and the Strand to the City, is 
required, and that such railway should pass, as near as possible, to Liverpool 
Street and Broad Street Stations, and should be connected, at either end, 
with the Central London Railway by end-cm junctions, so that trains. migljLt 
be run on a complete circle, via the Central London Railway and the 
proposed neW fine, thereby increasing the earfyiflg capa&ty of the 4 €tentral 
London Railway, and securing the fullest public bettfeftt from tho Ctfpft&S 
already expended on that undertaking. 

If, by arrangement between all companies concerned, portions of the 
authorised Metropolitan District deep level line, and of the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway west of Cranbourne Street, 
Piccadilly, could be utilised as part of the new City route, the portion of the 
Brompton line north of Piccadilly being worked by a " shuttle service, this 
woula, in my judgment, be a plan which would best serve the public require- 
ments at the least cost 

2. Excluding the case of the Metropolitan District Railway, which, 
owing to its looation and its suburban connections under the same ownership, 
has an exceptionally favourable position, and excluding also the case of a 
portion of the Metropolitan Railway, the through running of suburban trains 
from any existing railway system over any existing or authorised urban lilies, 
available for movement from west to east, is obviously impracticable, and 
having regard to the provision already made for " tube railways, it seems 
to me that the only course now practically open is to run on all the " tube" 
railways a constant service of trains, say at 2 minutes or 1£ minute 
intervals, and to secure the best possible connections of suburban train 
services with the trains on the " tube " railways by interchange stations. 

3. I think that the urban railways already authorised within the cetitral 
area, with the addition of the proposed line& from Shepherd's Bush via 
Kensington to the City, and from Victoria to Martfle Arch, will 1 ad«fua*oly 
provide for the public requirements, when these railways haw beettr brought 
into full and convenient interchange connection with all the litte# carrying 
suburban traffic to London, and that farther* expenditure oft tie W railways 
within the central area with the object of providing for the! through ititt&tog 
of suburban trains would be a waste of capital. Schemes designed Witfe that 
objedt, even if they might have been advantagfeously adbpted iu tthe-pasfc, 
ceased to be justifiable from the point of view of prudent expenditure Of 
capital after the large expenditure on the "tube railways now under 
construction was undertaken. It would, I think, be unfair to those who 
have subscribed or may subscribe the 30 millions of capital authorised in 
respcict of the " tube " railways already constructed, under construction .afid 
authorised, if additional railways (except those above mentioned) wsro to be 
authorised Within the central area, unless and until it should beoome apparent, 
aftef sufficient experience of the effect of the completion and working of the 
railways already authorised, that additional railways atfe needed. I doubt 
whether it will be necessary to spend any farther capital on railway construc- 
tion Within the central areft for la period so long as not to be wittrin the limits 
of practical consideration at the present time. 

GEORGE GIBB. 
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REPORT 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

BY 

SIR GEORGE C. T. BARTLEY, K.C.B., M.P. 



May it Please Your Majesty. 

Although I agree with many of the smaller points raised in the Report, 
and recognise that some of the details recommended would be improvements, 
and should be adopted, I regret that I am unable to sign the Report. It does 
not seem to me to meet the great question involved, which, I think, cannot 
be effectually met by any number of small improvements. It does not, in 
my judgment, grasp the changes required in the facilities for locomotion 
in London, which a rapidly developing and growing system of social and 
business habits imperatively demand. I append some of my reasons. 

General Reasons. 

The general purport of the Report, as it seems to me, is an attempt to 
improve locomotion in London on the lines on which improvements nave 
been made in the last two generations, and chiefly by relying on more tram- 
ways in the " West End " of London in the existing streets, many of which are 
very narrow. It is true that the widening of streets and the creation of new 
streets are referred to as, of course, important and desirable, but it is really 
left to be accomplished almost accidentally as in the past, and is not made 
the basis of all improvements. This, I cannot think, is a solution of the 
problem, and at best but a very temporary palliative. Where tramways 
already exist the congestion is often as bad, if not worse, than before they 
were made, as may be seen in many of the streets in the south and east of 
London. Though tramways afford good through accommodation, and should 
be extended wherever possible, as I subsequently point out, I am convinced 
that the remedy of simply extending tramways in no way meets the present 
grave difficulties. 

From the evidence we have taken and the places we have visited, the 
conclusion that I have drawn is that the only effective solution for the 
congestion of the traffic in London, both vehicular and pedestrian, is the 
broadening of the streets and the creation of some new great thoroughfares. 
I consider that on this consideration the whole scheme of improvement 
should be based. 

The streets have become quite incapable of accommodating the ever- 
increasing dimensions of the traffic, and, although the suggestions of the 
Report may temporarily alleviate the position of through travelling, they 
will, in my opinion, in themselves, in a very short time, considerably 
aggravate the congestion in the business centres rather than relieve it. 
While nothing can, of course, be permanent for all time, yet, with the facts 
we have before us, it is clear that the creation of some new great thorough- 
fares will provide what is needed for some generations. 

It seems to me that locomotion is making now an advance, which, in 
relative extent, may be compared with that which took place when regular 
vehicular traffic began to be added to almost universal pedestrian and horse 
traffic The statistics show that travelling is increasing at a very rapid rate : 
in 1881 it was estimated that about 270 millions of passengers were carried 
to and from London. The Advisory Board of Engineers estimate that now . 
the number is about 1,164 millions, or that each resident in or near London 
makes 170 journeys each year. This, however, is only about half the amount 
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of travelling that goes on in New York, and much less than in Berlin, 
though both these cities are smaller than London, and it would seem that in 
the next decade, the increase will probably continue in a geometric ratio. 
This will render the congestion of the present streets, however carefully 
arranged and however equipped with tramways, absolutely unbearable, and 
the difficulty of improving them will increase in the same geometrical 
proportion the longer the real and only practical improvement of new and 
wider streets is delayed. 

Further than this, it is clear that if the proposals in the Keport are 
earned out, or even some of them, they will raise interests and cause 
impediments, and so make it still more difficult and costly hereafter to 
secure new great thoroughfares which, in my opinion, are so much needed. 

The evidence seems therefore to me to point clearly to the fact that 
the only solution of the present difficulties in London locomotion is 
the bold one of facing the question of widening streets, and, above all, 
of at once creating at least two new broad avenues, one north and 
south crossing the river, and one east and west, as referred to by me 
in a later paragraph. 

Proposals of the Report. 

Some of the chief proposals of the Report for improved com- 
munication are given in paragraphs 103 to 110. The Report recommends 
that tramways on five of the routes given, (1) the Euston and Marylebone 
Roads, (2) the Bayswater Road, (3) the Hammersmith Road, (4) the 
Fulham Road, (5) the King's Ro&d — Chelsea, be taken in hand as soon 
as possible. The Report also considers that a subway starting from 
Victoria Station and running beneath Grosvenor Place and going for 
nearly a mile under Hyde Park is so important that it should be taken 
in hand with as little delay as possible. It even seems to suggest that 
if the public opinion would tolerate tramway lines on the surface, along 
the eastern edge of Hyde Park itself and thence down Grosvenor Place, 
they should be allowed. 

The proposals for these various tramway routes no doubt would increase 
the facilities of through personal locomotion from the western suburbs through 
the " West End " of London. They, however, would tend, by bringing more 
traffic to London, to increase the congestion in these roads as well as in the 
north, south, or east, where congestion, in spite of tramways, is already at 
times very great. They would do nothing to facilitate vehicular traffic. 
Indeed it is certain that with the existing narrow roads they will render 
vehicular, other than tramway traffic, on which so much of the trade of 
London depends, more difficult and tedious. Again, I cannot in any way 
agree in the recommendation of a tramway in any part of the Park. As 
regards the subway, I am much afraid it would kill many of the older trees 
for a considerable distance on each side, and although the route might be 
convenient, much inquiryis necessary before it should be adopted. I hardly 
think a tramway along Grosvenor Place with a tunnel, and another tunnel 
either in Cumberland Place or Edgware Road, should be adopted without 
much further investigation. 

These schemes and others are recommended by the Advisory Board of 
Engineers to which I refer later. They would provoke immense opposition : 
they would injure, or be thought to injure, the property in many districts ; 
they would considerably cut up Hyde Park ; and it seems to me, for the 
Commission to recommend these schemes, on the advice of three engineers, 
one of whom is an American, without taking ample evidence as to their 
effect, is at least premature. The cost of these schemes would be consider- 
able. If the carrying them out would tend to solve the problem of London 
locomotion, more might be said for them, but as they could be at best but 
only inefficient, and very temporary and partial palliatives, I regret the 
Commission has so hastily adopted them, and advised their immediate 
commencement. I cannot concur in the recommendation. The proposal 
of broad avenues, already referred to by me, and gone into in greater detail 
later, would, I think, meet effectually most of the wants supplied by these 
proposals, with few, if any, of the objections I have referred to. 

87 S 
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Congestion at Crossings. 

There can be no doubt that the congestion at crossings is a great 
difficulty. The suggestions, however, of the Advisory Board of Engineers 
with reference to two crossings — paragraph 81 — which they give, namely, 
Blackfriars and Piccadilly, seem to me to be most doubtful. It is true 
that the Commission does not commit itself to a definite recommendation, 
but they are printed in the Report and stated to be valuable. They can, I 
think, in no way be considered as desirable, or even can they be regarded 
as specimens of how similar difficulties which exist in so many places 
can be remedied. 

To make a raised railway or tramway along Blackfriars Road and 
crossing Fleet Street at Ludgate Circus, would affect many interests and be 
very costly. The practical results of raised railways in New York and 
elsewhere are not encouraging. Also to make a road along the east side of 
St. James's Park, with subways under Piccadilly, under Devonshire House 
and Lansdowne House to Berkeley Square, together with a wide road on 
Constitution Hill, and a raised road at the Duke of York's Column, would 
very seriously injure, if not absolutely spoil, a great part of the most 
attractive portions of St. James's Park and the Green Park. It seems to 
me that any advantages to be derived by these changes would be altogether 
out of proportion to the injuries inflicted on the Parks. 

Again, the indirect effect of two new main thoroughfares, which I have 
already referred to as the basis of locomotion reform in London, alone would 
very greatly relieve these and many other crossing places. They would 
draw off much of the heavy and much of the light traffic, and probably be 
found to render unnecessary such proposals, which in themselves would be 
very costly, and would give rise to immense opposition, even if the public 
would tolerate them. 

Broad Avenues. 

As I have already indicated, from the evidence it appears to me that the 
main principle of permanently improving the traffic arrangements of London 
lies in widening and enlarging the streets, and especially in forming one or 
two new broad thoroughfares, as has been done in the chief cities of the 
Continent. At least one is required to run north and south across the 
Thames, and the other east and west, north of the Thames. This improve- 
ment is specially important, as London possesses comparatively few alterna- 
tive routes, and the necessity of facing the cost of at least two thoroughfares 
seems to me to have been established. If these were made 150 feet wide, 
with two lines of surface tramways, and subways for at least four lines of 
rails, practically all the great cause of congestion would be materially 
relieved, . if not done away with, and the traffic, both pedestrian and 
vehicular, relieved all over the London area, both now and for many years 
to come. The subway in the broad avenues would also be connected by 
subways for electric tramways with all the main lines of railway to London, 
and in this way a continuous route would be made from all parts round 
London direct to the centre without passengers being required to go into the 
streets at all. 

Another important point to consider in the construction of such new 
streets is the fact that the existing routes, which are more or less parallel to 
the proposed new thoroughfares, would act as alternative routes. They 
would be relieved of the great bulk of the heavy traffic, and alternative 
routes to all the chief parts of London, which are found in American cities 
to be such an advantage, would, to a certain extent, be secured in London. 

The cost of these new broad avenues is, of course, the great consideration. 
It seems to me, however, bearing in mind the " recoupment " of the cost of 
such schemes as the Strand and Holborn improvement, that it is possible, and 
has to a great extent been made out as practicable, that this need not be so 
formidable as at first sight appears. By purchasing a strip of land on each 
side of these avenues at its present value, with due compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase, and selling it or letting it when the avenue is completed, 
when it would be far more valuable, the ultimate net cost would not be so 
serious. In the Strand and Holborn improvement, the gross cost of about 
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£7,780,000 a mile was reduced in this way to. about £1,300,000 a mile. A 
further means of meeting the cost would be found in the receipts from the lines 
of surface and subway tramways. The twenty miles of broad avenue would 
contain sixty miles of double rail of tramways, connecting, as already stated, 
most of the railways, and running near to and from the centre of the 
Metropolis. The profit on these lines, if commercially worked, would 
probably be from three thousand to five thousand pounds per mile per annum, 
a sum that would go a long way toward the cost of constructing the avenues. 
In this way it might even indeed ultimately be that the cost of these great 
and permanent improvements would be comparatively inconsiderable. 

The direct and indirect saving to the trade and business in London in 
time alone, which usually means money, which such facilities in locomotion, 
both pedestrian and vehicular, would secure, is almost impossible to 
exaggerate. The Commission has necessarily not gone into the detailed cost 
of these suggestions, nor into the cost of the various changes which it itself 
recommends. From, however, what information we had, I am disposed to 
think that it is possible the cost of these two broad avenues would not be 
considerably, if any, more than the cost of the various palliative remedies 
which the Commission recommends to be entered into at once. 

Before anything is done in this matter, careful estimates would, of course, 
have to be made of the cost of such proposals. Whatever the ultimate net cost 
would be, such an expenditure would render London suitable, in a way none 
of the recommendations of the Report could secure, for several generations, 
for the traffic which its enormously growing business requirements demand. 

Proposed Traffic Board. 

I agree in the formation of a Traffic Board formed mainly on the lines 
of the Keport, before whom all matters connected with London traffic should 
be brought. The Board should examine into all schemes, and shjould report 
to Parliament annually, and on specific Bills, it being clearly understood 
that it merely recommended and in no way did away with or limited the 
action of Parliament. If such a Board were created, and obtained the con- 
fidence of the public, I believe its influence on Parliamentary Committees 
would be great, and the sifting of all schemes, and their gradual assimila- 
tion, to one comprehensive plan for London and " Greater London," as a 
whole, would be most valuable in the interests of locomotion. 

It seems to me the Commission would have done well to have reported 
last year simply on the subject of this tribunal, and to have recommended its 
immediate establishment. The Commission could then have loft to the con- 
sideration of this permanent tribunal the details of the questions which 
have been gone into, in my opinion, too hastily by the Advisory Board of 
Engineers. 

The Advisory Board of Engineers. 

As I have already stated, I cannot approve of the action that was taken 
in forming the Advisory Board of Engineers, nor do I think the Commission 
is in a position either to accept or reject their recommendations. The Board 
consisted of three eminent engineers, one being an American, and though 
their report is useful, and enters into many matters well worthy of careful 
attention, it does not, I think, profess to be more than the individual opinions 
of these gentlemen. Every main suggestion for routes of tramlines, etc., 
which it makes would require to be most carefully examined into with 
witnesses before it could be adopted. 

The report of the Advisory Board of Engineers covers an enormous 
area, and was necessarily hurriedly produced in a few months. Having been 
prepared, it should be placed, I think, before any permanent tribunal that 
may be appointed for that body to investigate, but I cannot think the 
Commission is in a position to pronounce definitely on the proposals which 
their report contains. 

Cost Expended from the Rates on London Improvement. 

The amount applied to the improvement of London streets from the 
rates during the last 50 years has amounted to about £325,000 a year, 
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or about 2d. in the pound, and about double that sum during the last 
15 years. This seems to be hardly commensurate with the increase of 
the wealth and prosperity of London and its suburbs during that period. 
The rates are no doubt high and growing regularly, but the above fact 
makes it clear that this has not been brought about by excessive 
expenditure in the promotion of street and other improvements for 
locomotion at the public cost. It is difficult, as the Report states, to 
show the loss in cash caused by the present congestion, but it must 
amount to a very large sum, and this should reasonably be set off against 
the outlay in improved streets' and facilities for locomotion. As I have 
already stated, I think that the bolder plan of facing the creation of at 
least two new thoroughfares may ultimately be found to be less costly to 
the ratepayers than the various comparatively smaller matters which are 
recommended in the Report, and for which there would be little or no 
" recoupment " possible. 

Tramways. 

The general purport of the Report seems to me to urge the great 
extension of tramways, and especially m the " West End " of London. From 
the evidence of many places I am strongly convinced of the importance of 
tramways on roads of sufficient width, but from the experience of London 
and Continental cities, built on the plan of London, and not on the plan of 
New York with parallel streets, 1 am of opinion that tramways, on the 
surface in narrow business streets, rather augment the congestion than 
relieve it, and certainly seriously injure trade in those thoroughfares. 

In busy trading streets, in addition to the moving traffic, a considerable 
number of conveyances are continually stopping at places of business, and 
indeed, must do so. However careful the regulations are to prevent vans, 
etc., from stopping too long, the very essence of a trading street must be for 
vans and other conveyances to be continually stopping at places of business 
to receive and deliver goods. Tramcars running through very narrow 
streets, where carte cannot stand as they pass, must almost destroy the 
trade of the street. If there is width enough for a cart to stand, but for 
nothing to get through when it is so standing while the tramcar is passing, 
great damage must also be done to the trade of the street. In Boston this 
was found to be so serious that the tramcars were removed from the surface, 
and put in «, shallow subway in the main trading streets. 

The Report of the Commission contemplates the immediate creation of 
lines of tramways in many streets, especially in the u West End " of London, 
and even before these streets are widened. To this I cannot agree. I 
think it is only necessary to visit many of the streets where tramways do now 
exist in London to show that congestion has not been reduced but increased 
by them This is borne out by the experience of Berlin, Cologne and other 
cities. I therefore dissent from this part of the Report of the Commission, 
and think that unless trading roads are, or can be made, wide enough for at 
least two lines of vehicular traffic on either side of the tramcars, tramways 
should not be allowed. Here again I must add that, in my judgment, if the 
two main thQroughfares were made as I suggest with at least six lines of 
tramways and subways, the need of many of the tramways suggested would 
be done away with. 

Profits on Tramways. 

In paragraph 91 it appears to be assumed that there is universally a 
profit on tramways. This is an important point in connection with the 
great extension of tramways which the Report* suggests, and which are to 
be practically carried out in London by the London County Council. From 
the evidence given, however, by the London County Council, I cannot 
myself feel that this assumption is established. It is clear that the 
municipality should obtain some profit from any company if a monoply is 
given to that company for the use of the streets for tramways. If the 
municipality builds and carries on the tramways, it should get the whole profit. 
On the other hand, the experience of most Continental and American cities 
shows conclusively that greater profit is obtained by the municipality when 
it lets out on rental or at some other form of charge for terms of years, the 
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right to run the tramways to a private company. This also does away with 
the enormous increase in the staff and employees of the municipality. I 
regret that the Report does not recommend that this mode of working 
tramways should be made compulsory. 

Railways. 

The recommendations and statements concerning the railways in and 
about London may be found to be desirable, but many of them do not seem 
to me to be supported by evidence that has been laid before us. Some of 
thp schemes will need to be most carefully considered and investigated 
before they are adopted, and to not a few of the schemes I object, because 
they appear to me likely to retard and render more difficult and costly the 
securing of the new broad avenues I have so often referred to. I dissent 
altogether from the recommendation that municipal authorities are to be 
authorised to subsidise railway companies in order to assist to build them 
and to establish services of trains — paragraph 150 — which the companies find 
or believe to be unremunerative. Such a system would add to the already 
heavy local burdens, might lead to great corruption and land speculation, 
and is altogether unnecessary. If there is any chance of a service of trains 
becoming remunerative, railway companies will, as they have in the past, 
not be slow to develop it. If, however, experiments are to be made out of 
the rates on doubtful routes, the cost will be heavy, and a great additional 
charge will be, I fear, permanently placed on the community, as most of the 
speculations will prove unsuccessful. I object altogether to the idea that 
any part of the cost of locomotion shall be put on the public ; it should be 
borne entirely by the industries requiring the labour in the shape of wages. 

Artisans' Dwellings. 

I cannot approve of the recommendation in the Report on this branch 
of the subject, and I think the Report goes beyond the reference in this 
matter. I do not think the Commission have sufficiently investigated the 
financial position of the various housing schemes to be able to give any 
opinion as to which are, or are not, self-supporting (par. 13). The " housing 
question " is no doubt indirectly affected to a very important extent by locomo- 
tion. It seems, however, to me as not reasonable or politic for the 
rates to supplement either the tramways or the housing. For persons 
requiring to live in cities, the cost of their extra lodging should be borne, 
not by the community, but by the industry or trade which necessitates their 
place of abode, and supplied in the shape of either rooms or extra wages. 
The cost also of the travelling of persons living outside and coming daily to 
London must also be part of the cost of the trade or industry of such persons, 
and must also be part of their wages or salaries. I must protest against the 
idea which the Report seems to convey, that it is impossible to provide 
housing for the people without financial assistance from the rates unless 
financial assistance is given by the rates for reducing the cost of locomotion 
to the suburbs. 

The Effect of Motor Omnibuses on Tramways. 

The Report seems to suggest that motor omnibuses will not take the 
place of tramways as a means of popular locomotion. This may be so, but 
the evidence does not appear to be conclusive either way, though tending 
rather in favour of motor omnibuses than the reverse. That motor omnibuses 
are quicker than tramway cars in crowded streets has been ascertained; 
that they are better in narrow streets can hardly he doubted ; and it would 
appear to be unwise to prophesy what they may ultimately accomplish, seeing 
what they have already done in so short a time. Whether they will 
ultimately compete successfully with tramways is at least an open question, 
but it seems to me to be sufficiently doubtful to render it scarcely wise to 
extend tramways in narrow streets, at a great cost to the public, until more 
experience has at least been gained as to the future of motor omnibuses. 

The Breaking up of the Street& 

No doubt this is now a source of immense inconvenience and loss, and 
should be lessened. The regulations suggested, however, will, I fear, be 
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easier in theory than in practice. The very fact that the roads are so 
crowded necessitates a greater amount of repair, and as in so few places 
comparatively good alternate routes exist, no rules will ever really meet the 
difficulty. With the creation of new broad avenues, however, this 
inconvenience would largely disappear. The pipes and wires .would be 
placed in the subways of these broad avenues, and repairs and the breaking 
up of broad thoroughfares are not so inconvenient as in congested narrow 
streets. 

Slow Traffic Along the Kerb. 

I cannot think that in our present crow T ded streets it is possible practi- 
cally to enforce a rule that the slow traffic shall keep along the kerb. No 
doubt it would be desirable. As, however, in every few yards a vehicle is 
often standing at a place of business, such a rule, if enforced, would in many 
trading streets involve the slow and heavy traffic continually going in and 
out many times in each street, and require the horses to drag the heavy carts 
and vans up and down the slope of the road, which is often considerable. In 
the broad roads and new avenues it seems to me that heavy traffic might be 
confined to the second row to great advantage. 

Standing of Vehicles at the Sides of the Streets and the Waiting 

of Carriages. 

I agree that steps are necessary to limit the standing of vehicles at 
places of business, and especially to secure all possible improvement in 
rebuilding, so that railway and other companies with many carts shall have 
their own private loading yards. I fear, however, that the too drastic and 
complicated rules proposed, if enforced would much hamper, if not destroy, 
trade in many streets. It must be borne in mind that the bulk of traffic is 
caused by trade, and this is to be encouraged and increased, and not 
hampered. Here again the new broad avenues would afford the necessary 
accommodation for traffic, while leaving the streets freer for the trade to be 
carried on in them without injury to ordinary locomotion and through 
vehicular traffic. 

The Local "Veto." 

Under the present system each Metropolitan Borough, the London County 
Council, and the City, have a " veto," which empowers each of them, not only 
to object to a tramway coming into its area, but enables each authority to 
prevent, without its formal consent, Parliament from even considering any 
proposed line of tramway. 

It seems to me that this " veto " should be absolutely abolished. It is 
difficult to understand how Parliament has allowed it to grow up, and has 
surrendered its own right to consider any and every proposal that is formally 
brought before it. 

I cannot approve jof this recommendation of the Commission, however, 
on this matter. It practically only does away with the " veto " of each 
Metropolitan Borough. It allows the London County Council and the 
City to prevent any scheme going before Parliament, if either of these 
bodies is willing to undertake itself to carry out the proposal. That is 
to say : any proposed scheme which may be brought forward can be 
stopped as far as the proposer is concerned, if either the London County 
Council or the City Corporation say they will undertake the scheme 
themselves. 

The result of this will be that proposals will rarely be made, and 
the London County Council and the City will practically hold the " veto i} 
in an even more objectionable form than before, while the boroughs who 
are specially interested will have their " veto" taken away. If it acts at 
all in promoting an extension of tramways, it will do so by directly 
encouraging the City and the London County Council themselves to embark 
on them whether they consider they are likely to be profitable or not, 
in order to keep out any private enterprise. I strongly object to this 
arrangement. 
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It seems to me that every bona-fide proposal should have a right to be 
considered by Parliament. The only restriction I would put upon it is, 
that if a Traffic Board be established, as proposed by the Commission, the 
Traffic Board should have the right of reporting to Parliament in the first 
instance on each particular scheme. 

The general conclusions which I would wish to emphasise, especially 
those in which I am not in harmony with the Report, are as follows : — 

(a) That the present congestion in London, and the probable 
increase in that congestion in the immediate future, cannot be satis- 
factorily met by the proposals of the Commission, which will at best 
only temporarily relieve it. 

(b) That in the very near future Jhe growth of traffic will far 
exceed any additional facilities proposed in the Report. 

(c) That any general scheme for duly supplying the urgent 
need of London should include the creation of at least one Main 
Avenue east and west, and one north and south crossing the Thames, 
as the only means of practically and effectually meeting the require- 
ments of present trade and relieving the growing congestion of 
London as regards pedestrian, vehicular and cross traffic. 

(d) That tramways be extended in trading streets where such 
streets are wide enough, or are made wide enough, for at least two 
lines of conveyances to pass easily on either side of the tramcars. 

(e) That tramways and other means of locomotion be worked 
by private enterprise by lease or otherwise from the municipal 
authority, and not directly by the municipality. 

(/) That no local authority should possess any "veto" by 
which it has the power of preventing Parliament from considering 
any scheme of London locomotion. 

(g) That with a view to facilitate the widening of streets 
power be given to localities to acquire the necessary land in a 
simple and expeditious and inexpensive manner, but with due 
compensation to all private interests. 

(//) That it be recognised that in all schemes of locomotion 
no part of the cost shall fall on the rates, but that the fares shall be 
such as to secure at least a self-supporting system. 

(t) That a Traffic Board, generally as recommended in the 
Report, should be at once established. 

(j) That this Traffic Board should investigate all schemes for 
locomotion in London, and report on them to Parliament. 

(k) That this Traffic Board should regard all proposals in 
connection with, and as part of, one whole general and harmonious 
scheme for the entire area of greater London. 

I should like to express my grateful and hearty thanks to the assistance 
I have received during the work of the Commission, and in America and on 
the Continent, from the Secretary to the Commission, Mr. Lynden 
Macassey, M.A., B.Sc, LL.D. : his knowledge as an engineer, and his 
acquaintance with railway economics, has been of the greatest use, and has 
always, I have felt, been placed most freely at my disposal in the work of 
the Commission. 

All which is humbly submitted for Your Majesty's consideration. 

GEORGE C. T. BARTLEY. 
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Driving cattle. Acts dealing with - • 192 
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Earl's Court Station, connections with central 
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Edmonton, increase in population since establish- 
ment of workmen's trains ----- 13 
Electric and Cable Railways (Metropolis) Joint 

Select Committee on, 1892 51 

Elephant and Castle, see Cross Traffic. 

Electric power, effect of cheap supply in, aiding 

removal of factories ----- 190 
Facilities, both legislative and municipal, 

should be given 190 

Rendering unnecessary a large amount of 
heavy cartage 190 



Embankments : 

Constructed by Metropolitan Board of Works - 30 
Expenditure on, by Metropolitan Board of 
Works 30 



Erection of Houses by L.C.C. on Outlying 
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Cost of buildings - 13 
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to - 156,157 
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Finsbury Pavement, tramways along - 103 
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Fletcher v. Fields, reference to and effect of - 164 
Forecourts and gardens, necessity of preserving free 

from building, for future street widening 75, 78, 84 
Fraser, Colonel, evidence of, before Select Com- 
mittee of 1866 - ---. 161 
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See also under Tramways. 
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Importance of, as a through route - - - 79 
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Tramways along 103, 110 

Widening *9 

Functions of London Railways (see Railways). 
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Method of providing ----- 29 
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General limits, definition of under Metropolitan 
Streets Act, 1867 " ~ ' " l60 ' ¥£, 

General Paving (Metropolis) Act, 1817 - - - 177 

GIBB, SIR G. S., appointment as Royal Commis- 
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ways outside central area recommended hi 
1863 43 - 

GRAY, K.C. , MR. ALBERT, on the " Veto " - - 114 
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commended in 1863 and better communication 
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Opening of ----- - 52 
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way connections - - - 134, 135, 136, 1ZX 
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tric Railways Company of London - - 15& 
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Hall, Sir Benjamin, Speech on introduction of 
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Hammersmith to Knightsbridge tramway - - 103 
Hammersmith Bridge, tramways across - - - 103 
Hammersmith Broadway, tramways along - - 103 
Hammersmith (King Street), congestion in, caused 
by costermongers ------ 176 

Hammersmith Boad: 

Importance of, as through route - - 79 

Prevention of building in forecourts and 
gardens -------79 

Suitability for tramways 79 

Tramways along 103, 109 

Widening 79 

Harrow Boad, tramways along .... 103 
Health, facilities of locomotion in connection with 19 
Heavy vehicles (see Vehicles). 
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High Street, Kensington, tramways along - - 103 
Highway Act, 1835 : 

Reference to 160, 192 

Provisions of, relating to traffic regulation - 160 
Highway Act, 1864, reference to - 192 

Holborn, tramways along ..... 103 

Holborn to Strand Improvement : 

Cost of 63 

Execution of, by L.C.C. 31 

"Recoupment" in connection with - 103 

Holding Up (see Traffic). 

Home Secretary: 

Approval recommended of bye-laws affecting 
costermongers 180 

Approval of bye-laws made by local authori- 
ties relating to traffic regulation - - 192 

Approval of bye-laws relating to municipal 
Parks 192 

•Consideration by, of bye-laws relating to slow- 
moving traffic - 189 

Memorial to, by Borough Councils regarding 
costermongers ------ 179 

To approve of traffic regulations - - 162, 170 

HOPWOOD, SIR F. J. S., appointment as Royal 
Commissioner ------- Hi. 
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Economic results of policy of L.C.C. - - 13 

In central districts financially impracticable 13 

In central area of persons displaced imprac- 
ticable --13 

In suburbs only possible with efficient means 
of locomotion ------ 13 

. Loss on rehousing on Holborn to Strand Im- 
provement -------13 
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ing 13 

Obligations on and undertaken by L.C.C. in 
respect of -------13 

•Only financially practicable in suburbs - - 13 

Persons displaced not those who occupy new 
dwellings --13 

Powers of L.C.C. of dealing with land acquired 
for purposes of, inadequate - - - - 16 

Provision of, below economic rents a subsidy to 
factories to remain in London ... 17 

Rehousing now legally possible at distance 
from site of clearance - - - - - 13 

Restrictions on L.C.C. on disposal of land 
acquired for purposes of - 16 

Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903 - - 13 
" Housing Problem," as related to locomotion - 12 

Housing and Rehousing, Schemes of L.C.C. : 

Average cost per occupant - - - - 13 

Average cost per room ----- 13 

Clearance of insanitary areas - 13 

Cost of buildings for rehousing - 13 

Cost of clearance ------ 13 

Gross cost of lands and buildings - - - 13 

Net loss to ratepayers ----- 13 

Number of occupants of new dwellings - - 13 
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Sitea - 13 

Value of site devoted to rehousing - - 13 
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Hyde Park {see also Cross Traffic) : 

Street congestion at ----- 10 
Tramways under 103, 109 

Ideal scheme for providing means of locomotion - 61 
Improvements, Royal Commission, 1842 - - 28 
Improvements (see also Streets). 

Improvements: 

Select Committee on Metropolis, 1836 - - 27 

Select Committee on Metropolis, 1838 - - 27 

Select Committee on Metropolis, 1839 - - 27 

Select Committee on Metropolis, 1840 - - 27 

Select Committee on Metropolis, 1841 - - 27 

"Inner Circle" Railway: 

Causes which impair its usefulness for pur- 
poses of central urban locomotion - - 49 
Events that led to construction of - - - 128 
Inconvenient situation of for central urban 
locomotion -------49 

Original purpose of -49 

Recommended in 1863 - - - - - 43 
Recommended also by Select Committee on 

Railway Schemes (Met.), 1864 - - - 45 

Street improvements in connection with - - 30 

Sufficient urban facilities not afforded by - 128 

Suggested discontinuance of separate service 

of trains on 136 

Inquiry: 

Area dealt with by Commission is "Greater 
London" 4 

Continuous attention required, periodic insuffi- 
cient 3 

Detailed necessary, after initial general in- 
quiry --------3 

Preliminary on general lines necessary - - 3 

Procedure followed in ----- 2 

Insanitary areas, clearance of (see Housing). 

Islington Parish Act, 1857 192 

Itinerant traders (see Costermongers). 



Keep v. Vestry of St. Mary, Newington, reference 

to, decision in 177 

Opinion of Lord Justice Lindley in - - - 177 
Kensington High Street (see High Street, Kensing- 
ton). 
Kensington Road, tramways along - 103 

King's Road, Chelsea, tramways along 102, 103, 110 

King's Cross Station, connections with central 
urban railways ------- 134 

King Street, Hammersmith, congestion caused by 
costermongers in ------ 176 

King's Road, Chelsea : 

Importance of as through route - - - 79* 
Prevention of building in forecourts and 

gardens 79 

Suitability for tramways 79 

Widening r-79 

King William Street, daily delay in holding up 
traffic 22 

King William Street, tramways along - - - 103 

Kingsway (see Holborn to Strand Improvement). 

Knight, Sir Henry, proposals of for tramway at 
Ludgate Circus ------- 108 

Knightsbridge, Tramways along - - - - 103 
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Acquisition by Railway Companies in districts 
opened up - • - - - - , .- - lo 

Acquisition of, by municipal authorities for 
building purposes 1^ 
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Land — eon*. 

Cost in central districts prevents rehousing 
there 13 

Restrictions on L.C.C. on disposing of land ac- 
quired for housing purposes - - - - 16 

Land values, taxation of, aa new source of revenue 62 

Xaw: 

Amendment of to be dealt with by Traffic 

Board 206 

Complexity of 192 

Consolidation and simplification necessary - 102 
Consolidation and simplification to be dealt 

with by Traffic Board 206 

Consolidation and simplification urged as por- 
tion of general simplification of statutes 
governing Local Government in London - 196 
Costermongers, relating to, [amendment re- 
quired -----... 180 
Regulating traffic, difficulty of ascertaining - 192 
Simplification and consolidation of, recom- 
mended 192 

Leadenhall Street, tramways along ... 103 
Leeds, route mileage of tramways in - - 92 

Legislation for breaking up streets recommended - 175 
Leicester Square, tramways under - 103 

Leyton, increase of population in - - - - 13 
Leman Street, tramways along - 103 

lifts: 

Cost and inconvenience of 147 

Cost of working on Central London Railway - 147 

Light Railways Act, 1896: 

Authority to construct tramways under - 113 (3) 
Practical inapplicability to London - 113 (3) 

LINDLEY, LORD JUSTICE, opinion of, in Keep 
v. Vestry of St. Mary, Newington - - - 177 

LITTLER, SIR RALPH, and the "Veto" - .114 

Liverpool : 

Omnibuses in - - - . 
Route mileage of tramways in 
Tramways in 
Liverpool Street, tramways along - 



- 09 

- 02 

- 00 

- 103 



Loading and Unloading (see also Regulations) : 

Forbidden between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. - - 164 
Inconvenience of arrangement .... 154 
Powers to be given to Borough Councils, fail- 
ing the Commissioners of Police, for regu- 
lating - 164 

Rules for to be examined by Traffic Board - 164 

Local Authority cannot deal effectively with 
problem of traffic - - - . . . 201 

Local Authorities : 

Need for enforced concerted action in regard to 

through traffic and main roads - 89 

Proposal to give locus standi instead of " Veto " 

to - 115 

Local Government Act, 1888, powers conferred on 
L.C.C. under, for good rule and government, a 
possible source of power for traffic regulation - 163 

LK>cal Government Board approves of bye-laws 
for locomotives - lp/> 

Location of railways (see Railways). 

Locomotion : 

Amount of, in " Greater London " - - .9 

Amount of, in Berlin q 

Amount of, in New York I 9 

Amount of, in Paris - 9 

Amount of, increase with increase of facilities - 9 
Importance of facilitating ----- 10 
Benefit of cheap and rapid, to working classes" 12 
Defective, impairs efficiency of whole popula- 
tion - - 19 

Deficiency in means of, illustrated by frequent 

changes in residence ----- 18 
87. 



Locomotion— con*. 

Deficient means of, and health - - - 19 
Early method of investigating necessity for 

facilities of .35 

Economic and social disadvantages of defective- 12 
Effect of facilities of, in reducing overcrowding 14 
Difficulties in way of obtaining sufficient facili- 
ties 14 

Especial burden of deficient means of, on per- 
sons- with small salaries ----- 19 
Expeditious treatment required of problem in 

London \q 

Facilities diffuse population .... 14 
Facilities increase land values - - - - 15 
Facilities of, in relation to overcrowding - - 10 
Facilities reduce rents for the working classes - 15 
Facilities required, annually increased 5 
Factors that affect amount of - - - - 97 
Fundamental difficulty, in way of improving - 21 
Ideal scheme for facilitating - - - - 61 
Improvement of means of, necessary - - 60 
Insufficiency of suburban means of - - - 10 
Loss through deficient means of, officially em- 
phasised in 1855 39 

Measures adopted in past for facilitating - 24 
Necessity for central authority, officially noted 

in 1855 40 

Necessity for dealing with problem on a com- 
prehensive i>lan 10 

Only difficulty in way of providing perfect faci- 
lities of, cost -------61 

Population to be provided with facilities of - 6 
Problem necessitates appointment of per- 
manent board 3 

Problem, not confined to an area constant for 

all time - 5 

Rapid and cheap, of importance to whole com- 
munity 19 

Rapid, frequent -and cheap means of, essential 

to relieve overcrowding - - - - 17 
Ratio of facilities required to growth of popu- 
lation 8 

Reason of necessity for increased facilities of 
locomotion .......3 

Relation between amount of suburban travel- 
ling and depopulation of central area - - 8, 9 
Relation to "Housing Problem" - 12 

Special means of, required in London - - 20 
Suburban travelling, the amount thereof, a 

great feature of London ... 4 

Virtual beginning of mechanical, in London - 33 

Locomotives Act, 1898, powers under, for regulat- 
ing traction engines, etc. - - . . 192 

Locomotives, bye-laws for, approved by Local 
Government Board 192 

Locomotives on Highways Act, 1876, powers under, 
for regulating traction engines, etc. - - - 192 

London : 

Circumstances that have hampered construc- 
tion of tramways in - - . . 53 
Commercial competing power restricted by defi- 
cient means of locomotion - - . - 20 
Deficiency of tramways in - - - 59 
Economic and commercial necessity for in- 

creased means of locomotion in - - - 20 
Growth of, in past, piecemeal - - 20 

History of growth of 22 

Peculiar conditions of, in respect of locomotion 20 
Plan for rebuilding : 

Sir Christopher Wren's and Sir John 

Evelyn's 24 

Requires exceptional facilities for locomotion - 20 

London, Administrative County of: 

Area of - - . 4 

Building Laws in--.."^** 

Definition of I I 4 

Irregularity of boundaries of - - . "4 
Local authorities in - - - . . - 4 
Rateable value, present amount 7 

Rateable value, in, rise of .... jm 

Tramway mileage in rg 

See also under Tramways. 

London Bridge Station, connections with central 

urban railways 142 

London Building Act, 1894, in relation to construe^ 
tion of new buildings and streets 86 

U 
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London County Council : 

Antagonism between, and private promoters - 55 
Attitude towards " tube " railways, and result- 
ing increased cost thrown upon undertaking 55 
Bye-law made by, as to slow moving traffic - 189 
Bye-laws made by, for parks other than Royal - 192 

Establishment of 107 

Expenditure by, on street improvements 31, 62 
Grants to other authorities in aid of improve- 
ments 31 

Persistent exercise of " Veto " on private tram- 
way promoters ------ 58 

Policy to own and work all tramways - 57, 197 
Power to be given to, make bye-laws for coster- 
mongers 180 

Powers conferred by Local Government Act, 
1888, on, for good rule and government, 
possibly extend to traffic regulation - - 163 
Prescribing routes of vehicles by, difficulties 

connected with - - - - - m - 170 
"Recoupment" in connection with street im- 
provements 31 

Routes for vehicles, should be allowed to sug- 
gest, to Commissioner of Police - - - 170 
Traffic, good work done in respect of, in 

London 199 

Tramway mileage leased by - - - - 59 
Tramway mileage owned by - - - 59 

Tramway mileage purchaseabie by - - - 59 
Tramway mileage worked by - - - - 59 
See also under Tramways. 

London, County of: 

Definition - 4 

Rateable value: 

Amount at present 7 

Growth in 7 

See also under Railways, Streets, Tramways. 

London Government Act, 1899, relevant provisions 
of 163 

London Hackney Carriage Act, 1831, relevant 
provisions of - - - 192 

London Hackney Carriages Act, 1843, relevant 
provisions of - 188, 192 

London Road, congestion caused by costermongers 
in 176 

London Underground Railways, Joint Select 
Committee on, 1901: 

Recommendations of : 

Construction on sound economical prin- 
ciples without inflation of capital - - 53 
County councils and City Corporation to 
be empowered to assist construction into 
thinly populated districts - - - 53 
Early inquiry into merits of subways - 53 
Importance of underground railways - 53 
More direct control and supervision over 
schemes -------53 

Loss to ratepayers, due to central housing (see 
Housing). 

LOWTHER, RIGHT HON. J. W., recommenda- 
tion for abolition of " Veto " .... 114 



Maida Vale, tramways along - - - - 105 

Main Avenues {see Avenues). 

Main Lines, railway {see under Railways). 

Main Roads: 

In construction of new streets suggested fixed 

percentage of laud to be provided free for 

through traffic if required - - - - 87 
Increasing burden on and cause of - - - 87 
Neglect of control of, in past - - - - 197 
Provision of requires enforced concerted action 

on part of local authorities - 90 

Question of, to be reported on by Traffic Board 

to Local Government Board - - - - 89 
To be dealt with by Traffic Board - - - 206 

Main Roads oat of London : 

Improvement and other measures required to 
be taken in connection with: 
Bayswater Road ------ 79 

Brentford High Street - 80 

Fulham Road 79 

Hammersmth Road 79 

King's Road, Chelsea - 79 



Maintenance of Streets (see Streets). 

Manchester, route mileage of tramways in - - 92 

Mansion House Street, daily delay in holding up 

traffic - - - - 10 

Maps and diagrams, volume containing v 

Mansion House Street, tramways along - - 103 

Marble Arch (** also Cross Traffic) 

Congestion through crossing traffic at - 10, 82 
Tramways to 109 



Lower Sloane Street, tramways along 

Lndgate Circns (see also Cross Traffic) : 

Daily delay in holding up traffic 
Street congestion at - 



- 103 
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Ludgate Hill, tramways along 



- 103 



MACASSEY, MR. L. L : 

Appointment as Secretary to Commission - v 

Services as Secretary 217 

Visit to U.S.A. 2 

MACRAE, MR. A. F., appointment as Assistant 
Secretary and services as such - 217 



Markets: 

Position of great, affects traffic - 191 

Removal of, beyond power of recommendation 191 

Marylebone Road, tramways along - - 103. 109 
Massachusetts, Board of State Railroad Commis- 
sioners of, constituion and powers of 210 
Meetings, number of, of Commission 2 
Metropolis, Electric and Cable Railways, Joint 
Select Committee, 1892 51 

Metropolis Management Act, 1855 : 

Passing of -------29 

Sir Benjamin Hall, on introduction of Bill for 23 

Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862, 

provisions of, relative to improvements - - 177 

Metropolis (see also London). 

Metropolis, Railway Schemes, Joint Select Com- 
mittee on, 1864 45 

Metropolitan Board of Works: 

Establishment of 197 

Events that led to establishment of - - - 29 
Expenditure by, on street improvements 30, 62 
Grants to other authorities in aid of improve- 
ments -30 

Powers of, in regard to street improvements - 29 
Recommended in 1863 should be authorised to 
report to Parliament on London Railway 
Bills -------- 43 

Street improvements carried out by - - - 30 
Work done by, for improving traffic conditions 199 

Metropolitan Boroughs: 

Contributions of, to street improvements - 31 

Disputes relative to widenings between L.C.C. 
and Metropolitan Boroughs - 58 

Exercise of " Veto " against tramway construc- 
tion by - -58 

Routes for vehicles to be suggested by - - 170 

1 Veto " on (see Tramways). 

Metropolitan Communications! Select Committee 
on, 1855 -39 

Metropolitan District Deep Level Railway 13 
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Metropolitan District Railway - 138, 141 

Connections with main line and other rail- 
ways ---- 137, 138, 139, 141, 142 
Designed for purely urban traffic - 128 

Events that led to construction of - - - 128 
Now carries suburban traffic - 128 

Metropolitan Market Act, 1857 - - - 192 

Metropolitan Police, orders made by, for slow 
moving traffic to keep to kerb - - - - 189 

Metropolitan Police Act, 1839: 

Powers of police to keep slow traffic to sides of 

streets .' 1S9 

Provisions of, for traffic regulations at certain 

times - J£0 

Reference to - lo°, 192 

Section 54, relative to standing of vehicles at 

sides of streets 161 

Section 54, Sub-section 6, in relation to slow 

traffic keeping to kerb ----- 189 

Metropolitan Police District, places included in 4 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869 - - 193 
Metropolitan Railway 134 » 136 

Connections with main line and other Rail- 
WAy8 - - - - 126, 134, 135, 136, 142 

Commencement of £1 

Events that led to construction of - - - 128 

Metropolitan Railway Communication Select Com- 
mittee on, 1843— iiec-.mmendations : 

Additional facilities for north and south goods 
traffic required in west of London • - - 43 

Amalgamation recommended - 43 

Appointment of Commission to lay out system 
of railways inadvisable - - - - 43 

Consideration of Metropolitan Railway Bills 
by Select Committee before second reading 
recommended ------ 43 

Eastern railway connecting north and south 
railways required - - - - - - 43 

Further railway connecting, between main 
lines of railway, and in densely populated 
parts of London 43 

"Inner" and "Outer" Circles recommended 43 

Metropolitan Railway Bills to be referred to 
same Select Committee - 43 

No central station 43 

No other railways to be allowed further in, but 
further facilities of transit to be provided 
to their terminals ------ 43 

North and south goods traffic best handled out- 
side central area - 43 

Partial relaxation on entry of railways into 
central area -43 

Removal of G.E.R. terminus to more central 
position, and connection thereof with west- 
ern railways 43 

Reports by Metropolitan Board of Works and 
Corporation of London to Parliament on 
Metropolitan Railway Bills to be allowed - 43 

Sessional Reports by Board of Trade on Metro- 
politan Railway Bills recommended - - 43 

Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867: 

Definition of " General Limits " under - - 160 
Definition of " Special Limits " under - - 160 
Failure of, as regards costermongers - - 192 
Failure of, as regards routes for vehicles 166, 192 
Intention in passing Act not been realised - 160 
Loading and unloading, provisions regarding 164 
Powers of Commissioners of Police within 
" Special Limits " to be extended to " General 

Limits" 171 

Provisions of, for routes for vehicles inopera- 
tive -------- 166 

Provisions of regarding costermongers - - 177 
Regulations made under, regarding coster- 
mongers 177 

Reference to 160, 193 

Section 5, collection of dust, etc. - - - 193 
Section 6, costermongers .... 177 
Section 14, hackney carriages - 171 

87. 



Metropolitan Streets Amendment Act, 1867 - 128 
Terms of, as regards costermongers - - 197 

Metropolitan Streets Act, 1886, extension of 
"General Limits" by 106,166 

Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, 1817: 

Beneficial exercise thereof in City - - - 32 

Provisions of, regarding costermongers - - 177 

Section 66, reference to - - - - - 178 

Suggested extension of, to L.C.C. - - - 32 

Model bye-laws by Local Government Board, in 

relation to locomotives on streets - 192 

Moorgate, tramways along 103 

MORLEY, THE LATE LORD, and the "Veto" - 114 

Motor-Car Act, 1903, regulations by Local 
Government Board under 192 

Motor omnibuses, functions of, in problem of 
locomotion 100 

Movement, traffic of all kinds, increasing - - 60 

Municipal assistance to railways (see Railways). 

Municipal Authority : 

Cannot deal with problem of traffic - 201 

Non-existence of, in past, has caused want of 
system and co-ordination - 197 

Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 : 

As applied to L.C.C. and Metropolitan 

Borough Councils 192 

Section 23, bye-laws 192 

Municipal Government, heterogeneous character 

of, before 1855 23 

Municipal ownership and operation of tramways - 112 
Municipalities, working of tramways by 112 

MURDOCH, MR. C. S. : 

Appointment as Royal Commissioner - - iv 
Memorandum on traffic regulations by - - 160 

New Bridge Street, tramways along - 103 

New Railways (.see Railways). 

New streets, subways may be laid in - - - 172 
See also under Streets. 

Hew York: 

Visit of Commissioners to - - - - 2 

Board of State Railroad Commissioners of - 210 

Rapid Transit Commission of - - - - 210 

Hew York Subway : 

Construction of 72 

Expense borne by municipality - - - 72 
Operation by company who contracted for 

construction 72 

Terms of lease 72 

North-West London Railway: 

Authorisation of 62 

Extension recommended - 138 

Norton Folgate, tramways along - - - - 103 

Obstruction of Traffic caused by : 

Costermongers - 176, 177, 178 

Lamp-posts, convenience, etc - - - - 182 

Spitalfields Market 181 

Whitechapel Hay Market - 181 

Traffic Board should call attention to - - 181 

Obstructions, removal of all fixed obstructions tn 
streets recommended 183 

Omnibuses : 

Competition with tramways ineffective - 98, 99 
Horse, supersession of, by motor-omnibuses - 100 
Horse, uses of in future ----- 99 
Motor-omnibuses, ineffective competition with 

tramwys -----.. 10O 
Motor-omnibuses, possibilities of - • - 100 
Proportion of, to general vehicular traffic - 10 

u2 
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Omnibuses- com. 

Boutes of, to be prescribed (see also Regula- 
tions) 168,171 

Speed of, in streets 66 

" Outer Circle M Eailway : 

Recommendation of, in 1846 - 38 
Recommended in 1863 43 

"Outer London": 

Definition of .-4 

Local authorities in 4 

Overcrowding : 

Conflict between bye-law allowed by Board of 
Trade Mid Older of Secretary of State re- 
garding, in tramcars ..... 103 
Diminish with distance from central area - 13 
Facilities of locomotion, the remedy for - 14 
Greatest in central area - - - - 13 

How measured 13 

Impracticable without means of suburban 

locomotion, to enforce rules against - - 17 
Relation between density of population and - 13 
Relief lies in rapid, frequent and cheap 
means of locomotion 17 



Oxford Circus, congestion through crossing traffic 82 
(See also Cross Traffic.) 

Paris: 

Assistance rendered to Commission by Prefect 

of Seine 217 

Remodelling of streets in - - - 67 

Visited and reported on by Sir G. C. T. 

Bartley 2 

Parishes, organisation in 1856 of Metropolitan 
Park Road, tramways along 103 

Parks: 

Construction of railways under, possible in 
some cases ....... 150 

Regulations made by L^CC. and approved by 
Home Secretary for traffic in, other than 
Royal Parks 192 

Parks Regulation Act. 1872, regulates traffic in 

Royal Parks 192 

Parliament Street, tramways along ... 103 

Parochial Government, ancient system of - - 22 

Cause of much of present confusion - - 22 

PARSONS, MR. W. B., appointment of Member 
of Advisory Board ------ 3 

Passenger traffic disregarded in early days of rail- 
ways 34 

Past, errors of, are at present perpetuated - - 88 
Paving streets, unsuitable materials used for - 182 

See also under Streets. 
Pedestrian subways (see Subways). 
Philadelphia, visit of Commissioners to - - 2 

Piccadilly Circus (see also Cross Traffic) : 

Congestion through crossing traffic - - 82 
Street congestion at - - - - - 10 

Piccadilly (*ee also Cross Traffic) : 

Congestion through crossing traffic, viaduct 

to relieve 81 

Street congestion in, at St. James's Street - 10 

Pimlico Road, tramways along - 103 

Pipes in streets, laying of, should be placed under 
supervision of some authority - - - - 186 

Plan: 

Admission of railways to central area, advised 
in 1846, only on uniform plan - - - 36 

Adoption of comprehensive plan for providing 
facilities of locomotion urged in 1855 - - 39 



Plan — cont. 

Building,, existence of in foreign cities, but 
absence of in London ----- 88 

For future improvements, basis of report of 
Advisory Board 67 

For railways in London (see Railways). 

Improvements, requires periodic revision - 67 

Immediate necessity for securing construction 
of streets with adequate width on compre- 
hensive plan 85 

Necessity and chief object of - - - - 67 

Railways in London, recommended in 1863, not 
to be laid down by a Commission - - 43 

For street improvement, necessity of em- 
phasised by Commission - - - - 67 

Tramways proposed by Commission - - - 54 

Want of comprehensive street plan, and 
reason for 21 

Police Acts (see City Police Acts, Metropolitan 
Police Acts). 

Population : 

Estimated growth in " Greater London " in 

in future 6 

Growth in "Greater London" in past 6 

Necessity for day census .... 8 

Ratio of amount of travelling to - - - 9 
Ratio of facilities of locomotion required, to 

growth of 8 

To be provided with locomotion facilities - 6 

Post Office, tramways to 103 

Prague visited and reported on by Sir G. C. T. 

Bartley 2 

Prince's Street, Westminster, improvement of - 77 
New routes in connection with - - -77 
Prince's Street, Bank, daily delay in holding up 
traffic 10 

Private Carriages : 

See also under Carriages and Vehicles. 

Waiting of, difficulties connected with - - 165 

Regulation of, power to be given by statute to 

Police - 165 

Regulations in respect of, in Sydney - - 165 

Private Bill (see Bill). 

Private enterprise, imposition of undue burdens 
on, and result 145 

Promoters, antagonism between L.C.C. and pro- 
moters 55 

Public conveniences in centre of street condemned 182 



Queen Street, tramways along 
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Queen Victoria Street: 

Daily delay in holding up traffic - - - 10 
Made by Metropolitan Board of Works - - 30 
Tramways along ------ 103 

Railways: 

Absence of all save " tubes " in central area, 
cause of 126* 

Absence in past of any supervising authority - 45 

Absence of comprehensive design in system 
of, and reason therefor ... - 118 

Accommodation required, considerations affect- 
ing 118 

Accommodation required for London, nature 
of 121 

Acquisition of land by company in district 
opened up 16 

Acquisition of land for building development 
by municipal authorities who assist con- 
struction of 151 

Additional, recommended in 1863 in densely 
populated parts of the Metropolis - 43 

Additional, whether required in central area - 132 

Alternative modes of conveyance to, within 
urban limits - 117 

Amalgamation of, benefit to public and share- 
holders 152 

Economy of ----- - 152 

For working purposes - 152 

Officially recommended in 1863 - - 43, 152 
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Railways— cota. 

Assistance by municipal authorities, when, 

where, and to what extent desirable - 150 

From public funds 160 

Special, towards construction, a question 

for serious consideration ... 132 
Unnecessary if undue burdens not placed 
on private pron.c:ji*3 - 150 



Baker Street and Waterloo Railway : 

Control exercised over, by Underground 

Electric Railways Company - - - 153 
Facilities afforded by : 

To Baker Street Station - - -135 
To Charing Cross Station - - - 137 
To Waterloo Station - - - - 140 
Baker Street Station, facilities between, and 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, 
Metropolitan Railway, and " Inner Circle " - 136 
Bills affecting London : 

Comprehensive and expert examination of, 

officially thought necessary in 1863 44 

Officially recommended in 1863, to be re- 
ferred to same Select Committee - - 43 
Officially recommended to be considered 
by a Select Committee before Second 

Reading 43 

Branch lines : 

Construction of, to serve suburban traffic, 

a feature of London situation - - 127 
Initial advantage of, to serve suburban 

traffic 127 

Limitation on use of, to serve suburban 
traffic 127 

Cannon. Street Station, existing connection 
with Metropolitan and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railways ------ 142 

Capital expenditure, distinguishing eharac- 

teristic of 117 

Capital for underground : 

Difficulty in raising 145 

Impossible conditions exacted from private 

promoters 145 

Should be left if possible to be raised by 

private enterprise ----- 145 
Undue burdens not to be placed on private 

promoters 145 

Central Area: 

Admission of, to, recommended only in 
connection with extensive plan of street 
improvements ------ 37 

Admission to, only in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan - - - - 36 

Cause of absence of all save " tubes " in - 126 
Considerations attaching to railway ac- 
commodation in 132 

Exclusion from, 1846 36 

Growth of system outside - 130 
G.E.R. to be alowed further in, recom- 
mended in 1863 43 

Hi-effects resulting from exclusion from - 126 
Partial relaxation of inhibition, recom- 
mended in 1855 43 

Various purposes for which railways con- 
structed outside 126 

Central London Railway, cost of working lifts 

on 147 

Central urban traffic, class of line chiefly 

wanted for 128 

Characteristics of railway as distinguished from 

other means of transport - 117 

Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Rail- 
way : 
Control exercised over, by Underground 

Electric Railways Company - - 153 

Facilities afforded by: 

To Charing Cross Station - - - 139 
To Eurton Station - - - . 135 
To St. Pancras Station - - - 134 
Charing; Cross Station, facilities between, and 
Baker 8treet and Waterloo Railway, Charing 
Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway and 
Metropolitan District Railway - 139 

Cheap and half ares, benefit to public - - 156 
City and South London Railway : 
Facilities afforded by : 

To Euston Station - 135 

To King's Cross Station - - .134 



Railways— cont. 

City and South London Railway— con*. 
Facilities afforded by — cont. 

To London Bridge Station . - - 142 
To St. Pancras Station - - - 134 
Comparative advantages of " tubes' " and shal- 
low subways 147 

Competition (see Amalgamation). 
Comprehensive design : 

Absence of, in railway system of London - 118 
Examination of proposals officially recom- 
mended in 1863 44 

Congestion of streets not substantially dimi- 
nished by underground railways - - - 119 
Connection by, between main lines recom- 
mended --.-.--43 
Connection, physical, not sufficient for pur- 
poses of convenient locomotion - - - 43 
Connections, nature required in London - - 126 
Construction : 

Danger of imposing undue burdens on - 145 

Should be left to private enterprise -145 

Special assistance towards ... 132 

Continuous service essential on urban - - 119 

Cost and inconvenience of lifts - - - 147 

Cost of urban: 

Causes of 145 

Examples of 145 

Heavy 145 

Cost of working lifts on Central London Rail- 
way 147 

Damage to property by underground - - 147 
Defects of existing system, causes of - - 131 
Development and growth should be supervised 117 
Different rates of fare, instances of - - - 156 
Difficulty experienced in carrying urban and 

suburban traffic on the same lines - - 120 
Difficulty in raising capital for underground - 145 
Discontinuance of " Inner Circle " trains, sug- 
gested . - - - 136 

Diversity of management, evils of - - - 131 
Reported against in 1863 - 152 



Earl's Court Station, facilities between and 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Bromptoni 
Railway, Metropolitan District Railway,, 
and Metropolitan District Deep Level Rail- 
way 137" 

East and west facilities, further facilities for 
locomotion required 143 - 

Eastern line, connecting north and south 
railways, recommended in 1863 - - - 43 

Effect in reducing number of street convey- 
ances inappreciable - .... 119 

Essential for the purpose of travelling from 
the centre of London to the more remote dis- 
tricts 117 

Euston Station, facilities between, and Char- 
ing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway, 
City and South London Railway - 135 

Examination by Traffic Board, of schemes, a 
remedy to uncertainty of present system of 
procedure - 146 

Exclusion of, from central area, inconvenient 
effects 126 

Existing system, causes of defects in - - 131 

Existing system of London, description of - 124 

Express service and local service for: 

Suburban traffic 155 

Urban traffic 14&- 



Facilities : > £ 

Additional between suburban systems on 
west and suburban system on east re- 
quired 143 

Additional, to north-east London, re- 
quired 143 

Between G.W.R. and central urban rail- 
ways, required 135 

Deficiency of, officially commented on, in 
1855 39 

Existing for communication between the 
eastern termini and the central urban, 
deficient 133 

For interchange required - 143 
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Hallways— cont. 
Facilities — cont. 

Officially advocated in 1863 between main 
line stations ------ 43 

Should be placed within reach of as many 
districts as possible - - - - 117 

Fares: 

Cheap or half, meaning of, and benefit to 

public 166 

Different rates of, charged, instances - 156 

Ordinary, charged 166 

Question of a uniform ... - 157 
Questions submitted to Commission re- 
garding 156 

Unremunerative, should not be imposed 

on companies ..... 158 

Workmen's, charged .... 156 

Workmen's, alleged to be unremunerative 157 

Functions of London, in respect of goods and 

passengers 118 

Goods mode of distributing miscellaneous 

gooas, in, and in the vicinity of London - 123 
Goods traffic not considered by Commission - 123 
"Greater London," length of,* in - - - 130 
" Greater London," number of stations in - 130 
Great Northern and City Railway, facilities 

between, and King's Cross Station - - 134 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
Railway : 
Control exercised over, by Underground 

Electric Railways Company - 153 

Facilities afforded by: 

To Earl's Court Station - - - 137 
To King's Cross Station - 134 

Great Western Railway connections - - 136 
Growth and development of, should be super- 
vised --._-.. H7 
Growth of system outside the central area - 130 

Half or cheap fares, instances ... 155 
Heavy cost of underground railways - - 145 
Heavy cost of urban, a distinguishing charac- 
teristic 117 

History of construction of, in London - - 33 

Importance of not imposing onerous conditions 
on- 146 

Inconvenience arising from the exclusion of, 
from the central area. 126 

Inconvenience and cost of lifts - - - 147 

■ M Inner Circle," sufficient facilities for central 
urban traffic not as yet afforded by 128 

"Inner Circle," suggested discontinuance of 
circular service 136 

Interchange : 

Necessity for 126 

Stations facilitating, should be made - 143 

Interference with street traffic during construc- 
tion of shallow subways - ... 147 

Kind of, three main classes - - - - 121 
King's Cross Station, existing and authorised 
connections with, City and South London 
Railway, Great Northern and City Railway, 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brampton 
Railway, Metropolitan Railway - - - 134 

Land : 

Acquisition of, by company, in district 

opened up 16 

Acquisition of, for building development 
by municipal authorities who assist con- 
struction of - 151 

Length of, in " Greater London " - - - 130 
Lifts: 

Cost of working on Central London Rail- 
way 147 

Inconvenience and cost of 147 

Location : 

Considerations affecting, different for 
urban, suburban and long distance 

traffic 118 

Considered --.-"-. 1?3-142 

Of main terminal stations a matter within 

the Commission's inquiry - - - 122 
Permanence of, distinguishes railways 
* from other means of transport - - 117 



Railways— <*nt. 

London Bridge Station, facilities between, and 
City and South London Railway - - - 142 

London, should be considered as an organic 
system 124 

Long-distanoe traffic, requirements in connec- 
tion with, extent to which considered by 
Commission ------- 122 

Management : 

Diversity of, disadvantages of - - - 131 
Reported against in 1863 - - - - 152 
Main Avenues, railways under {see Avenues). 
Main line: 

Connection of, an early question of dis- 
cussion - - 34 

Termini in London, list of 125 

Main lines: 

Connection between, recommended in 1863 43 

Evolution of present 33 

Handling suburban traffic at terminals - 125 
Main lines with termini in London - - 33, 125 
Main terminal stations located many years ago 122 

Main trunk lines 121 

Metropolis Railway Schemes, Joint Select 
Committee, 1864 - - - - - - 45 

Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways designed for purely urban traffic 
originally - - - - - - - 1 28 

Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways " Inner Circle," events that led to con- 
struction of------- 128 

Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways now carry suburban traffic - - 128 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways peculiar development in relation to 
suburban traffic - - - - - - 128 

Metropolitan Communication, Select Commit- 
tee, 1863 - 42 

Metropolitan District Deep Level Railway, 

facilities afforded by, to EarPs Court Station 137 
Metropolitan District Railway, facilities 
between, and 

St. Paul's Station 114 

Victoria Station ------ 138 

Metropolitan Railway, facilities between, and 
King's Cross Station .... 134 

St. Pancras Station - - ".„•.* 1 ^4 
Miscellaneous goods, mode of distributing in 
vicinity of London ------ 123 

Nature of accommodation required for London 121 

Necessary for : 

Long distance traffic 121 

Long distance traffic ... 119, 121 

Suburban traffic . - - - 117, 121 

New, required: 

Between suburban systems on west and 

suburban system on east ... 143 
From Marble Arch to Victoria - - - 138 
To north-east of London - 143 

North -West London Railway, extension recom- 
mended -------- 138 

Onerous condition, importance of not imposing, 

if private enterprise is to be maintained - 146 
Ordinary fares charged, instances of - - 156 
Organic system, London should be considered 

as an- - - - - . - - 124 

" Outer Circle," recommended in 1863 - - 43 

Outside central area, origin and characteristics 126 

Overcrowding of trains, extent of, reasons for 

and remedy ------- 154 

Parks, construction of railways under - - 150 
Passenger journeys to and from stations of a 
terminal character within the central area of 
London, 1903, table of - - - - - 133 

Payment for way-leaves under property - - 150 
Physical connection not sufficient - - - 126 
Plan: 

For London recommended not to be laid 

down by a Commission - - . - 43 
On which only admission allowed to 
central area ------ 56 

Policy in relation to construction of, originally 
consistently adhered to - - - - - 46 

Possibility of constructing a cheaper type of 
"tube" 149 
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Bailways— con'. 

Private enterprise responsible for existing rail- 
ways 197 

Private enterprise : 

Not to be discouraged .... 145 
Preferable to municipal - - - 145 
Property, damage to by shallow ... 147 
Public mainly dependent upon, for conveyance 
to and from residential districts and out- 
skirts 117 

Purchase of land by agreement, sanction to - 146 



Railways— cont. 

Suburban traffic — cant. 

Questions for consideration in relation to 132 
Served by main lines on branch principle 127 
Special requirements of - - - - 127 

Termini for, considerations affecting loca- 
tion of------- 120 

Type of railway required for - 121 

Supervising authority, absence in past of any 197 
System of London, description of - - - 124 
System outside central area, growth of - - 130 



Questions considered in early days - - 34 

Questions for consideration in the present day 132 
Question of a uniform fare .... 157 



Relative cost of, in " tube " and in shallow 

subways 147 

Relative importance of terminal stations - - 133 
Remedy for uncertainty connected with exist- 
ing procedure 146 

Requirements of London in the matter of - 121 
Requirements of suburban traffic ... 120 
Requirements of urban and suburban traffic, 
separate 118 

St. Pancras Station, existing and authorised 

connections with ----- 134 
Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 

Railway 134 

City and South London Railway - - 134 
Metropolitan Railway .... 134 

St. Paul's Station, existing connection with 

Metropolitan District Railway - - - 141 
Sanction to purchase of land by agreement - 146 
Schemes : 

Individual, have not been considered by 
Commission ------ 3 

Railway, Metropolis, Joint Select Commit- 
tee, 1864 45 

Separate requirements of urban and suburban 
traffic - - - - - - 118 

Service, express, in addition to local for sub- 
urban service - 155 

Service on urban, must be practically con- 
tinuous 119 

Sessional Report on, in London, by Board of 

Trade, recommended in 1863 - - - 43 
Shallow subways : 

Available space in tunnels - - - 147 
Comparative advantage of , in - - - 147 
Damage to property ----- 147 
Interference with traffic during construc- 
tion of 147 

Preferable to " tubes," especially in new or 

widened street - - - - - 148 
Relative cost of, in - - - - 147 

Ventilation 147 

Special assistance towards construction - - 132 

Speed on London 155 

Speed, sufficient for travelling from the centre 

of London to the remoter districts given by 

no other mode of transport - 117 

Speyer, Mr. Edgar, evidence of in relation to 

Underground Electric Railways Company of 

London 153 

Stations : 

Number of in " Greater London " - - 130 
Passengers handled at principal stations 

in London - 133 

Street conveyances, number of not substan- 
tially affected by construction of 119 
Suburban traffic : 

Branches constructed by railway com- 
panies to serve, feature of London 
situation ------ 127 

Branch service principle, initial advan- 
tages of, and final limitation on - - 127 
Concentration at main line terminals - 125 
Difficulty experienced in, and resulting 

from carrying urban and, on same lines 120 
Double local and express service for v - 155 
Failure to distinguish from other traffic in 
past, effect of - - - - - - 118 

Peculiar characteristics of - - - 118, 120 

. Proper means of transport for - - - 117 

Proportion of, to other traffic - 125 



Table of passenger journeys to and from 
stations of a terminal character within the 
central area of London, 1903 ... 133 
Terminal stations : 

Handling of suburban traffic at 125 

History of 33-34 

Located many years ago .... 122 

Location, adequacy of, and means of distri- 
bution from ------ 122 

Original location of, outside central area 34 
Other than G.E.R. not allowed within 

central area 43 

Relative importance of 133 

Termini, Royal Commission in 1846, on Metro- 
politan Railway Termini - - - - 33 
Traffic Board, examination of schemes by - 146 
Traffic, classified as (a) passenger, (1) urban, 

(2) suburban, (3) long distance ; (d) goods 118 
Traffic, interference with, during construction 

of shallow subways ----- 147 
Traffic, long distance, extent to which con- 
sidered by Commission 122 

Trains, overcrowding of, reason for, extent of, 

and remedy - - 154 

Tramways : 

Cannot compete with 98 

Do not serve same purpose as underground 92 
Omnibuses and cabs are alternative to, as 

modes of conveyance within urban limits 117 
Suburban supplement to - - - - 98 
Travelling from the centre of London to the 

more remote districts, must depend on - 117 
Trunk lines, main, list of - - - - 125 

"Tube": 

Available space in tunnels ... 147 
Comparative advantages of, and shallow 

railways 147 

Damage to property by - - - - 147 
Heavy capital cost of 145 
Interference with street traffic during con- 
struction of 147" 

Lifts in 147 

Lines allowed to grow up without general 
guidance ------ 129- 

Necessary in certain cases - - - - 148 

Payment for way-leave under property - 150 
Possibility of a cheaper type of 149 

Relative cost of 147 

Ventilation ------ 147 

Uncertainty connected with existing proce- 
dure, remedy for 146. 

Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, control of certain "tube" railways 
and financial assistance afforded by, in re 
spect of raising of capital .... 155- 

Underground, difficulty in raising capital for 145 

Underground, have not substantially affected 
number of street conveyances or diminished 
congestion ------- 119" 

Underground, Joint Select Committee on, 1901 53 

Uniform fare, sea Fares. 

Unremunerative fares, set Fares. 

Urban and suburban traffic, difficulty ex- 
perienced in carrying on same lines - - 120 

Urban and suburban traffic, separate require- 
ments of ------- 118 

Urban, heavy cost of ----- 117 

Urban, question for consideration in connec- 
tion with 121 

Urban railways and tramways should be 
operated on large systems - - - 152 

Urban railways must have practically con- 
tinuous service ------ 119 

Urban, no complete substitute for wide streets 
and tramways ------ 119 
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BaUways— wnt. 

Urban, should have four lines of way - - 148 
Urban traffic, express and local services for 148 
Urban traffic, long distance, require railways 119 
Urban traffic must be mainly along the streets 119 
Use of a line for one kind of traffic may impair 
its utility for the other .... 118 

Ventilation of "tube" and shallow railways 147 
Victoria Station, facilities between, and Metro- 
politan District Railway - 138 

Waterloo and City Railway, connection with 

Waterloo Station 140 

Waterloo Station, existing and authorised con- 
nections with : 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway - - 140 
Waterloo and City Railway - 140 

Way-leaves, payment for, under property - 150 
Wide range of choice, desirable for persons 

living out of London 117 

Working, considerations affecting - - - 118 
Workmen's fares ------ 156 

Alleged to be unremunerative - 157 

Workmen's trains 168 

Yerkes, Mr. Charles T., evidence in relation to 
Underground Electric Railways Company - 153 

Railway and Canal Commissioners, decision of in 
relation to cheap trains - .... 14 

Railway Construction Facilities Act, 1864 - - 113 

Rateable Value, rise of, in Administrative Comity 
of London 63 

Rates in Administrative County of London in 
respect of street improvements as high as 
tolerable - 62 

Recommendations of previous Commissions and 
Committees*, reaffirmed importance of - 55 

"Recoupment:" 

Means of providing for, with street improve- 
ments .-.-.---16 
Methods of, and application in London - - 63 
Obtained by L.C.C. on street improvements - 62 
■Obtained by Met. Bd. of Wks. on street im- 
provements ------- 62 

"Reference, Terms of, to Commissioners - - iv. 
Regent Street Improvement - - - - - 26 

Regulations under or having the force of 
Statute : 
Complexity of legislation relating to 192 

Decision of Governmental and Departmental 

control over - - 192 

Loading and unloading good*, proposed power 
to Commissioners of Police for Metropolis 

and City to make 164 

Locomotives: on streets, made by Local Govern- 
ment Board, and subject matter of - - 102 
Motor-cars, made by Local Government Board, 

and subject matter of - - - - - 192 
^Omnibuses, standing, starting places, etc., 
proposed power to Commissioners of Police 
for Metropolis and City, to make - - 165 
Parks, municipal, made by L.C.C. - 192 

Royal, made by H.M. Commissioners of 
Works and the Park Ranger - - 192 
Report by Traffic Board on all proposed - 194 
Routes of vehicles, proposed power to Com- 
missionera of Police for Metropolis and City 

to make 170 

Slow traffic keeping to kerb, proposed power 
to Commissioners of Police for Metropolis 

and City to make 189 

Standing of vehicles, proposed power to Com- 
missioners of Police for Metropolis and City 

to make 1°2 

Tramways, made by Board of Trade, and sub- 
ject matter of ._---- 192 
Waiting of private carriages, proposed power 
to Commissioners of Police for Metropolis 

and City to make 165 

Regulation of traffic (see Traffic Regulation). 



Regulations for traffic (see Traffic Regulations). 
Regulations for breaking up streets (see Streets, 

Breaking up). 
Rehousing (see Housing). 

REID, SIR R. T. appointment as Royal Commis- 
sioner fli. 

Remedial measures, cost the only difficulty in way 

of complete provision of - - - - 61 

Rents, high in central districts - - . - 15 

Report by Traffic Board on various matters (see 
Traffic Board). 

Report of Commission : 

Matters referred for - - - - - iv. 
Volumes containing and accompanying - - vi. 

Representative local authority created for purpose 

cannot deal with traffic problem - 201 

Revenue, new sources of revenue suggested - - 62 

RIBBLESDALE, LORD, appointment as Royal 

Commissioner iii 

Visit to America ------ 2 

RIDLEY, SIR MATTHEW WHITE, Bill intro- 
duced by, for regulating routes of vehicles - 166 

Road Authorities to have locus standi, instead of 
"Veto" 115 

Roads, Main (see Main Roads). 
(See also Avenues.) 

Routes for Vehicles {see also Regulations) : 

As prescribed under Metropolitan Streets Act, 

1867, not applicable to stage carriages - - 166 
Bill introduced in 1899 in respect of - - - 166 
Provisions of Bill of 1899 should be enacted for 166 
Recommendation that matter of, be placed on 

proper footing 167 

Regulations made in City for - - - 166 



Royal Commission of 1842, on Metropolitan Im- 
provements 28 

Royal Commission of 1846, on Metropolitan Rail- 
way Termini - - - - - 36, 37, 38, 198 

Royal Parks : 

Regulations governing traffic in, contained in 

Parks Regulation Act, 1872 - - - - 192 
Regulations regarding traffic in, may be made 

by Park Ranger and Commissioner of Works 192 

St. James's Street (*« e «**© Cross Traffic) : 

Daily delay in holding up traffic - - - 10 
Street congestion at ----- 10 



St. Martin's le Grand, tramways along 



103 



St. PauorM Station, connections with central 
urban railways ------- 134 

St. PauPs Churchyard, tramways along - 103 

St. Paul's Station, connections with central urban 
railways .------- 141 

Sanding of Streets, improper materials used for - 182 
Scheme, ideal, for facilitating locomotion - - 61 
Schemes of individual promoters have not been 
considered --------3 

SCHUSTER, MR. F. O., appointment as Royal 
Commissioner - - - - - - - iv. 

Select Committee of House of Commons on London 
(City) Traffic Regulation Bill, 1866 - - -161 

Select Committee on London Underground Rail- 
ways, 1901 198 

Select Committee on Metropolitan Communica- 
tions, 1855 39,40,46,198 

Select Committees on Metropolitan Improvements, 
1836, 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841 - - - -27 

Select Committee on Metropolitan Railway Com- 
munication, 1863 - - - 42, 43, 198, 208 

Select Committee on Railway Schemes (Metro- 
polis), 1864 & 
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Select Committees of Parliament : 

Opinions regarding legislation by means of - 203 
Recommendation that they should be com- 
posed of same members .... 205 

Sewers Act (s*e City of London Sewers Act). 
Sewers, Commissioners of, recommended in 1863, 
• should be authorised* to report to Parliament on 

London Railway Bills ------ 43 

Shaftesbury Avenue, made by Metropolitan Board 

of Works - 30 

" Shallow " Railways (*ee alto Railways) : 

Comparison of, with " tubes n - - - - 147 
Cost of, principal reason for adoption of 

"tub*" method of construction - * - 50 
Damage to property caused by - - - - 147 
Inquiry into merits of, officially recommended 
in 1901 53 



Short Title (see Commission). 
Simplification of law (see Law). 

Sheffield, route mileage of tramways in - - - 92 
Slow traffic, recommendation to keep to kerb - - 189 
Southwark Bridge, tramways across - - -103 
Southwark Street, tramways along ... 103 
"Special Limits," definition of 160 

Special obstructions to traffic (see Obstructions to 

Traffic). 
Speed of omnibuses and cabs in streets - - 65 

SPEYER, MR. EDGAR, evidence of, in relation 
to Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London 153 

Bpitalfields Market: 

Obstruction caused by - 181 

Improvement being effected in respect of, by 
Corporation of London - - - - - 181 

Stage Carriages Act, 1832 192 

Stamford Street, tramways along .... 105 
Standards in centre of street condemned - . 182 
Standing of vehicles at side of street (see Vehicles). 

(See also Regulations.) 
Standing Orders of Parliament, recommendation 

as to amendment of ... 114, 115 

Statutes (see Acts of Parliament). 
Stepney Borough Council approve abolition of 

"Veto"- ------- 114 

Strand improvement - - ... . -26 

Strand, street congestion in - - - - - 10 

Strand, tramways along ...... 105 

Streets: 

Building Laws 8& 

Deficient traffic accommodation, largely due to 
History of improvements - - - -24 

Street Improvements : 

Absolute necessity for general plan - - 67 

Carried out by Metropolitan Board of Works 30 

Contribution* of Metropolitan Boroughs to - 31 

Co-ordination is required - 67 

Cost of, falls upon rates 61 

Debt charge on County Rate in respect of 62 

Disputes regarding, between L.C.C. and 
Metropolitan Boroughs - 58 

Effected in connection with "Inner Circle" 

Railway - 30 

Expenditure by City Corporation - 62 

Expenditure by L.C.C. on - - - - 31 
Expenditure by Metropolitan Board of Works 

° n - 30 

Expenditure on, for fifty years, by Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works and L.C.C. - - - 62 

Former method of investigating necessity for 26 
Former method of providing funds - - 26 

Grants by L.C.C. in aid of - - - .31 
Grants in aid of, by Metropolitan Board of 

Works 30 

Great expense in London of - - . .61 

- - - - 26 



Limited in extent in part 
87. 



Street Improvements— con*. 

Measures to be taken to prevent building on 
gardens and forecourts - - - - 61 

No direct pecuniary return from - - - 61 

Plan of 40 

Powers of Metropolitan Board of Works in 
regard to - 2d 

Powers of Vestries and District Board of 
Works in regard to 29 

Rate in A.C.L. in respect of, as high as 

tolerable 62 

Recommendation in 1846 for uniform plan 
of, in connection with admission of railways 

to central area - 37 

Recommendations of Commission involve 
unity of purpose and concerted action on 

part of local authorities .... 00 

Recommended by Advisory Board - - - 67 

Recommended by Select Committee in 1855 40 

* Recoupment " in connection with - - - 63 
" Recoupment " during fifty years obtained' by 

Metropolitan Board of Works and L.C.C. - 62 

"Recoupment" obtained by L.C.C. - - 62 

Reduction of burden of, by " betterment " - 63 

Reported on by Advisory Board - - - 75 
Street Improvements (see also Avenues,^ Main). 

Suggestions received by Commission - - 66 

New streets in London - 66 

New streets out of London - - - 66 

Parallel streets 66 

WideningB of streets - 66v 

Suggested sources of revenue for - - - 6£i: 

Reimposition of Coal and Wine Duties - 62 . 

Taxation of land values - - - - 62 ^ 
Those recommended by Advisory Board merely 

instances of what required - 83^... 
Those that relieve congestion of crossing 

traffic to be taken speedily in hand - - 84f . 
Those to be preferred in priority of execution 

which facilitate construction of tramways - 84 . 

Where and to what extent possible - - 65 

Street Improvements— City : 

Contributions by L.C.C. 32 -. 

Contributions by Metropolitan Board of Works 32 
Execution of, under Michael Angelo Taylor's 

Act 32 

Expenditure on, out of City funds - - 32 

Expenditure on, out of Goal and Wine Duties - 32 . 

Expenditure out of City rates - 32 

Those executed by Corporation of London - 32. . 

Street Improvements Referred to by Commission 1 

Bayswater Road : *» 

Mriin rotate out of London, improvement 

required 70; * 

Blackfriars Bridge: 

Viaduct to deal with crossing traffic, and to 
connect up north and south tramway 
systems - - - - - 81 

Brentford High Street : 

Widening or relief street wanted - - 80^ 
Constitution Hill : 

Widening of - - . . -767 

Elephant and Castle: 

Relief required for crossing traffic - - 82 
Euston and Marylebone Roads : 

Widening of, or preservation of gardens 
and forecourts for future wideninff - 75 
FulhamRoad: tt 

Main route out of London, improvement 
required ------ 70 

Hammersmith Road : 

Main route out of London, improvement 

required - 7Q 

King's Road, Chelsea : " " 

Main route out of London, improvement 

required --*-.. 70, 

Marble Arch: " 79) 

OxfoS'arcIT * f ° r Cr ° 88iDg traffic ' ' 82- 

RccSily ffiS? 1 f ° r Cr ° 8Sin * traffic - - 82 

tv *!^ ef **l uiled f °r crossing traffic - . ft* 

Piccadilly (St. James's Street)? 2 

Sunken road to deal with crossing traffic - 81 

X 
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Street Improvements, etc.— con*. 
Prince's Street, Westminster : 

Widening of 77 

Tottenham Court Road : 

Relief required for crossing traffic - -82 

Wandsworth Road: 

Widening of, prevention of erection of 
buildings beyond future frontage lines 78 
Wellington Street Strand : 

Viaduct for dealing with crossing traffic 81 

Streets: 

Breaking up of : 

Companies, etc., having powers for - - 172 
Inconveniences arising from ... 172 

Increase of evil of 172 

Legislation required - - - 173 

Parallel streets not to be broken up at 
same time ...... 174 

Powers of, not uniform - 173 

Powers of City to regulate, under Sewers 
Act, 1848, ambiguous .... 175 

Provisions of Bill introduced by City Cor- 
poration in 1902 recommended to be 
enacted for London .... 173 

Classes of, and widths recommended - - 67 

Congestion in - - - - - - 10 

Construction of new, expenditure on, by 

Metropolitan Board of Works - - - 30 

Deficiencies of modern improvements - - 25 
Difficulty of movement in, increasing - - 60 

Earlier improvements at expense of Crown, 
outside City 26 

Immediate necessity of securing construction 
of, with adequate width* on comprehensive 

plan 85 

Increase of congestion in - 11 

Insufficiency of accommodation in - - - 21 

Law relating to, to be revised and amended 
by Traffic Board 206 

Maintenance of, representations to Commis- 
sioners regarding, defective .... 182 

Narrowness and irregularity chief difficulty in 

way of improving locomotion - - 21 

Narrowness of, at root of locomotion problem - 65 
Narrowness of, in some places prevents con* 

struction of tramways - - - - - 58 
Narrowness^ of streets a characteristic of 

London ---21 

No systematic improvement of, has been 

attempted 197 

Not originally constructed on any regular plan 

or of sufficient width 197 

Not to be taken over by local authorities 

unless proper provision for through traffic 87 

Present day, largely developed out of parish 
roads and lanes 24 

Question of necessary accommodation never 
considered in past 24 

Results of narrowness and irregularity - - 21 

Tramway termini in crowded, effect on tram- 
way and on street ------ 68 

Widening, expenditure on, by Metropolitan 

Board of Works 30 

"Width of, recent new streets - - - - 31 

Width of recommended by Commission - - 67 

See also under Camber, New Streets, Paving, 
Sanding, Subways, Watering, and Widening 
of Streets. 

Suburban Traffic on Railways: (see also 

Railway). 
Suburbs, necessity for inclusion in Inquiry - 4 
No obligation on railways to develop by 

Cheap Trains - - - - - 14 

Relation between locomotion facilities to 

• suburbs and depopulation of central area - 8 
Residence in, open to many workers in central 

districts 13 (4) 

Workmen live in suburbs when locomotion 

facilities available - - - - 13 (5) 
See also Locomotion. 



Subways: 

* For pedestrians, doubt expressed as to general 

use of - - - - - - - - 184 

For pipes and wires, cost of, prohibitive - - 172 
May be laid in new streets - - - - •* 172 

Number of persons using, at Bank, and obser- 
vations regarding ----- 184 

Suggested by Advisory Board .... 103 

•See Shallow Railways, Railways, Tramways. 

Summary of conclusions - 216 

Sydney, regulations in respect of waiting carriages, 
etc., in--------- 165 

Taxation of land values suggested as new source of 
revenue --69 

Termini: 

Connection of Metropolitan Railway Termini, 

recommended in 1855 ----- 40 
In streets (see Tramways). 
Of railways (see Railwavs). 
Original location of railway, outside central 

area 34 

Recommendation of Royal Commission of 

1846 against location of, railway, in 

central area - 36 

Royal Commission on Metropolitan, 1846 - 36 

Thames, tunnel under, for tramways ... 106 
Threadneedle Street, daily delay in holding up 
traffic 10 

Through Communication: (see also Railways, 
Tramways, Streets). 
By main roads . - . - - - - 87, 88, 89 
By tramway wanted between north and south 

and east and west ..... 58 
On tramways, difficulties in regard to - - 57, 69 
To be insisted on ----- - 112 

Tottenham Court Road {see also iCross Traffic) : 

Congestion through crossing traffic - - 82 
Tramways along ..-..- 103 

Tower Bridge Road, tramways along - - - 103 

Tower Subway for tramways 103 

Trafalgar Square, tramways along .... 103 

Traffic : 

Amount of local in 1867 and 1901 ... 47 

Constitution of- - - - - "\."^7 

Comprehensive plan, necessary, with periodic 
modifications ------- 200 

Continuous attention to problem necessary - 200 

Daily delays in holding up, at : 

Bank 10 

Cornhill 10 

King William Street .... 10 
Ludgate Circus - - - - - 10 
Mansion House Street - - - - 10 

Princes Street 10 

Queen Victoria Street - - - - 10 

St. James's Street 10 

Threadneedle Street 10 

Wellington Street 10 

Difficulties due to changing conditions - - 200 
Difficulties in regard to through tramway 

58, 59, 112 

Evils of crossing ------ 10 

Goods traffic, chief consideration in early days 

of railways --34 

Great increase, officially noted in 1865 - - 39 
No adequate remedy applied for dealing with 
problem of------- 199 

Obstructions to (see Obstructions to Traffic). 

Passenger, disregarded in early days of railways 34 
Permanent body necessary to deal with (see 
Traffic Board). 
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Traffic — cont. 

Present day increase of suburban traffic on 
main line railways not foreseen - - - 45 

Present day volume of general urban and sub- 
urban not foreseen - - - - - 46 

Short distance insignificant, in 1846 - - 36 
Suburban, result of increase, in necessitating 
terminal extensions and widenings - - 48 

Volume of east and west greater than north 

and south 69 

Volume of passenger, increasing - - - 60 

Work of Metropolitan Board of Works and 
L.C.O. in connection with provision for - 199 

See also Crossing Traffic, Slow Traffic. 

Traffic Board: 

All bye-laws should go before, for co-ordina- 
tion and report before being approved by 
Government Departments - -194 

Bills to go before, for preliminary examination 203 
Bills might go before Joint Select' Committee 

after (report on, by 205 

Breaking up of streets a matter for - - - 206 
Building laws affecting districts not yet built 

over, a matter for 87, 206 

Bye- laws and regulations relative to traffic 

to be examined by 206 

Certain questions at request of local body to 
be reported on by - - - - - - 206 

Bye-laws and regulations 206 

Certain questions at request of local body - 206 
Clauses for protection of public or private 

interests to be settled by 206 

Conflicting interests to be reconciled by - 214 
Consolidation of law relating to traffic a matter 

for - 206 

Constitution 212,213,214 

Not an existing local or municipal body 201 
Not a nominated body .... 201 
Not a representative local body created 

ad hoc 201 

To be appointed by Government - - 212 
Continuous sitting of 204 

Co-operative action in working tramways, etc., 

to be encouraged by 214 
Cost of, method of meeting - - 215 
Creation of, recommended .... 201 
Disputes in reference to building laws to be re- 
ferred to 87 

Establishment of, and powers to be given to 

it 196 

Establishment of, recommended ... 201 
Examination of railway schemes by - - - 146 

Finality of decisions of Board : 

Corporation of City of London's view on - 211 
Other opinions regarding .... 211 

Functions of, in connection with underground 

railways and street tramways ... 206 
Functions of, to be advisory and consultative 212 

Harmonious working with municipal and other 
authorities necessary 213 

Improvement of main roads leading out of 

London, a matter for 206 

Investigation of certain matters to be made by 206 

Jurisdiction to be extended from time to time 5 
Jurisdiction to be initially confined to Greater 
London 5 

List of duties not exhaustive .... 210 

Members to be appointed by Government - 218 

Number of 212 

Qualifications of 212 

Other duties to be performed by, enumerated 210 

Permanent body necessary to deal with pro- 
blem of traffic 200 

Powers and duties defined .... 202 
Preliminary examination of private Bills to be 
made by 203 



Traffic Board— c<mt. 

Procedure of - - - - - - 203 

Questions referred to, by Committees of Par- 
liament to be dealt with by - - - - 204 

Recommendation that there be an appeal from 
Board to Parliament 211 

Regulation of routes of omnibuses should be 
made by 169 

Regulations for traffic should come before 162, 170 
Report on private Bills to be made by - - 203 

Sanction of, required to erection of any fixed 

obstacles in streets 183 

Scope and duties of new authority to be limited 201 

Staff of - 212 

Suggestions for improvement in Bills to be 
made by ------- 204 

To act as arbitrator - - 214 

To attend before Committees of Parliament 
if required 204 

To deal with differences between local authori- 
ties 207 

To deal with disputes connected with construc- 
tion and running of tramways ... 207 

To deal with disputes regarding contributions 
by local authorities to improvements - - 207 

To deal with disputes regarding through run- 
ning 207 

To facilitate amalgamations for working pur- 
poses -- 208 

To make suggestions as to maintenance of 
streets and obstructions in them - 182 

To prepare schemes for works if required by 
Government ------- 205 

To render services in connection with abolition 
of tramway "Veto" - - - . . 209 

To report on bye-laws affecting costermongers 180 

To report on question of main roads to L.G.B. 89 

To report on special questions referred to them 206 

Yearly report to be made by - 20& 

Traffic Regulation : 

Different Acts relating to - - - - 160, 192: 
Memorandum of Sir Alex. Bruce regarding - 192 
Principal statutory provisions for - - 160*- 

Traffic .Regulations (*«« «**> Regulations) : 

By what authority to be made - - - 162 
City Police want power to make - 169 

For omnibuses should be given to Police - - 169 * 
For omibuses should be made by Traffic Board 169 
For routes of vehicles should be made by Police 162 
For standing of vehicles at sides of streets, 

should be made by Police - 162 

Metropolitan Police do not want power to 

m *k? 168 

Objections to L.C.C. making certain - - 16£ 
Should come before Traffic Board - - -162 
To be examined in all cases by Traffic Board - 206 

Tramways: 

Act, Light Railways, 1896, practically inap- 
plicable to London - 113 /3V 4 
Summary of provisions of - - 113 (3V 

Act, Railway Construction Facilities, 1864, 
legally but not practically available for 
authorisation of - 113 m 

Act, Tramways, 1870, summary of provi- 
sions of 113 (2) 

County of London : 

Defects within : 

Dead-end terminals - - - . 94 
Large area without tramway service 94 
Three sections with no connection - 94 
London County Council own nearly the 

whole of, within ----- 93 
London County Council policy to exclude 
private promoters within - 93 

Advantages of tramway "extensions recom- 
mended ------- 104 

Advantages of, for 

Urban distribution of suburban and long 

distance traffic 97 

Urban local traffic 97 

Suburban distribution - - - - 97 
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Tramways— «mt. 

Advisory Board proposals - 103 

Albert Gate to City subway - - - - 105 

Aldersgate Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Aldgate, construction in, of - - - - 103 

Amalgamation of. recommended where pos- 
sible -------- 152 

America, greater development in, than in this 
country --------92 

Authority to construct, under 

Railway Construction Facilities Aot, 

1864 113 (1) 

Tramways Act, 1870 - - - - 113 (2) 
Light Railways Act, 1896 - - - 113 (3) 
Private Bill - - - - - 113 (4) 

Bettersea Borough Council favours abolition 

of « Veto " 114 

Bayswafeer Road, construction in, of - 102, 110 
Bishop's Road, construction in, of - - - 103 
Bishopsgate Street Without, construction in, 

of 103 

Blackfriars Bridge, construction on, of 

103, 104, 108, 111 
Bridges, suggested crossing of, by - - - 104 
Bridge Street, Westminster, construction in, of 103 
Brompton Road, construction in, of - - 103 
Buckingham Palace Road, construction in, of 103 
Bye-laws regarding, to go before Traffic Board 194 



Cambridge Avenue, construction in, of - - 103 
Cannon Street, construction in, of - - - 103 
Carrying power diminished by dead-end termi- 
nals 95 

Cars per hour at Westminster Bridge - - 95 
Cars per hour without dead-end terminals - 95 
Charing Cross, construction at, of - - • 103 
Charing Cross Road, construction in, of - 103 
Charterhouse Street, construction in, of - 103 
Cheapside, construction of, in 103 
Check on construction of, through " Veto " 113, 114 
Circumstances that have hampered construc- 
tion of, in London 58 

-Oity, advantages in relation to construction of, 

of Main Avenues through - 107 

-Conditions in relation to, in " Greater London " 57 

• -City congestion, and relief needed ... 107 
City Corporation have opposed, within City - 107 

--City, conditions affecting construction in, of 107 

- <City, relief of densest congestion, only by sub- 

ways for 107 

- «t3ity should be given preferential right to con- 

struct, on abolition of " Veto " - 115 
-City, main streets in, not wide enough for sur- 
face 107 

- City, subways in, where surface tramways im- 

practicable 106 

•• City, surface tramways should be laid in, 
where practicable - 107 

City, unprovided for, with - 94 

• Communication, through (see Through Com- 

munication). 

• Competition of omnibus, nature, extent, and 

effectiveness of 99, 100 

' ^Competition with railways - - 98, 117, 119 
^Conflict of jurisdiction regarding, ' between 

Board of Trade, Home Office, and Police - 193 
'Congestion at dead-end terminals - - - 94 
Connection between railways and, for urban 

and suburban distribution - 98, 120 

Construction of: 

Consolidation of law necessary ... 113 
Hampered in London, circumstances con- 
tributing to 58 

Impeded by local " Veto " - - - - 197 

Prevented by narrow streets - - 58 

Construction and working in County of London 

now undertaken by L.C.C. - - 57, 93, 197 
Continent, development on, greater than in 
this country ------- 92 

Cornhill, construction in, of - - - - 103 

Cost of 97 

Cost of, compared with underground railways 101 
Cost of subways for - - - - - 105 

County councils to have preferential right to 

construct, on abolition of veto - 115 

Coventry Street, construction in, of - - 103 



Tramways— <****- 

Dead-end terminals, serious results arising 

from 94, 95 

Defect, insufficient mileage not the only - 93 
Defects, within A.O.L., particulars of - - 94 
Development greater in America and on 

Continent -------90 

Difficulties in regard to through traffic 56, 96, 112 
Disputes as to construction and working of to 

be dealt with by Traffic Board - - - 207 
Disputes relative to widenings between L.CC. 

and Metropolitan Boroughs - - - 58 



Edgware Road, construction in, of 103 

Effect of, extensions recommended - - 104 

Effect of termini in streets on - - - - 58 
Efficiency, loss of, dead-end terminals - - 95 
Euston Road, construction in, of - - 103, 110 
Extension of, must not be postponed pending 

street widening or for other reasons - • 100 
Extension of, recommended - - 103, 104, 111 



Farringdon Street, construction in, "of - 103, 108 
Farringdon Street, viaduct, construction on, 

for 108 

Finchley Road, construction in, of 103 

Finsbnry Circus, construction in, of 103 

Finsbury Pavement, construction in, of - - 103 
First in London - - - - . - 115 
Fleet Street, construction in, of 103 

Frontagers and their " Veto " on construction 

of 115 

Frontagers should have a locus standi instead 

of the "Veto" 115 

Frontagers' " Veto," abolition of, recommended 115 
Fulham Road, construction in, of - 102, 103, 110 
Functions of, in problem of locomotion - 

97, 98, 117, 119 



Glasgow, route mileage in - - - - 92 
Gray, K.C., Mr. Albert, and the " Veto n - 114 
Grosvenor Place and Grosvenor Gardens - 103, 105 



Hammersmith Bridge, construction across, of 103 

Hammersmith Boad 102, 110 

Hammersmith Broadway, construction in, of 103 
Harrow Boad, construction in, of - - - 103 
High Street, Kensington, construction in, of 103 
High 'Street, Notting Hill Gate, construction 

in, of 103 

History of construction of, in London - - 56 
Holborn, construction in, of - - - - 103 
Hyde Park, construction in, of - - 103, 109 
Hyde Park Corner crossing, relief of conges- 
tion by tramway subway - - - 109 
Hyde Park subway for - 109 

Inconvenience at dead-end terminals - - 94 
Inconveniences of existing system and causes of 96 
Interchange between railways and 97, 98, 120 
Interchange of passengers essential - - 112 

Kensington High Street, construction in, of - 103 
King's Road, Chelsea, construction in, of 

102, 103, 110 
King William Street, construction in, of - 103 
Knightsbridge, construction in, of - - - 103 
Knight, Sir Henry, proposals at Ludgate Circus 108 

Lease by municipality instead of operation - 112 
Leadenhall Street, construction in, of r - 103 
Leeds, route mileage of, in - - - - 92 

Leman Street, construction in, of - - - 103 
Littler, K.C., Sir Ralph, and the " Veto " - 114 
Liverpool - - -- - - -99 

Liverpool, route mileage of , in - - - - 92 

Liverpool Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Local and street authorities should have a 

locus standi instead of " Veto " - - - 115 
London County Council : 

Earn a profit - - • - - - 97 
Exclude private promoters - ^ - 93 
Own nearly whole within administrative 
county 93 
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Tramways—con*. 

Should be given preferential Tight to con- 
struct, in lieu of " Veto " 115 
"Veto": 

Exercise of 113, 114 

Injurious effect - 114 

View of Council in respect to 114 

London, route mileage in " Greater " - 92 

London United, extensions of - - - - 105 
Lower Sloane Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Iiudgate Hill, construction in, of - - 103 

Jfcfaida Vale, construction in, of 103 

Main Avenues, construction in, of - - - 103 

(See aiao Avenues.) 
^Management by municipality of 112 

Manchester, route mileage in - ^ - ^ - - 92 
Mansion House Street, construction in, of - 103 
Marble Arch, relief of congestion at, by subway 
proposed - - - - - - 109 

Marylebone Road, construction in, of ,. - 103, 110 
Metropolitan Borough Councils and the 
"Veto" - - - - - - - 13<4 

Middlesex Light Railways, extensions of - - 103 
Mileage: . 

Compares unfavourably with.. other cities - 92 
In. "Greater London," route - - - 92 
Insufficient for purposes of locomotion - 111 
Insufficiency of, not only, defect - * 93 
Leased by L.C.C. - - - - - 69 

Owned by L.C.C. 69 

Purchaseable by L.C.C. - 59 

Worked by L.C.C. 59 

Moorgate, Liverpool Street, and Norton Fol- 
gate, construction in, of - - - - 103 

Morley, Lord, the late, and the "Veto" - 114 
Motor omnibuses, their functions in scheme of 
locomotion ------- 100 

Municipal working of, inquiry into advocated - 112 
Municipal ownership and operation of, as com- 
pared with leasing ...... 112 

New Bridge Street, construction in, of . - - 103 

Mew King's Road, construction in, of 103 

New, recommended - - - - - 103 
North and south connection, provision for 

103,104 

North Metropolitan, extensions of - - - 103 

Norton Folgate, construction in, of - . . 103 



Omnibus : 

Horse, removal. by motor omnibuses - 

The competitor of, - 

Competition of 



100 
96 



Park Road, construction in, of ... 103 
Parliament Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Passengers dealt with at dead-end terminals - 94 
Persistent exercise of ".Veto" against private 

promoters by L.C.C. - - - * - 68 
Persistent exercise of "Veto" by (Sty of 

London .--..-..58 
Piccadilly, construction in, of - - - : - 1Q5 
Pimlico Road, construction in, of - - - 103 
Position of the City ae regards .... 107 
Possible connection between railways and - 98 
Post Office, at - - ... . .103 
Preferential right to construct, to be given to 

, County Councils , and City Corporation - - 115 
Private Bill, method of authorisation by, for - 113 
Procedure for obtaining sanction to construct - 113 
Profit : 

A source of, where widening unnecessary - 91 

London County Council's .... 97 

Wider and more connected the system, the 

greater the . - - - - . - 91 

Public resorts,, unprovided, for,, by ... - .94 

Queen Street, construction in, of - 103 

Queen Victoria Street, construction in, of - 103 

Hailways and, can supplement each other - 98 

Railways cannot compete with, for short dis- 
tance traffic - - - . ... -98 

Railways, underground, do not serve same 
purpose as 92 

ftates on workmen's trains lower than on - 97 



Tramways— wnt 

Recommendations on, conclusions ... Ill 
Road authorities should have a locus standi 

instead of "Veto" 115 

Roadways, many too narrow for - 101 

Route mileage : 

Compares unfavourably with other cities - 92 

In Glasgow 92 

In "Greater London" - 92 

Insufficiency in London .... Ill 

In Leeds) 92 

Route mileage, comparative figures in London 
and: 
Liverpool .... --.92 
Manchester ------ 92 

Sheffield 92 

Running powers (pee Through Cpmnwinications) : 
Running, through: 

Essential 93,112 

Present defectiveness - 93 

Recommended .... HI, 112 

St. Martin's le Grand, construction in, of - 103 
St. Paul's Churchyard, construction in of - 103 
Sheffield, route mileage in - - - - 92 
South and north connection, provision for 103, KM- 
Southwark Bridge, over ----- 103 
Southwark Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Stamford Street -, construction in, of - - 103 
Standing Order No. 22, its terms and method 

of exercise - 114, 115 

Stepney Borough Council favours abolition of 

"Veto" 114 

Strand, construction in, of - - - 103 

Street improvements directly facilitating con- 
struction of, to be first taken in hand - - 84 
Streets in City not wide enough in all cases for 

surface - 107 

Street widening, extent necessary in London 

for construction of ----- 101 
Subway, Albert Gate to the City - - - 105 
Subways as compared with •widening - - 106 
Subways, cost or, for - - - - * - 106 
Subways for, under roadways ... - 106 

Subways in City 106, 106 

Subways suggested, by Advisory Board - - 102 
Systems : 

Three within A.C.L. 94 

Through connections recommended - - 111 
Would be linked up, by Commissioner's 
proposals • - - ■ - - - 104 

Tarminab : 

Carrying power limited by dead-end - - 96 
Cars per hour, with _dead-eud - - - 96 
Congestion at dead-end .... 94 
Dead-end, passengers dealt with, at 

existing - . .. . . -94 
Inconvenience at - - - 94 

Termini in crowded streets undesirable - - 58 
Thames, tunnel under, for ... 106 

Through bookings advocated - 112 

Through communication essential by : 

Facilities - 93, 111 

Running powers - - - . - 93, 111 
Through running ($te Through Communication). 
Through running non-existent, and consequent 
inconvenience ...... Q3 

Tottenham Court Road, construction in, of - 103 
Tower Bridge Road, construction in, of - - 103 
Tower subway ------- 1Q3 

Trafalgar Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Tramway plan, showing proposals of Commis- 
sion and Advisory Board ... page 54 
Tramway plan, key plan to page 64 

TunnelB for, under roadways, cost and func- 
tions of----.--. 106 

Underground railways do not serve same pur- 
pose as- -- - - . - .92 
Upper Baker Street, construction in, of - - 103 
Uxbridge Road -----.. 103 

"Veto": 

Abolition of, recommended by Commission 115 

And the Traffic Board 114 

Effect of ;i5 

Frontagers and the 115 
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IXDEX : 



Trainways-<wi*. 
44 Veto "—cont. 



London County Council invariably exer- 
cise, against private promoters - - 58 

London, Corporation of, invariably exer- 
d.e, against tramways in City, and 
ulleged reason ... - 58, 114 



Nature and origin of 



- 113(4) 



Opinion of Mr. Charles E. Baker, repre- 
senting U.D.C.'b adjoining London - 114 

Opinion of the representative of Batter- 
sea Borough in favour of abolition of - 114 

Opinion of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils as to abolition of 114 

Opinion of Mr. Albert Gray, K.C., in 
favour of abolition of 114 

Opinion of Sir Ralph Littler, K.C., in 
favour of abolition of 114 

Opinion of the Right Hon. J. W. Low- 
ther, M.P., in favour of abolition of - 114 

Opinion of late Lord Morley in favour of 
abolition of 114 

Opinion of the representative of Stepney 
Borough in favour of abolition of - - 114 

Opposition to abolition of, whence arising - 114 

Question of 113 

Substitutive rights to local and street 
authorities on abolition of 115 

Traffic Board, functions of, in relation to 
abolition of - 209 



Underground Railways {see also Railways). 

Construction of, officially recommended in 1901, 
to be on sound economical principles and 
without inflation of capital - 55> 

County Councils and City Corporations to be 
empowered to assist construction into thinly 
populated districts - - - - - 53» 

Importance of, officially referred to in 1001 

Insertion of clause in Bills in respect of damage 
through working of ----- 54- 

Joint Select Committee on, 1901 - - - 53 

More direct control and supervision over 
schemes officially recommended in 1901 - - 53» 

Recommended as preferable for London, 1863 43 

Underground Electric Railways Companyrof London : 

Control exercised by, over certain "tube" 

railways 153- 

Criticisms of L.C.C. against - - - 153* 

Opinion of Commission as to beneficial part 
played by, in raising of capital for railways 

it controlled 153 

Speyer, Mr. £., evidence, in relation to - - 15S 
Yerkes, Mr. C. T., evidence, in relation to - 153 

United States of America, see America. 

Upper Baker Street, tramways along ... 103 

Urban District Councils, attitude of, in relation 

to the "Veto" 114 

Urban Railways, see Railways). 

Urban traffic on Railways, see Railways. 

Uxbridge Road, tramways along .... 103- 



Victoria Embankment, construction along, of - 103 
Victoria Street. Westminster, construction in, 
of - - 103 

Want of through communication by - 93 

Want of through communication between 

north and south and east and west - - 58 
Waterloo Bridge Road, construction of, in - 103 
West End unprovided for, with - - - 94 
Westbourne Terrace, construction in, of - - 103 
Westminster Bridge : 

Cars per hour at Lambeth end - - - 95 

On - 103 

On recommended Ill 

Whitehall, construction in, of - - - - 103 
Widening, as compared with subwayB - - 105 
Widening, extent of street, required for - - 101 
Wider and more connected the system, the 

greater the profit ------ 91 

Width for tramways on streets, proper - - 102 

Width, minimum, for 102 

Width of streets, extent of improvement 

necessary - 102 

Workmen's trains, rates for, eases where lower 

than on 97 



York Road, construction in, of • 



- 103 



Transport, improvement of means of, necessary - 60 

Travelling: 

Ratio of increase in amount of travelling to 

growth of population 8 

See also Locomotion. 

Tribunal, set Traffic Board. 
Trunk Lines, set Railways. 

"Tube Railways" {set also Railways) : 

Cost of " shallow " railways, the reason of adop- 
tion of -50 

First type of 60 

History of construction of - - - - - 52 
Insertion of clause in Bills in respect of 

damage through working of - 54 

Introduction of 60 

System of, constructed without regard tq any 

comprehensive plan ----- 55 
Unusual facilities for construction of, afforded 

by subjacent stratum of clay in London - 50 
Way-leave for, recommended in 1892 without 

payment of compensation - - - - 51 



Vans, see Vehicles. 

Vehicles: 

Heavy vehicles keeping to side - 18~ 

Private yards recommended for loading, etc. - 16 (- 
Proceeding at walking pace to keep to kerb - 18" 
Speed of, in streets ------ 65* 

Standing of, at sides of streets : 

Abuses should be restricted - 161 

Difficulty of forcing slow traffic to keep to 
side on account of - - - - - 180 

Difficulty of preventing ... - 161 
Hindrance to locomotion caused by - - 161 
Law should be made clear as to - - - 161 
Regulations should be made for (see 
Regulations) 162' 



Ventilation for "tube" Railways - 14T 

" Veto " has impeded construction of Tramways - 197 

Services of Traffic Board in connection with - 20fr 

see also under Tramways. 
Vibration on "tube" Railways - 5* 

Victoria Embankment: 

Made by Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
cost of- ------ -30 

Tramways along ...... 105 

Victoria Station, connections with central urban 
railways ... .... 133 

Victoria Street, Westminster, tramways along - 103 
Vienna, visited and reported on by Sir G. O. T. 

Bartley - 2* 

Volumes containing and accompanying Report (see 

Report of Commission). 



Waggons (see under Vehicles). 

Walthamstow, increase in population since estab- 
lishment of workmen's trains 13 (5> 

Walworth Road, congestion caused by coster- 
mongers in -- 176* 

Wandsworth Road: 

Necessity to preserve forecourts and gardens 

for future widening ----- 78* 
Widening of- - - - . . .78 

Washington, visit of Commissioners to - - 2 
Watering of streets, practice of excessive - - 182 
Waterloo and City Railway, opening of - - 52, 140 
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"Waterloo Bridge Road, tramways along ... 103 
Waterloo Station, connections with central urban 



railways 



140 



Water supply, cutting of, disturbance to streets, 

caused by 185 

Way-leave, for "tube" railways, without pay- 
ment of compensation recommended in 1802 - 51 
Payment for, under property .... 150 

Wellington Street (*" also Cross Traffic) : 

Congestion through crossing traffic, viaduct 

to relieve 81 

Daily delay in holding up traffic - - - 10 
Street, congestion at 10 

West End not provided with tramways - - 94 
Westbourne Terrace, tramways along - - - 103 
Westminster Bridge, tramways across - 95, 103, 111 



Whitechapel Hay Market : 

Recommendation for removal 
Traffic Board to deal with 



- 181 

- 1B1 



Whitehall, tramways along 



103 



Widening Streets {see also Street Improvements, 
Streets): 

Neglect of in past 197 

Subways may be laid, when - - . 172 

Width of recent new streets 31 

Width of Streets: 

Immediate action necessary to secure ade- 
quate -65 

Recommended by Commission - - - 67 
To be provided for by Statute - - - - 67 



Wires in streets, laying of should be placed under 

supervision of some authority - 186 

Witnesses, number examined - - - t - 2 

WOLFE-BARRY, SIR J. W., appointment as 

Royal Commissioner ----- iii 
Chairman of Advisory Board of Engineers - 3 

Workers, great majority need not live near 
work 13 (4) 

Working-Class : 

Aggregation in certain districts - - - 14 
Districts, further locomotion facilities out- 
wards required to diffuse present aggrega- 
tion 14 

Dwellings (see Housing). 

Frequent change of residence illustrate 
deficiency in locomotion facilities - - 18 

Residential districts often marked by high 
rates and small class property - - - 14 

Working classes, effect of facilities for locomotion 
in reducing rents ----.. 15 

Workmen* fares ------- 156 

Alleged to be unremunerative ... 157 

Workmen's Trains: 

Effect of running, on population - - 13 
Recommendations regarding .... 158 
No obligations on railways to run, to open 
up neighbourhoods 14 

WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER, plan for rebuilding 
London 24 

YERKES, MR CHARLES T., evidence of - - -53 
York Road, tramways along 103 
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